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Samuel May Williams 


RUTH G. NICHOLS 


and banker, is less known to the present generation and 

has received less attention by historians and biographers 
than many a lesser Texas hero. Williams’ part in the great events 
of early Texas was not on the battlefield nor, to any great extent, 
in the political arena, but in the fields of business and finance. 
Both Austin’s Colony and the Republic of Texas benefited, how- 
ever, from the efforts, the aid, and the sacrifices of Williams and 
his partner, Thomas F. McKinney. 

Williams was the land office manager and secretary of Austin’s 
Colony; the confidant and, in one contract, the partner of Ste- 
phen F. Austin himself; the junior partner in the firm of McKin- 
ney and Williams, which became the mercantile establishment of 
early Texas which backed the infant Republic with both money 
and supplies; one of the founders and promoters of Galveston; 
and finally, the founder and president of the Commercial and 
Agricultural Bank at Galveston, the first and for years the only 
incorporated bank in Texas. 


May WILtiAMs, Texas pioneer, patriot, merchant, 


WILLIAMS’ COLLECTION OF PAPERS 


In the spring of 1922, Williams’ daughter, Mrs. Mary Williams 
League, and her son, Thomas Jefferson League, presented to the 
Rosenberg Library of Galveston a leather trunk filled with papers 
which Williams had preserved throughout his life. The trunk 
itself had had an interesting history. Made by hand by McCabe 
and Son of Baltimore, it had been sent as a gift from Samuel May 
Williams to his wife, Sarah Scott Williams, in January, 1837. The 
trunk, filled with clothes for the children, and other household 
articles were put on board the brig Flight, which had been pur- 
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chased by Williams. On reaching Galveston Bay, the Flight was 
wrecked. Only a few articles were saved, among them this trunk. 
When it was brought to the Rosenberg Library, the trunk con- 
tained more than four thousand items, covering the span of Wil- 
liams’ life in Texas from 1822 to 1858, with additional papers 
belonging to the estate and Williams’ sons. The papers, a mine 
of material on the industrial history of Galveston and Texas, also 
recreate the lives of the men who settled Texas some 125 years ago. 

John Miller Winterbotham, Galveston lawyer, businessman, 
and library trustee, who was among the first to examine and 
evaluate the collection, said: 


The Samuel May Williams papers contain correspondence with lead- 
ing public men of Texas and elsewhere, including a large number 
of letters in Spanish by Mexican officials of the time preceding the 
Texas Revolution, as well as some of the most intimate letters of 
Stephen F. Austin in existence, several of which were written from 
his prison in Mexico. The collection is rich in material relating 
to the political, economic and social life of the times.? 


In addition to the material mentioned by Winterbotham, the 
collection contains correspondence and papers relating to the 
Texas Revolution and the Republic, the founding of Galveston, 
and the operations of the firm of McKinney and Williams and of 
Williams’ bank. 

In the main the papers are in remarkably good condition, many 
of them being as readable today as the day they were written; 
quite a few of the Spanish papers, however, are stained and 
faded. The scraps of paper on which many are written testify to 
the scarcity of that commodity. Williams’ methodical character- 
istics are demonstrated in the notes on the backs of many papers, 
giving name of writer, date, and contents in his clear Spencerian 
handwriting. 

It is primarily from these papers preserved by the man himself 
that this sketch of the life of Williams has been compiled. 


WILLIAMS’ Earty LIFE 


Samuel May Williams, the son of Howell and Dorothea Wheat 
Williams, was born at Providence, Rhode Island, on October 4, 


1John M. Winterbotham to John Thomas Lee, September 7, 1923; also descriptive 
label written for the Williams Papers. 
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1795. Of Welsh extraction, his New England ancestry dated back 
to one Robert Williams who came to Massachusetts in 1638. 
Among his forebears was a signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence of the United States, a president of Yale College, and, on his 
mother’s side, a Massachusetts divine distinguished for his learn- 
ing.? Williams, therefore, came of excellent American pioneer 
stock. 

Samuel was the eldest of eight children. He had three brothers: 
Henry Howell, Nathaniel Felton, and Mathew Reed. All three of 
these men, following their older brother’s lead, came to Texas at 
sometime during their careers and interested themselves, to a 
greater or less extent, in the Texas enterprise. 

Samuel received a good common school education in the Provi- 
dence schools and in his early teens entered upon a _ business 
career, becoming a clerk in the counting house of his uncle, 
Nathaniel, in Baltimore. It is said, on the authority of a brother, 
that during this period Williams shipped out as supercargo on 
a vessel bound for Buenos Aires, South America, and remained 
there several years.® 

When twenty years of age, in 1815 or 1816, Williams moved 
to New Orleans. Not much is known of his life there, except that 
he was a bookkeeper in a commission house of Morgan, Dorsey 
and Company.‘ These early experiences gave Williams a fluent 
command of the French and Spanish languages. He may have 
made business trips into Mexico. He certainly heard much talk 
of Texas in New Orleans and may have known Austin there. 
During this period he became intimate with a group of young 
Mexicans, one of whom, Juan N. Almonte, later became an 
international figure who played an interesting role in Texas 
history.° 

In March, 1822, Williams came to Texas, arriving in Mata- 
gorda Bay on the schooner Only Son, which carried a group of 


2Charles Waldo Hayes, Island and City of Galveston (MS., dated 1879, in Rosen- 
berg Library, Galveston) , 823. 

3[bid., 823-830; William Eckel to Williams, February 11, 1832 (MS. in Williams 
Papers, Rosenberg Library) . 

4G. Dorsey to Williams, March g, 1848, and April 4, 1848 (MSS. in Williams 
Papers) . 

5Juan N. Almonte to Williams, October 10, 1834 (MS. in Williams Papers) . 
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ninety colonists with farming implements and supplies.’ The 
next two years in Williams’ life are almost a blank. He un- 
doubtedly shared the hardships, privations, and dangers common 
to those who came early into this almost unbroken wilderness. 
Conditions among these early arrivals were not only hard but 
disorganized. Austin had expected to get his colony under way 
early in 1822. It was only after his arrival in Texas with a group 
of immigrants early in that year that he learned of the necessity 
of going to Mexico, where he wrestled for many months with 
the political confusions and upheavals of the time in an effort to 
secure a confirmation of his authority to begin his colonization 
operations. 

Williams, however, found employment during this period; in 
a deposition, published in the Austin Papers and dated October 
18, 1823, he states that “in the month of August 1822 I was 
employed by Mr. Jno. Hanna and Israel Massey in La Bahia as 
an interpreter to assist them in their business.’”’ In this same 
document he says that he was at [Jared E.] Groce’s place on the 
Brazos in February, 1823, and in the summer of 1823, according 
to another account, he was at the home of Robert Kuykendall 
acting as interpreter.* 


SECRETARY OF AUSTIN’S COLONY 


Finally getting back to the Brazos in the summer of 1823, 
Austin set to work organizing his first colony and in the summer 
of 1824 completed the issuance of a majority of the required 
three hundred titles. With this work under way, Austin applied 
for and received permission to select a public recorder and secre- 
tary and promptly appointed Williams. In fact there are docu- 
ments to show that Williams was already assisting Austin prior 
to his appointment.’ At any rate, in the fall of 1824 Williams 


6Ben C. Stuart, Seafarers to Texas; First Texas Colonists by Water (undated 
manuscript, no. 33, in Rosenberg Library) , 8. 

7Eugene C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers (Vols. I and II, Annual Report of 
the American Historical Association for the Years 1919 and 1922, Washington, 1924, 
1928; Vol. III, University of Texas Press, Austin, 1926), I, 699. 

8]. H. Kuykendall, “Reminiscences of Early Texans: A Collection from the Austin 
Papers; Recollections of Capt. Gibson Kuykendall,” Quarterly of the Texas State 
Historical Association, VII, 33. 

*Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, I, 852, 862; S. F. Austin to H. Meigs, August 22, 
1835; S. M. Williams, Answers to Interrogatories in Groce v. Austin and Hall, ca. 
1837 (MSS. in Williams Papers) . 
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became the official secretary of Austin’s Colony and took over 
the Public Land Office at San Felipe de Austin.*® For eleven 
years thereafter, as Dr. Eugene C. Barker says, Williams “was 
Austin’s confidential and indispensable assistant in labors which 
taxed to the utmost the patience and industry of both.’”* Wil- 
liams brought to the work a remarkable combination of qualifi- 
cations including his command of Spanish and French, his fine 
Spencerian handwriting, his systematic methods, his enormous 
capacity for hard work, and his business sagacity.’* The job in- 
volved arranging for surveys by a corps of surveyors and the 
locating of lands under the titles granted; writing by hand all 
deeds and certificates of title, both original and copies, in Span- 
ish; copying all such documents, with careful comparisons, into 
a permanent record book, instituted by Williams and Austin, in 
place of the loose, stamped sheets furnished by the Mexican gov- 
ernment; and managing the financial transactions.** This register 
of land titles is preserved in the General Land Office at Austin. 
Many a Texan has had cause to be grateful for this record,'* of 
which David G. Burnet, who had frequent occasion to use it, 
said: ‘“There cannot be found so nice, clear, correct and legible 
a volume of manuscript as that which contains the land records 
of Austin’s Colony—the work of Williams’ pen.”* 

The accommodations for the first land office were meager in- 
deed. The building itself was rude, at times barely keeping out 
the elements. At first Williams is said to have used the head of a 
whiskey barrel for a desk. In the files is an 1825 bill of $3.00 for 
two chairs for the land office. Supplies were extremely scarce, 
and no suitable book for a register was available in Texas. Wil- 
liams sent to his brother in New Orleans for such a book and 


10Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, I, 881. 

11Eugene C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin: Founder of Texas, 1793-1836 
(Nashville, 1926) , 132. 

bid. 

13]bid., 150; Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, I, go8-912, 1106-1107, 1649; Dudley G. 
Wooten (ed.), Comprehensive History of Texas, 1685-1897 (2 vols.; Dallas, 1898) , 
I, 459; Hayes, Island and City of Galveston (MS.), 824-825. 

14Amelia W. Williams and Eugene C. Barker (eds.), The Writings of Sam 
Houston, 1821-1847 (8 vols.; Austin, 1941), IV, 218. 

15Homer S. Thrall, A Pictorial History of Texas (St. Louis, 1885), 631; Lester 
G. Bugbee, “The Old Three Hundred,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical 
Association, I, 109. 
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dispatched a man on a mule to fetch it from Natchitoches, Lou- 
isiana, the transaction taking six months.*® 

Williams’ compensation for his work was always inadequate, 
as Austin did not have the means to pay a salary commensurate 
with the labor involved. The fees which Williams received from 
the colonists were an initial payment of $5.00 and an additional 
$5.00 on receipt of deed for his services in extending and copying 
the titles.’ In letters to friends and officials, Austin often ex- 
pressed appreciation of his secretary's services; in one grant of 
land he made Williams his partner.’* On April 4, 1830, the em- 
presario arranged that Williams was to have one-half of certain 
premium lands “in consideration of the friendship I have for 
S. M. Williams, and also as a compensation for the general serv- 
ices he has rendered the inhabitants of this Colony for many 
years while secretary and for which he has not received a full 
compensation in proportion to his merits.’ 

During Austin’s necessary and often long absences from San 
Felipe de Austin on legislative, civil, or judicial duties, it was 
Williams who shouldered the conduct of the colony’s affairs, at- 
tending not only to the land office but to the financial problems 
and the complaints and difficulties of the colonists; it was Wil- 
liams who loyally upheld the principles embodied in Austin’s 
motto: “Fidelity and gratitude to the Mexican government; and 
to be true to the interests and welfare of my colonists.’’* 

In addition to his other duties for the colony, Williams served 
as postmaster at San Felipe de Austin under the Mexican govern- 
ment beginning in 1826," and as secretary of the ayuntamiento, 
both pro tem and permanent, from 1828 through 1832.” 


iéBarker (ed.), Austin Papers, U1, 200; Hayes, Island and City of Galveston 
(MS.) , 824-825; David Fentor to Williams, bill for two chairs, dated October 3, 
1825 (MS. in Williams Papers) . 

17Wooten (ed.), Comprehensive History of Texas, 1, 459; Barker (ed.), Austin 
Papers, I, 1106; S. M. Williams, account book, 1827-1832, record of fees and com- 
missions due and paid to him during these years (MSS. in Williams Papers) . 

isBarker, Life of Stephen F. Austin, 329, 345-346. 

19Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, II, 357. 

20[bid., 677. 

21Erasmo Seguin to Postmaster at Austin, May 18, 1826; Austin to Williams, 
Administrador de Correos, San Felipe de Austin, March 4, 1827 (MSS. in Williams 
Papers) . 

*2Eugene C. Barker (ed.), “Minutes of the Ayuntamiento of San Felipe de 
Austin, 1828-1832,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXI, 299-326, 395-423; 
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That Austin relied on Williams in personal as well as state 
matters is evident in a memorandum left for his secretary during 
an absence in 1824: 


I wish Mr Williams to sleep in my house while I am gone and 
take special care of everything particularly the corn and meat and 
my two motherless pigs—also to set Dolly, Patsy, and Henry to piling 
the pumpkins ... keep the crib and smoke House locked—make 
out a number of blank deeds for individual transfers—and_ take 
care [of] office.** 


Williams’ career as secretary of Austin’s colonies ended in the 
latter part of 1834, apparently as a result of changing conditions 
in the colonies and also of other interests in which he was en- 
gaged.** 

The association between Austin and Williams can be followed 
in the Austin letters in the file; Austin’s projects were the out- 
standing ones of the colonization era, 1821-1835, and in them 
Williams had a large and influential part.*° 

Another important event in Williams’ life took place during 
this period: his marriage to Sarah Patterson Scott on March 18, 
1828, at San Felipe de Austin. Mrs. Williams was the daughter 
of William and Mary Scott, who had migrated from Kentucky to 
Texas in 1824 and settled on the San Jacinto.** According to the 
family letters in the Williams file, this union seems to have been 
one of great congeniality and devotion and the family a most 
affectionate one. In December, 1839, Williams wrote to Sarah 
from Austin: 


It did not escape me that you completed your 32d year this month— 
nor has the reflection that almost twelve years we have been man 
and wife—during which time, if I have not been the best of hus- 
bands, you certainly have been the best of wives.*7 


XXII, 38-95, 180-196, 272-278, 353-359; XXIII, 69-77, 141-151, 214-223, 302-307; 
XXIV, 81-83, 154-166. 

23Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, I, 70. 

248. F. Austin to Williams, May 31, 1833; Thomas F. McKinney to Williams, 
April 5 and April 19, 1834 (MSS. in Williams Papers) . 

25Draft of letter in Williams’ handwriting (unsigned) to Spencer H. Jack, March 
26, 1834 (MS. in Williams Papers) . 

26History of Texas, Together with a Biographical History of the Cities of Houston 
and Galveston ... (Chicago, 1895), 329; “Samuel May Williams, Texas Patriot 
Galveston Tribune, June go, 1928. 

27Williams to his wife, Sarah, December 28, 1839 (MS. in Williams Papers) . 
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Nine children were born to the Williamses, five of whom grew 
to maturity:** three sons—Joseph Victoria, Austin May, and Wil- 
liam Howell, known as ““Beaver’’—and two daughters, Mary Doro- 
thea and Caroline Lucy. A son, born in 1845 and named for his 
father, died at the age of ten; three daughters died in infancy. 
Letters in the file indicate that Williams became somewhat em- 
bittered over his experiences in his last years, but whatever bur- 
dens and disappointments came to him in the course of his career, 
he did have great satisfaction from his family, particularly the 
two sons, William and Austin, and the two daughters, Mary and 
Caroline, who with their mother and father made up the Gal- 
veston household for years. 


Rift BETWEEN AUSTIN AND WILLIAMS 


Freed of secretarial duties, Williams attended the legislative 
session of 1835 of the state of Coahuila and Texas at Monclova 
as an elected delegate.*® At this time, under land laws passed in 
1834 and 1835, he acquired large land holdings and entered into 
an arrangement with a group of men for speculative selling.*’ 
Much could be said, and has been said, by historians and others, 
pro and con, on this matter. Williams’ own statement of the case 
published that summer left nothing to be said legally;*t but his 
action, for reasons too involved to enter into here, aroused great 
resentment among the colonists and caused him to become un- 
popular for a time. Austin, to whom speculative dealing was 
abhorrent, was greatly troubled by these events and filled with 
concern for his colonists, as well as for the effect on his own posi- 
tion in the colony.** 

This circumstance brought about the first rift in the long and 
harmonious relations between Austin and Williams, causing dis- 


28Information concerning Williams’ family was gathered mainly from the letters 
and papers scattered throughout the Williams file. Published statements concerning 
his children are incomplete and inaccurate. 

*°Barker, Life of Stephen F. Austin, 367; Hayes, Island and City of Galveston 
(MS.) , 825. 

80Barker, Life of Stephen F. Austin, 371. 

81Charles Adams Gulick, Jr., and others (eds.), The Papers of Mirabeau Buona- 
parte Lamar: Edited from the Original Papers in the Texas State Library (6 vols.; 
Austin, 1920-1927), I, 216-218. 

82Barker, Life of Stephen F. Austin, 353-354, 511; Austin to Williams, May 31, 
1833, April 15, 1835, and May 6, 1835 (MSS. in Williams Papers) . 
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tress to both men.** In August, 1836, Williams finally wrote to 
his friend from New Orleans: 


although I have nothing direct from you, nevertheless I am 
informed that you charge me with a want of regard for your standing 
and character— That you my dear sir may have drawn such a con- 
clusion, or that, by others you may have been induced to believe 
such has been the fact, is a matter which has now passed beyond 
the power of my control, and it is impossible for me to prevent what 
has already been ushered into existence, and therefore all that I 
can at this time do, is to call upon you to reflect and examine into 
the motives you think I could have for such a proceeding towards 
any man I esteemed as a friend, and more especially towards you, 
in whom at the same time I ever have been proud to connect the 
title of friend and benefactor—.. .,*4 


An answer, long in coming, was finally written on November 
3, 1836, and shows the stress of mind and soul under which 
Austin was living: 


This is my birthday [he wrote] my health is much improved, though 
still bad and I am tormented with dispepsia. ... The public mat- 
ters are getting on well. A state of things which I have long labored 
to bring about is gradually coming round, which is union and the 
disappearance of those old parties and nonsense which in times 
past have distracted and almost ruined this country. 

I am, as rapidly as I can, preparing to relieve myself in toto from 
all kinds of public business. ... You have greatly vexed and worried 
and distressed me. So much so, that my brain has been greatly 
fevered. I am in a considerable degree getting over it. It is no easy 
thing to admit anything like permanent estrangement from a_ per- 
son who has been united to us by close friendship for years and 
in times of trouble. ... That cursed Monclova trip of yours has 
indeed been a curse to you and to me and to the country. 
Williams, you have wounded me very deeply, but you are so deeply 
rooted in my affections that, with all your faults, you are at heart, 
too much like a wild and heedless brother to be entirely banished.** 


This is probably the last letter Williams received from his 
friend and perhaps one of the last Austin wrote. He died less 
than two months later on December 27, 1836. 

Throughout long association with Austin, Williams had shared 
Austin’s policy of strict fidelity to Mexico. But the injustices of 

33Barker, Life of Stephen F. Austin, 514. 


34Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, III, 424. 
388. F. Austin to Williams, November 3, 1836 (MS. in Williams Papers) . 
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the Mexican government; the arrest and imprisonment of Austin 
in Mexico, where he had gone as an emissary seeking redress for 
Texas’ wrongs; and finally Williams’ own arrest on his return 
from Monclova, from which he escaped only in a most dramatic 
way by the aid of friends, convinced him of the necessity of re- 
sistance and made him a leader in that movement to the extent 
that during the revolutionary period there was a price on his 
head.** 
McKINNEY AND WILLIAMS 


Early in 1834 Williams entered into a partnership with Thomas 
F. McKinney to do a commercial business under the firm name 
of McKinney and Williams.** The new business began with the 
blessing of Austin, who wrote to his brother-in-law, James Perry: 


S M Williams has been a faithful and useful servant to the colony, 
and he and McKinney are very weil calculated to be of great and 
essential benefit to the farmers as merchants, to export the produce 
of ‘Texas, and give character and activity to our infant commerce. 
They richly deserve encouragement, and | sincerely hope they will 
receive it from all persons.** 


The firm began business at Brazoria*® but soon transferred to 
the new settlement of Quintana at the mouth of the Brazos River, 
where, Williams wrote to Austin, “We have a Warehouse at the 
point opposite Velasco 60 feet square.”*’ On December 25, 1835, 
Austin wrote to Perry from Quintana: 


I have had a conversation with McKinny about laying off a town 
at this place— ... After Williams returns, you and McKinny and 
he can consult on the subject, and lay out the lots here, have a 
handsome map made of them, and sell them to the best advantage 
without waiting for my return ... To avoid all difficulty or mis- 
understanding in case of my death I will now say to you that I 
intend to make a present to McKinny and Williams of the lot where 
their ware house is*! 


3é6Hayes, Island and City of Galveston (MS.) , 825-827. 

37Thomas F. McKinney to Williams, March 23, April 5, April 19, 1834; E. W. 
Gregory to Williams, April 6, 1834 (MSS. in Williams Papers) . 

38Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, III, 20. 

39§. F. Austin to E. W. Gregory, forwarded to S. M. Williams, McKinney and 
Williams, Brazoria, Texas, August 26, 1834 (MS. in Williams Papers) . 

40Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, II, 15-16; Robert Wilson and Wm. P. Harris to 
Williams, addressed to Quintana, October 25, 1834 (MS. in Williams Papers) . 

*1Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, III, 294-295. 
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Both McKinney and Williams made their homes in Quintana 
for several years.** 

The firm of McKinney and Williams can be said to be the 
founder of maritime commerce in Texas, for it established the 
first line of three small steam vessels which ran up the Brazos 
River carrying merchandise and supplies to the colonists and 
bringing down produce for shipment to New Orleans. ‘This firm 
strongly supported the revolutionary party and fitted out several 
schooners for the use of the provisional government, these vessels 
eventually becoming a part of the first navy of Texas.** Although 
the firm had been established only two years at the beginning of 
the war, business had developed so rapidly that it was to McKin- 
ney and Williams that the Republic looked for finances.** 

In the summer of 1835, after his return from Monclova, Wil- 
liams went east in the interests of the firm. He had connections 
in many eastern cities. In New Orleans the firm’s agent was 
Thomas Toby and Brother;*? Dobson and Williams, the firm in 
which his brother, Nathaniel, was a partner, was located in Mo- 
bile;*® and in Baltimore another brother, Henry Howell, was a 
well-to-do businessman.** In New England was a sister who had 
married Samuel P. St. John, head of a powerful banking com- 
pany.** Thus prestige and channels of credit which no other firm 
in Texas at that time enjoyed were available to McKinney and 
Williams. Williams also went to New York armed with letters of 
introduction, including one from Stephen F. Austin which read: 


42Ibid., 66. 

43Hayes, Island and City of Galveston (MS.), 315-318, 818, 828. 

44Ibid., 828. 

45Thomas F. McKinney to Williams, October 5, 1835 (MS. in Williams Papers) . 

46Edward Hanrick to Williams, February 4 and June 29, 1834; Joaquin Harmony 
to Messrs. McKinney and Williams, c/o Dobson & Williams, Mobile, July 3, 1834; 
George Dobson to Captain Thomas Britton, September 29, 1835 (MSS. in Williams 
Papers) . 

47Thomas F. McKinney to Williams, July 28, October 13, October 22, November 
3, November 6, 1838; Thomas F. McKinney to H. H. Williams, September 4, 1838 
(MSS. in Williams Papers) . 

48Hayes, Island and City of Galveston (MS.), 378; Samuel St. John, Jr., to 
Williams, March 2, 1832; Elliott W. Gregory to Williams, April 24, 1832; Williams 
to his wife, Sarah, September go, 1835; Thomas F. McKinney to Williams, February 
22, 1839; Samuel St. John to Thomas F. McKinney, June 28, 1842; memorandum 
in Williams’ handwriting, concerning St. John’s advances to Texas, February 6, 
1849 (MSS. in Williams Papers) . 
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This will be handed to you by my friend, Mr. Samuel M. Williams. 
Mr. Williams has been with me in Texas since 1823. He was the 
secretary who has done most of the business in my colonizing opera- 
tions and is well acquainted with my affairs and with the situation 
in Texas, as he has recently left there. He goes to the north on busi- 
ness of his own, but at the same time will contribute anything in 
his power for the good of the country.‘ 


Williams was in the East when the Texas Revolution began. 
Money and supplies were needed to win the struggle, yet the 
government was without funds. McKinney and Williams were in 
a strategic position and of one mind about what was to be done. 
With McKinney acting as fiscal agent and Williams in the United 
States to secure support and supplies, they threw themselves into 
the breach.*® Williams returned to Texas in May, 1836, after a 
ten-month absence. With him came about six or seven hundred 
volunteers, a fleet of three vessels, and a schooner loaded with 
provisions and arms which he had secured by becoming person- 
ally responsible for the payment.” 

Recognition of the patriotism of the two men was made 
through the years by various honors and concessions, both re- 
ceiving the title of colonel, but the actual reimbursement of the 
firm seems to have remained an incomplete chapter in the fiscal 
history and politics of Texas. Financing had been done largely on 
credit. As a result McKinney and Williams and other business 
houses were in financial straits; Toby and Brother in New Orleans 
were finally forced into suspension from which they never recov- 
ered.** During Williams’ later trips to the East, it was necessary 
for him to obtain letters of license, signed by all his creditors, 
for three-month periods, so that he could travel from place to 
place without being sued for debt.** 


49S. F. Austin to H. Meigs, August 22, 1835 (MS. in Williams Papers) . 

50Thomas F. McKinney to Williams, October 5, 1835; James Hodge to Williams, 
November 14, 1835 (MSS. in Williams Papers) . 

51Williams to his wife, Sarah, March 17 and May g, 1836 (MSS. in Williams 
Papers) . 

52Hayes, Island and City of Galveston (MS.), 820; instrument of protest, July 2, 
1836, by Union Bank of Louisiana, for non-payment of a draft by McKinney and 
Williams to the order of H. M. Hart and Co., for $3378.59, New Orleans, April 
29, 1835, placed to account for Messrs. T. Toby & Brother; E. Hanrick to Williams, 
December 21, 1836 (MSS. in Williams Papers) . 

53Asa P. Ufford to McKinney & Williams, August 15, 1836; Booream & Co. to 
McKinney & Williams, August 11, 1838; James Auchincloss to Williams, August 13 
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A resolution for the relief of McKinney and Williams passed 
the First Congress of the Republic in December, 1836, but no 
payment was made. Twelve years later, in January, 1848, a joint 
special committee of the Texas Legislature recommended pay- 
ment and outlined the services of McKinney and Williams: 


During the years 1835 and 1836, Thomas F. McKinney and Sam’l 
M. Williams advanced to the Republic of Texas about $99,000 
which amount is now audited in favor of [them]. ... It will be 
perceived upon an examination of the Comptroller’s Office, that 
McKinney and Williams have never been paid by the government 
any portion of their advances. ... It will be recollected that when 
McKinney and Williams made these advances to the Government 
the temporary authorities could scarcely maintain the national po- 
sition which had been assumed—that the credit of the Government 
abroad was not sufficiently firm to procure the supplies which were 
of absolute necessity for the public defense. 

In this, the hour of adversity, application was made to McKinney 
and Williams for aid in money, in order to sustain the army in the 
field, to which they responded with a liberality and in a manner 
which must forever stand as a monument of their generosity and 
ardent patriotism. ... They did not assist the Government in one 
particular instance [alone]—but continued to sustain -its credit until 
the perfect organization of the Republic in 1836. ... Although many 
years have elapsed since they came to the aid of the Government, 
they remain unpaid ... and, owing to the embarrassed condition 
of the country, they have never asked [for payment] with the least 
semblance of importunity."* 


As far as ascertained, however, the first real money payment 
was $40,000, voted in 1856, after strenuous efforts expended by 
McKinney himself in the face of hostility on the part of the 


administration.” 

The next few years Williams spent mainly in the East, exerting 
every effort not only in the interests of his own business but also 
on behalf of the Republic. In late summer, 1836, Williams went 


and August 20, 1838; Asa P. Ufford to Williams, August 24, September 14, and 
November 10, 1838 (MSS. in Williams Papers) . 

54Report to the president of the senate and the speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives of the state of Texas, January 24, 1848, signed, J. L. Allen, chairman on 
the part of the house, and R. Bache, chairman on the part of the senate (copy of 
document in Rosenberg Library) . 

55Thomas F. McKinney to William Howell Williams, January 26, 1856; Thomas 
F. McKinney to S. M. Williams, February 5 and February [?], 1856 (MSS. in 
Williams Papers) . 
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to New Orleans to straighten out the firm’s business affairs. He 
wrote to his wife: 


My fears when I left you that circumstances would require me to 
visit the north, were, I regret to say, too well founded. I am com- 
pelled to go and try to affect sales of land scrip, in order to derive 
means to arrange and carry on our business. Mr. Toby’s embarrass- 
ment has very much deranged our affairs and it therefore becomes 
imperative on me to use every exertion to obtain as much as | can 
for the claims we have on the Government.*® 


Williams returned home in January, 1838, but only for a few 
months. President Sam Houston appointed him, along with A. T. 
Burnley, to negotiate a loan for the Republic not to exceed 
$5,000,000 to be raised either in the United States or abroad.” 
The commissioners proceeded East, setting their hopes on Nich- 
olas Biddle of Philadelphia, but the years following the panic of 
1837 were most unfavorable. The period of the late 1830's was 
not a propitious time for setting up a new government. Nego- 
tiations with Biddle failed, although letters from McKinney to 
his partner intimate that the failure was due not so much to 
Biddle’s unwillingness as to Williams’ refusal to enter into a 
scheme whereby, as McKinney expressed it, “Texas was to be 
made a packhorse.’’** 

When in November, 1838, Mirabeau B. Lamar became pres- 
ident of the Republic, most of Houston’s appointees were re- 
called, and General James Hamilton was appointed loan com- 
missioner in Williams’ place. This change greatly incensed Mc- 
Kinney, who wrote his partner of a resolution of thanks to Wil- 
liams passed in the Texas Congress and of William H. Wharton's 
remarks “challenging the world to point to any man who had 


5éWilliams to his wife, Sarah, August 4, 1836 (MS. in Williams Papers) ; Gulick 
and others (eds.) , Lamar Papers, 1, 466; Hayes, Island and City of Galveston (MS.) , 
829. 

57Williams and Barker (eds.), Writings of Sam Houston, Il, 235; W. H. Grimes 
to Williams, June 27, 1838 (MS. in Williams Papers) . 

58Williams to his wife, Sarah, July 23, 1838; James Auchincloss to Williams, 
July 27 and August 13, 1838; Williams to his wife, Sarah, August 23, 1838; Williams 
to H. H. Williams, September 4, 1838; Williams to his wife, Sarah, October 13, 
1838; Samuel S. Saunders to Williams, November 4, 1838; Thomas F. McKinney to 
Williams, January 5, 1839 (MSS. in Williams Papers) ; Herbert Gambrell, Anson 
Jones, the Last President of Texas (Garden City, 1948), 141. 
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done as much as Williams towards aiding Texas.’’*® In his char- 
acteristically forthright and impulsive way, McKinney wrote: 


I know you are all for the countries’ good and bear everything, but 
I am truly exasperated to think that an attempt should be made 

to prejudice a man who has given his entire attention to the 
good of his Country and all his means. We can make as much money 
as we want and hereafter let us do it, that is after you get through 
with the Navy, and damn a country in which you can be treated as 


you have been.*° 


Williams’ career of public service was not yet complete; he was 
still naval agent for the Republic. After the suicide of Peter W. 
Grayson, the assignment of making arrangements for a Texas 
Navy had been added to Williams’ other duties as loan commis- 
sioner. This appointment as naval agent held over into Lamar’s 
administration. Williams’ efforts to build a navy met with suc- 
cess. Through the financial aid and influence of his brother, 
Henry Howell Williams, in Baltimore, he contracted for one ship, 
two brigs, and three schooners, which had been authorized by 
the Texas Congress." In June, 1839, the Viper, the vanguard of 
this second Texas Navy, sailed into the port of Galveston manned 
by five sailors and carrying six passengers, among whom were 
Dr. Anson Jones, Moses Austin Bryan, and Samuel M. Williams.*? 
These men were honored at a public dinner in Galveston the 
following month. 

GALVESTON 


During the three years of Williams’ more or less continuous 
absence from Texas, the city of Galveston had come into being. 
Michel B. Menard and McKinney had been partners in earlier 
days;** thus it was natural that McKinney and Williams should 


59Thomas F. McKinney to Williams, December 13, 1838, and January 1, 1839 
(MSS. in Williams Papers) . 

60Thomas F. McKinney to Williams, January 5, 1839 (MS. in Williams Papers) . 

61Williams to his wife, Sarah, November 13, 1838 (MS. in Williams Papers) ; 
Gulick and others (eds.), Lamar Papers, U1, 413, 575-578; Thomas F. McKinney to 
Williams, February 22, 1838 (MS. in Williams Papers); D. W. C. Baker (comp.), 
Original Narratives of Texas History and Adventure, A Texas Scrapbook, Made Up 
of the History, Biography, and Miscellany of Texas and Its People (New York, 
1875), 79; Betsy D. Williams, granddaughter of Henry Howell Williams, to the 
Rosenberg Library, December 20, 1950. 

62Gambrell, Anson Jones, 167. 

68Williams and Barker (eds.), Writings of Sam Houston, IV, 35. 
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be associated with Menard in that “wild project of Galveston,” 
as Menard jokingly called it in an early letter. The three men, 
along with John K. Allen and Mosley Baker, were among the 
organizers of the Galveston City Company and members of its 
executive committee.*° 

McKinney made preparations to establish the business in Gal- 
veston. The firm’s large warehouse on the northwest corner of 
Strand and Twenty-fourth Street and its wharf at the foot of 
Twenty-fourth Street, known as the “Palmetto” or Williams 
Wharf, were among the earliest construction in Galveston.” 
McKinney was most optimistic about the prospects of both the 
new town and the firm’s business. During the summer and fall 
of 1838, he wrote Williams in the East: 


I may now be considered to be anchored here [in Galveston]. ... 
Our prospects are far the most flattering of all the merchants in 
Texas for shipping the present year’s crop. ... The eyes of all 
Texas are now turning towards this point and we will be able to 
sell an immense amount of goods here at fair prices. So that we can 
ultimately make something like a monopoly of the best business of 
the country. 


With H. H. Williams, the Baltimore brother, heading the proj- 
ect, the McKinney and Williams’ interests built the original ‘Tre- 
mont Hotel in Galveston on the southwest corner of Tre- 
mont and Postoffice Streets.** Until its destruction by fire in 1865, 
the Tremont was considered the best hotel in the city. 

The interests and enterprises of the firm had become so wide- 
spread—including large tracts of land, city lots and warehouses in 


84Michel B. Menard to Williams, October g, 1834, penciled abstract (MS. in 
Williams Papers) . 

85Article of agreement between M. B. Menard, McKinney and Williams, John K. 
Allen, Mosley Baker, December 14, 1836, signed copy (MS. in Williams Papers) ; 
Ben C. Stuart, “Founding of a Great Port: The City Company,” Galveston News, 
August 1, 1909; “The City’s Founder,” Galveston News, December 9, 1906; Hayes, 
Island and City of Galveston (MS.), 261. Letters of Menard and documents 
relating to the founding of Galveston and its financing are in the Williams File 
in Rosenberg Library. 

6éHayes, Island and City of Galveston (MS.), 269, 285, 308; Ben C. Stuart, 
“Palmetto Wharf and Its History,” Galveston News, April 30, 1911. 

8?Thomas F. McKinney to Williams, July 16, July 28, and October go, 1838 
(MSS. in Williams Papers) . 


88Hayes, Island and City of Galveston (MS.), 293, 398; Ben C. Stuart, “Some 
Old Hotels: A Retrospective Glance,” Galveston News, January 20, 1907. 
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Quintana and Galveston, sawmills, steamboats, dwellings, a hotel, 
and the wharf**—that McKinney felt that the company had “too 
many irons in the fire.’’ He proposed disposing of all other prop- 
erties in order to concentrate on its Galveston trade: 


My principal object will be directed towards drawing our business 
to a point over which it can be guarded, and to protect Henry, and 
thereby enable myself to attend more closely to our business in 
Galveston which will be more important to us than everything else 
in this country.”° 


Following this line in the decade beginning in 1839, McKin- 
ney and Williams, aided by H. H. Williams of Baltimore,”? built 
up one of the two great commission-merchant firms of the Re- 
public.”* Consigned to them were a large number of vessels whose 
cargoes they were authorized to dispose of, furnishing in return 
a cargo of cotton or some other commodity.** The Ambassador, 
the first English vessel to cast anchor in Galveston harbor, arrived 
from Liverpool in the early part of 1839 with a cargo of English 
goods and was consigned to McKinney and Williams. By stren- 
uous effort they were able to furnish a return cargo of cotton, 
and thus started a direct trade with England and other foreign 
countries." In thus laying the foundations of a maritime com- 
merce international in scope, McKinney and Williams was a 
decisive factor in the economic development both of Galveston 
and of ‘Texas. 

The mercantile house had one strong competitor in Robert 
Mills, later the firm of R. and D. G. Mills. Mills began his oper- 
ations in Brazoria and later came to Galveston to engage in an 


69Thomas F. McKinney to Williams, July 28, November 3, and November 6, 
1838 (MSS. in Williams Papers) . 

70Thomas F. McKinney to Williams, November 3, 1838 (MS. in Williams Papers) . 

71Thomas F. McKinney to Williams, July 28, October 13, October 22, November 
3, and November 6, 1838; Williams to H. H. Williams, September 4, 1838 (MSS. in 
Williams Papers) . 

72William Ransom Hogan, The Texas Republic: A Social and Economic History 
(Norman, 1949), 102. 

73Hayes, Island and City of Galveston (MS.), 378, 383. 

74Thomas F. McKinney to Williams, July 28, 1838, January 27 and January 2g, 
1839, to which is attached a letter from S. L. Jones, January 31, 1839; Thomas F. 
McKinney to Williams, February 4 and February 22, 1839 (MSS. in Williams 
Papers) ; Hayes, Island and City of Galveston (MS.), 381-383; Gambrell, Anson 
Jones, 167-168; Anson Jones, Memoranda and Official Correspondence Relating to 
the Republic of Texas, its History and Annexation ... (New York, 1859), 145. 
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extensive commission and exchange business.”* Mills was at one 
time known as the “Duke of Brazoria,” while the McKinney and 
Williams firm was called “the Barings of Texas.’ Always in com- 
petition, these two companies practically controlled the cotton 
trade of the rich Brazos valley.” 

The partnership between McKinney and Williams seems to 
have had no formal dissolution but continued as a private bank- 
ing business after the mercantile interests were sold in 1842 to 
Williams’ brother, Henry Howell. When Arthur Lynn, the Brit- 
ish consul of Galveston, and Henry Howell’s son, John H. Wil- 
liams, took over the business, the firm became Lynn and Wil- 
liams. From their hands it passed to the firm of Wolston, Wells 
and Vidor, which finally closed.” 

Williams’ public career did not end when his commission as 
naval agent was completed. After his return from the East, he 
was elected to represent Galveston in the Congress of the Repub- 
lic of 1839-1840, the first session held in Austin, and was instru- 
mental in securing legislation of importance to Galveston, includ- 
ing provision for a lighthouse and a new charter. This charter, 
containing a property qualification for voting, a principle which 
Williams favored,’* was the cause of the “Charter war of 1840.” 

Williams accepted only one other public commission; in 1843 
he and George W. Hockley were appointed by President Houston 
to meet with similar Mexican commissioners to arrange an armi- 
stice under which a peace treaty could be worked out. After 
several months of negotiations, such an armistice was signed on 
February 15, 1844." 


COMMERCIAL AND AGRICULTURAL BANK 


One of Samuel May Williams’ important ventures was his 


75Thomas F. McKinney to Williams, January 29 and February 22, 1839 (MSS. in 
Williams Papers) ; Hayes, Island and City of Galveston (MS.), 377, 378, 380. 

76Hogan, Texas Republic, 102-103; Gambrell, Anson Jones, 40. 

77Hayes, Island and City of Galveston (MS.), 822, 829; Civilian and Galveston 
City Gazette, November 12, 1842; Civilian and Gazette (Galveston), January 13, 
1857; Betsy D. Williams to Rosenberg Library, December 20, 1950. 

78Hayes, Island and City of Galveston (MS.) , 362-363, 381, 386, 401-411; Williams 
to his wife, Sarah, December 4 and December 29, 1839; Thomas F. McKinney to 
Williams, December 10, 1839 (MSS. in Williams Papers) . 

79Williams and Barker (eds.), Writings of Sam Houston, IV, 217-218, 240-242; 
commission to Samuel M. Williams, signed by Sam Houston, September 25, 1843 
(MS. in Williams Papers) ; Gulick and others (eds.) , Lamar Papers, IV, 23-24. 
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career as a banker. Although it came toward the end of his life, 
the idea began in colonial days.*° At the session of the legislature 
of Coahuila and Texas which Williams attended in 1835, a char- 
ter was granted for a “Banco de Comercia y Agricultura’ to 
operate in the Department of the Brazos; this charter was granted 
for twenty years, and “Citizen” Samuel M. Williams, as empre- 
sario, was to take the necessary measures to carry it into opera- 
tion.*t Among the provisions of the act were the following: The 
maximum capital was placed at $1,000,000, but the bank was 
authorized to open when $300,000 had been subscribed to the 
capital stock and a minimum of $100,000 had been placed in the 
vaults; the bank was to be a bank of issue and was authorized to 
establish branches. 

As Williams and McKinney had just become engaged in bus- 
iness, they doubtless desired the advantages of a bank for them- 
selves and the colonists.*? Stephen F. Austin wrote Williams that 
he wished ‘to take a large interest in the bank,’’’* and a group 
in New York, headed by Samuel Swartwout, wrote Williams of 
its desire to subscribe to the stock of the bank in order to be of 
assistance to Texas.“ 

Of course, no attempt could be made to put the charter into 
immediate effect because of the ensuing events in Texas, and later 
public sentiment in the Republic was much averse to banks;** 
an early Congress, however, recognized and confirmed the char- 
ter.“° Although McKinney kept urging Williams during his so- 
journ in the East to try to make “arrangements for the little 


80Avery L. Carlson, A Monetary and Banking History of Texas From the Mexican 
Regime to the Present Day, 1821-1929 (Fort Worth, 1930), 1-18. This study, based 
to a considerable extent on the Williams Papers, is the chief source for the material 
in this section, aside from the Williams file, to which specific references are made. 

81Proclamation of the Supreme Government of the State of Coahuila and Texas, 
signed by José Maria Mier, President, and ordered printed, published and circu- 
lated. ... Monclova, April 30, 1835, Agustin Viesca, J. Mariano Irala, Secretary 
(English translation in Williams Papers); Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, III, 66. 

bid. 

83S. F. Austin to Williams, August 22, 1835 (MS. in Williams Papers) . 

84Letter from citizens of New York to Williams, signed by Samuel Swartwout and 
others, January 8, 1836 (MS. in Williams Papers) . 

8>Hogan, Texas Republic, 97-99; Ben C. Stuart, “Some More Trite Tales of 
Tremont [Street]; The Rise and Fall of the Old Commercial and Agricultural 
Bank,” Galveston News, January 16, 1910. 

86Williams and Barker (eds.), Writings of Sam Houston, I, 507; Stuart, “Some 
More Trite Tales of Tremont [Street],” Galveston News, January 16, 1910. 
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bank,’’*? it proved impossible to secure the requisite capital for 
the bank. 

In the meantime the firm of McKinney and Williams had found 
it necessary to adopt the practice of extending credit to their 
customers, accepting drafts, and discounting promissory notes, 
which were commonly used in those days as a convenient method 
of deferring the payment of business obligations. In the face of 
no banking facilities, the firm had thus gradually assumed certain 
banking functions. R. and D. G. Mills likewise adopted these 
measures, dealing also in money and exchange. For years these 
two houses performed valuable financial functions for Texans.** 

In 1841 the firm of McKinney and Williams was authorized 
to issue $30,000 in paper to circulate as money. One of the few 
instances in history in which such power has been given to a 
private bank, this authorization was granted because of the firm’s 
sound and conservative business practices and its large advances 
to the government in its early days. 

On December 30, 1847, the Commercial and Agricultural Bank 
finally opened with Samuel May Williams as president and J. M. 
McMillen of Ohio as cashier; McMillen represented the firm of 
Joseph S. Lake and Company of New York which put up much 
of the capital..° Among the directors of this first incorporated 
bank in Texas were B. A. Shepherd of Houston and Jacob Briggs, 
Henry Hubbell, Michel B. Menard, and George Ball of Galves- 
ton. The bank was located on the corner of Market and Twenty- 
third Street. 

No financial statements of the bank appear to be available; so 
there is no exact information concerning its operations. The 
bank seems always to have met its obligations on demand. It did 
issue bank notes, few of which are now in existence.” 
~ 8tThomas F. McKinney to Williams, August 21, 1838; Edward Henrick to Wil- 
liams, March 4, 1838; Thomas F. McKinney to Williams, October 13, 1838, and 
February 22, 1839 (MSS. in Williams Papers) . 

88Hogan, Texas Republic, 102-103; Jesse A. Ziegler, “Ziegler Writes of Early 
Texas Merchant Princes [R. and D. G. Mills],” Galveston News, March 12, 1933. 

89Joseph S. Lake and Co. to H. H. Williams, November 3, 1847; Joseph S. Lake 
to S. M. Williams, January 29, April 15, and May 25, 1848; drafts of letters from 
S. M. Williams to Joseph S. Lake and to Warrick Martin, July 28, 1848 (MSS. in 
Williams Papers) . 

90Joseph S. Lake and Co. to H. H. Williams, November 3, 1847; Joseph S. Lake 
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A branch, established at Brownsville, carried on an extensive 
business among the Mexican-American interests, and agencies 
for the bank were opened in New Orleans, Louisiana; Akron, 
Ohio; and New York City. An anti-bank faction in Texas, dis- 
trustful of banks and paper money, bitterly opposed the bank 
from its opening. In 1852 litigation directed against the bank’s 
charter was begun and continued through the rest of its exist- 
ence.*? 

This banking enterprise, so long anticipated as an aid in the 
progress of the country, seems to have engendered more vexa- 
tions, anxieties, and bitterness than any other experience of Wil- 
liams’ life; the satisfaction of building such an institution was 
dissipated in the “prosecutions and persecutions” of which he 
once wrote.** The family also felt the effects of these trials, and 
his two sons urged Williams to give up the cares of the bank, 
leave Galveston, and seek peace in the country. In January, 1857, 
his son Austin wrote to his brother William: 


I have observed what you say of the Bank case. I hope in my next 
mail to learn of its final decision. Let even the worst come, for if 
there is anything I have detested, it has been the Bank’s connection 
with its influence on our family interests and quietude, all of which 
you so well know.°* 


The bank lost its case in the lower court, and after Williams’ 
death, the Supreme Court of Texas sustained the penalty against 
the bank in 1859, resulting in the closing of the bank and its 
immediate liquidation. The good will of the institution passed 
to Ball, Hutchings and Company, established in 1854, which 
later became Hutchings, Sealy and Company, merging in 1930 
with South Texas National Bank to become the Hutchings-Sealy 
National Bank of today.*® 


91Stuart, “Some More Trite Tales of Tremont [Street],” Galveston News, January 
16, 1910; Hayes, Island and City of Galveston (MS.), 385. 

92Williams to Joseph P. Couthony, March 6, 1852; Eben. Allen to Col. Sam. 
Williams, Prest., 1853, confidential document describing charges in three suits 
together with fees to be charged for defense of the causes (MSS. in Williams 
Papers) . 

93Williams to Joseph P. Couthony, March 6, 1852 (MS. in Williams Papers) . 

94Austin May Williams to William Howell Williams, January 27, 1857 (MS. in 
Williams Papers) . 

%5Jesse A. Ziegler, “Bank Merger Recalls Early Methods of a Galveston Firm,” 
Galveston News, April 6, 1930; “Hutchings, Sealy Co. and South Texas to Continue 
Old Name,” Galveston News, March go, 1930. 
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Thus Samuel May Williams was the father of Texas banking, 
and the Commercial and Agricultural Bank, functioning from 
1847 to 1859, was the only bank of issue in the state of Texas 
prior to the close of the Civil War.” 

After a short illness Samuel May Williams died at his home in 
Galveston on September 13, 1858. His physician, Dr. Charles 
Trueheart, had diagnosed the case as “assuming the features of 
no disease in particular, but seeming rather to be a general de- 
bility—a giving way mentally and physically.”** Although Wil- 
liams had been a supporter of the Trinity Episcopal Church in 
Galveston,** he also had been an ardent Mason and Knight Tem- 
plar, one of the founders of the order in Texas, and had made the 
principles of Free Masonry the religion by which he had lived.” 
His wife, Sarah, who, in later years, had suffered from a serious 
affliction of the eyes which had resulted in blindness, died on 
August 31, 1860. Both are buried in the Episcopal cemetery in 
Galveston, and although the original markers for the graves have 
been lost, both are identified by a state monument. 
~ 96Carlson, Banking History of Texas, 20. 

7Charles W. Trueheart to William H. Williams, September 10, 1858 (MS. in 
Williams Papers) . 

98Trinity Church, Dr. to Col. S$. M. Williams, for rent on pew 93, $18.75, received 
payment, S. M. Hitchcock, Treasurer, Galveston, November 2, 1857 (MS. in Wil- 
liams Papers) . 
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Jane Long 
ANNE A. BRINDLEY 


N a hot summer day, July 23, 1798, a new baby was born 
at the Truman Place plantation on the Patuxent River 
in Maryland. There probably was little excitement, for 

she was the tenth child and seventh daughter born to Captain 
William Mackall Wilkinson and his wife, Anne Herbert Dent 
Wilkinson.1 They named her Jane Herbert, for her grand- 
mother, but could not know that one day she would be called 
“the Daughter of Maryland, Wife of Mississippi, and Mother 
of ‘Texas.’’* 

Jane came of illustrious forebears on both sides of the house. 
Courage was a common trait among them, and it is not surprising 
that she inherited a double portion. Her maternal grandfather, 
John Dent, was a brigadier general under George Washington, 
his neighbor and personal friend. His wife was Sarah Marshall of 
Marshall Hall on the Potomac. An uncle, George Dent, was pres- 
ident of the Maryland senate and is said to have elected Thomas 
Jefferson to the presidency; in Dent’s disappointment over failure 
to receive a foreign commission, he moved south, married Anne 
Magruder ‘Truman, and started a long line of prominent south- 
erners which included James Longstreet, John Dent, commander 
of Old Ironsides, and Mrs. U. S. Grant.* 

Unfortunately neither of Jane’s parents lived to see her reach 
womanhood. Her father died the year after she was born.* Her 
mother lived long enough to see that she got the basic training 
considered proper for girls of her time and class. She learned to 
read and write, but not well, to card and spin and weave and to 
embroider and make quilts. In a large family of adults who were 
active in the affairs of the new country, she learned to think for 
herself and to make quick decisions. Here also probably appeared 


1Alexander H. Bell, A Daughter of Maryland was the Mother of Texas (Wash- 
ington, 1935), 5- 

2Thomas Garner James to T. D. Affleck, March 2, 1940 (MS. in Affieck Papers, 
in possession of T. D. Affleck, Galveston, Texas) . 

3Bell, Daughter of Maryland, 23. 

4Ibid., 6. 
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the first indications of the characteristics that were to be domi- 
nant throughout her life. She was beautiful and vivacious; she 
was mischievous, adventurous, and courageous; and she was as 
stubborn as they came. 

When Jane was thirteen, Mrs. Wilkinson moved her family to 
Washington, in the Mississippi Territory, where an older daugh- 
ter, Barbara Wilkinson Calvit, was living at Propinquity, a plan- 
tation near Natchez.* The family was barely settled the next year 
when Jane’s mother died, and Jane then moved to Propinquity 
to live with her sister. 

Natchez was just entering its golden age when fortunes were 
made overnight, and the first big plantation homes were being 
built. It was the gathering place for men from all over the 
world who were seeking wealth and adventure or more enduring 
fame and glory. The War of 1812 ended on her doorstep in the 
battle of New Orleans. This battle decided Jane’s future. 

Many of the wounded found their way back to Natchez, where 
they were cared for in private homes. One of these men was at 
Propinquity. Dr. James Long, a hero of the battle, whom Andrew 
Jackson had singled out for special praise and had called “my 
brave young lion,” came to dress his comrade’s wounds. On see- 
ing the young doctor, Kian, Jane’s negro maid and companion, 
rushed in to her young mistress, rolled her eyes, and reported 
that ‘de handsomest man in de world is upstairs wid dat soldier 
and you simple cain’t go to school today.’”* 

Never one to refuse to meet an interesting man, much less a 
handsome one, seventeen-year-old Jane threw aside her bonnet 
and books and waited in the parlor. Soon Dr. Long came down. 
According to Mirabeau B. Lamar, Long “‘was not the handsomest 
man in the world, ... he nevertheless possessed a very com- 
manding figure—tall, active and erect, with a fiery eye and a mar- 
tial tread—... [He] entered the parlour, sans ceremonie, with- 
out the formalities of an introduction, but with a dignity and 
ease that spoke the gentleman and the man of breeding.” Jane 


5Ibid.; Edith Wyatt Moore, Natchez Democrat, Vol. 83, No. 24. 

6Charles Adam Gulick, Jr., and others (eds.), The Papers of Mirabeau B. Lamar: 
Edited from the Original Papers in the Texas State Library (6 vols.; Austin, 
1920-1927) , II, 51; Henry Stuart Foote, Texas and the Texans (2 vols.; Philadelphia, 
1841), I, 201. 
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invited the young doctor to a game of checkers. Lamar says, “Of 
course the lady was the victor,” implying that Long allowed her 
to win.’ 

Theresa Hunter describes her at this time as being ‘‘a very 
lovely southern girl with shining, dark ringletted hair, mischie- 
vous brown eyes, and magnolia-tinted satin smooth cheeks, who, 
though just entering womanhood, bore herself with all the ease 
and savoir faire of one accustomed to attention and homage.’’* 

The forfeit for the game of checkers was a pair of gloves which 
Dr. Long promptly brought over the following day. Jane refused 
them, but when he expressed the wish that “the hand that gave 
might go with the gift,”® this pretty speech did the trick. Jane 
fell in love with Dr. Long. Soon, as a result of his daily calls, he, 
too, capitulated. The family objected to their marriage, saying 
that Jane was too young, but she was seventeen and he, twenty- 
two, older than many who married in those days. Either the 
members of Jane’s family did not like Long or they felt that they 
knew too little about him and his financial prospects. 

In an unpublished manuscript is found the following estimate 
of Long’s character, given by a man who knew him well. His 
future actions, which changed the course of Jane’s life, would 
indicate that it was a true summary. “He was a brave, daring 
impetuous man, but lacking in the discrete equipoise to give his 
actions ... a permanent durability ... a man wholly made up of 
impulses, who would do today a thing he would regret tomorrow, 
and perhaps a lifetime.’ 

Jane settled the matter of choosing a husband in a way typical 
of her. A territorial law required an orphan to select a guardian 
upon reaching a certain age. Her family, unable to discourage 
this love affair, wanted a legal guardian to take charge and 
called a meeting of the clan for that purpose. 

“Very well,” said the angry Jane, “You force me to choose; 
and he [Dr. Long] is my choice.’’"* Her family and friends ob- 

7Gulick and others (eds.) , Lamar Papers, II, 52. 

8Theresa M. Hunter, Romantic Interludes: Love Stories of Texas Heroes (San 
Antonio, 1936), 121. 

®Gulick and others (eds.), Lamar Papers, I, 52. 

10Charles W. Hayes, The Island and City of Galveston (MS. in Rosenberg 


Library, Galveston, Texas) . 
11Gulick and others (eds.), Lamar Papers, I, 53. 
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jected, but she was adamant; they scolded; she persisted. At last 
they yielded. 

Jane Wilkinson and James Long were married at Propinquity 
on May 14, 1815. Three days later they left on a two-month 
“traveling excursion.” On returning they settled at Port Gibson, 
where he practiced medicine.’* Either this little outpost was 
too dull for Jane, or she could see no future in it. She had lived 
three years in Natchez and had seen fortunes made and a gracious 
way of life made possible for those willing to take chances. Now 
she made her second important decision, and it was a fateful one. 
She persuaded her young husband to give up medicine for the 
life of a Mississippi planter. They bought a plantation at Walnut 
Hills, where they spent the two happiest years of their lives. 
Here their first child, Ann Herbert, was born on November 26, 
1816." 

The place at Walnut Hills was probably little more than a 
wilderness plantation. One historian, however, describes it as a 
“beautiful old colonial home in a magnificent grove of trees, 
broad lawns and old fashioned gardens.”** No authority has been 
found for this picture. After two years they sold this home, and 
Long went into “the mercantile business” in Natchez. 

Another two years passed, and Long must have prospered if 
he had any ability as a merchant. Natchez was the jumping off 
point for all sorts of traders, expeditions, and business ventures. 
It was the door to the frontier, the vast, unknown West. What 
his real worth was is not known, but he later asked $80,000 as 
remuneration for losses in Texas. 

This was the age of revolutions and filibusters who became 
heroes or traitors, depending upon whether or not they were 
successful. Aaron Burr visited Natchez. General James Wilkinson, 
his collaborator, whom all accounts except Alexander Bell’s call 
Jane’s uncle, was in near-by Mobile. Herman Blennerhassett, the 
third member of the triumvirate, was a cotton planter in 
Mississippi from 1818 to 1822."° Simon Bolivar was winning suc- 
cesses in Venezuela, and the Mexicans were revolting against 
Spain. 

13Bell, Daughter of Maryland, 126. 


14Houston Post, June 6, 1937. 
15Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed. (24 vols.; Chicago, 1947), Ill, 718. 
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The people of Mississippi and Louisiana were especially antag- 
onistic to the Adams-Ofiis Treaty of 181g. It was but a logical 
thing, considering the spirit of the times, for Natchez to call a 
mass meeting to raise money to finance an expedition to free 
Texas from Spain. James Long was the most enthusiastic person 
present. When Colonel Adair, the meeting’s first choice of a 
leader, refused, Long was made commander. He pledged his life 
and his entire fortune to the enterprise. Both he gave in full. 
Lamar says that “he entered upon his duties with pride and 
pleasure.” Hereafter he was known as General Long.*® 

Jane probably was as pleased as her twenty-six year old husband 
over this honor and its implications. Surely she liked being a 
general’s wife. Although expecting another child, she began to 
plan to accompany her husband to ‘Texas. He argued with her, 
pointing out that the country was wild and dangerous and that 
he would be constantly on the move. Jane told Lamar that Long 
finally agreed that she should join him later, when she was able 
to travel. If Long did agree, he should have known that Jane 
would interpret the condition to suit her own wishes. 

While her husband was busy with the details of his expedition 
and plans for a new government in Texas, Jane helped where 
possible. She and her sister, Mrs. Chesley, made a beautiful flag, 
which Long designed. It was of white silk, striped and fringed 
in red, with a white star in the center of a red ground in the 
upper distaff corner.’ Thus was the lone star flag born. 

Amidst great fanfare and firing of cannon, General Long and 
seventy-five men left Natchez for Nacogdoches, by way of Natchi- 
toches, early in June, 1819.** He arrived at Nacogdoches on the 
twenty-second, having picked up enough recruits along the way 
to bring his force to three hundred men. He took possession 
of the village of a hundred unorganized inhabitants, established 
his headquarters in the old stone blockhouse, organized a skeleton 
civil government complete with a press,’* raised the first lone 
star flag over Texas and declared her a republic. The declaration 


16Foote, Texas and Texans, I, 201-203. 

17Gulick and others (eds.), Lamar Papers, II, 59. 
18]bid., 57. 
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was considered of enough importance to the world to be re- 
printed on October 18 in the London Courier.” 

Long’s government passed a land bill to attract settlers, sent 
off a messenger to Jean Laffite at Galveston, inviting his coopera- 
tion, and then made the fatal mistake of dividing its men into 
four forces to live off the land and finance the army through 
trade with the Indians.** 

A few days after Long’s departure from Natchez, according 
to Lamar, Rebecca Long was born on June 16, 1819.°° Jane was 
worried and unhappy and did not recover quickly, but twelve 
days later she took the baby, two-and-a-half-year-old Ann, and 
Kian, went down the bluff to the river, apparently without the 
knowledge of either family or friends, and sought passage to 
Alexandria, Louisiana. where the Calvits had moved. She was 
on her way to ‘Texas to join her husband. 

There among the rough river crowd of “Natchez under the 
Bluff” James Rowan, a friend, found her in tears. Lamar says 
that she had reason to cry. She was alone, embarking on a 
dangerous trip into the wilderness, and almost without funds. 
This is difficult to explain unless Long actually had never agreed 
to her coming to Texas and had made no provision for it. Without 
even going home, Rowan stepped aboard the little boat on which 
she had passage and told her to dry her tears for he was going 
with her to Alexandria.** 

The boat was slow, dirty, and without accommodations for 
travelers. It stopped for wood, water, supplies, and passengers. 
Finally it stopped, and the captain announced that he could go 
no further. Rowan sent to Alexandria for transportation; after 
several days, a mule and a horse arrived. Jane and Kian rode 
one, and Rowan, with the infant in his arms and little Ann be- 
hind him, rode the other. 

Twenty days after leaving Natchez they reached the Calvits’ 
home in Alexandria, a distance of only sixty miles by highway 
today, exhausted, dirty, and hungry; Jane was seriously ill. Rowan 


20Houston Post, November 27, 1932; London Courier, October 18, 1819 (copy 
in Archives Collection, University of Texas Library) . 

21Foote, Texas and Texans, 1, 205-206; Gulick and others (eds.), Lamar Papers, 
II, 59, 71. 

22Ibid., 61; Bell, Daughter of Maryland, 128. 

23Gulick and others (eds.), Lamar Papers, Il, 61. 
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remained for a week, until she was better. Then he gave her what 
he considered enough money to get to Nacogdoches and a letter 
of credit on his business in Natchez to use in case of emergency 
and left for home. 

Jane was ill for a month. As she told Lamar later, the doctor, 
deciding that mental anxiety over her husband was preventing 
her recovery, advised her to resume her journey to Nacogdoches. 
With Rowan’s money she bought or rented a carriage and teams, 
left the baby and Ann with her sister in Alexandria, and with 
Randal Jones and several other men as escorts, set off late in 
August to join Long.** In Natchitoches, according to I. D. 
Affleck,?® Captain Biddle Wilkinson, her cousin, was in command 
of the United States troops. Here she rested for several days while 
a messenger was sent to General Long asking him to meet her at 
the Sabine. Jane arrived at the river two days late; after waiting 
a day for her, Long had returned to his headquarters in response 
to an urgent message. After taking another two-day rest in the 
home of James Gaines, who operated the ferry there in the 
1830's, Jane decided to leave the carriage and complete the trip 
on mules. The following day the party covered only seven miles, 
stopped for the night at a Mr. Early’s, and continued its journey 
at dawn in a rain which lasted all day. At 10 P. M. the travelers saw 
a flicker of light through the trees and knew that they had 
reached the Alexander home on the Attoyac River. Jane was 
soaking wet and chilled.?* 

An Alexander daughter helped her dry her clothes by the 
fire and prepared warm food for her. The next morning the river 
was out of banks, but impatient Jane would not wait for it to 
run down; her destination was too near. Swimming their horses, 
the members of the little group crossed safely, but it was ten 
o'clock before they were actually on their way. All day Jane 
hurried on through the mud and slush. Just at sundown they 
came in sight of the old mission and stone blockhouse of Nacog- 
doches. The long journey was over. Jane was home among 
strangers in a new land but with her beloved James. 


241 bid., 62. 
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As the wife of the president of the new republic and com- 
mander of the expedition, Mrs. Long had the best house in town, 
a room in the eight-room blockhouse. Within its thick stone walls 
she felt safe from the dangers of the unknown wilderness. But 
her happiness was of brief duration. 

When she arrived, Jane found that her husband was preparing 
to leave for Galveston, thinking that he might obtain the neces- 
sary cooperation from Laffite where his letters and emissaries had 
failed. To her great disappointment he postponed his trip only 
a few days, leaving Captain Cook in charge at Nacogdoches. 

Immediately after Long’s departure, matters under Cook went 
from bad to worse. There was no discipline even at headquarters. 
Josiah H. Bell, who was in near-by Natchitoches about this time, 
replied to an inquiry from Stephen F. Austin: “As to the Spanish 
expadition ... Reports say some things of the officers at the 
Head of affairs that is not prudent to put on Paper as there is 
things of a femanine nature involved in it.’ Jane tried to send 
word to her husband of the situation. Then came news that 
Colonel Ignacio Pérez was approaching Nacogdoches with a large 
force to drive Long out of Texas. Panic-stricken because she 
knew that the disorganized soldiers could not make a stand, Jane 
rushed a warning to her husband, also telling him that she was 
leaving for Brown’s place and would await him there. 

Shortly before his wife’s messenger caught up with him, Long 
had learned at the Coushatti camp on the Trinity, thirty miles 
above Galveston, that Pérez was on his heels with seven hundred 
men. He hastened messages to each of his scattered forces, asking 
them to make a stand at Nacogdoches, failing that to meet him at 
Bolivar. He then rushed toward Nacogdoches, going by Brown’s 
to see whether Jane had reached there safely. Despite the fact 
that Jane had just come from headquarters, she was unable to 
convince her incredulous husband that all was lost there. She 
pled with him to come with her across the Sabine. With a quick 
good-by and a promise to return, he dashed off to see for himself.’* 

News spread that the Indians were attacking the settlers, and 


27Eugene C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers (Vols. I and II, Annual Report 
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Jane agreed to leave with the Browns for the Sabine. At Critch- 
field’s Landing they found the soldiers who had fled from Nacog- 
doches and several refugee families; they waited all day and all 
night before Long appeared, bringing a wounded soldier, the 
only living thing he found at Nacogdoches. He had gone back to 
Brown’s only to find his wife gone and the place deserted. 

Tired as he must have been after days in the saddle without 
rest, Long spent all that day getting the families and their be- 
longings and his remaining men across the Sabine on the tiny 
ferry. Nightfall came, and the Critchfields decided to wait until 
morning to cross. They wanted Jane to stay with them, but she 
decided against it; the Longs were the last across. About eight 
o’clock she discovered that she had left some things at the Critch- 
fields and sent Captain Wormsley and Negro Bill after them. 
While the exhausted refugees slept on the safety of United 
States soil, the enemy came quietly in the night, captured the 
Critchfields, Wormsley, and Bill, set fire to the house, and 
departed.” 

The next morning Long made a brief search for the prisoners, 
but having neither the men nor the arms to pursue the enemy, 
he took Jane and a Mrs. Walker further on across the Red River. 
There another blow awaited the Longs: news that Rebecca, the 
baby, had died a few days after her mother left her. Furthermore, 
the sheriff was holding all of Jane’s possessions. On these troubled 
notes husband and wife again parted: he to the rendezvous with 
his men at Bolivar and she to her sister’s home in Alexandria.*° 

What Jane did while she waited in Alexandria is not known. 
Later she learned that Long heard at Bolivar for the first time the 
full extent of his losses and that the Indians had surprised and 
killed his younger brother, David, whom he had placed in charge 
of the men on the upper Trinity. Despite all of this bad luck, 
Long took heart from the men who had rejoined him and were 
eager to continue the expedition if he could finance it. In an 
effort to raise the money, he went alone to New Orleans in an 
open pirogue but failed to get the necessary backing. He went on 
to Natchitoches, where he hoped to raise money on a trading 
post he had previously established there. Instead the man he had 
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left in charge waylaid and shot at him. Long found that the agent 
had nothing to show for the goods he had sold and that he had 
made debts in Long’s name.*! This seemed like the end of the 
glorious dream. Long turned now to his wife and his little 
daughter, Ann, who were still at the Cavits’. 

In Alexandria and Natchez friends came to the rescue with 
enough funds to tide over the crisis; Long’s discouragement 
passed like a cloud in the night as he began making plans to 
return to Bolivar. Jane’s optimism rose with his, and he agreed 
that she might accompany him to see whether she wanted to 
make her home there. Long met Warren D. C. Hall, a friend 
of Laffite and a member of three previous expeditions to Texas, 
and persuaded him to come to Bolivar. 

The three set off toward the end of February, 1820, in a 
carriage which they left in Calcasieu, where they obtained a sloop 
and supplies. The weather must have been at its best when they 
arrived at Bolivar. It was warm, wild flowers were in bloom, wild 
game was plentiful, and the bays and bayous were full of fish 
and oysters. The decision was an easy one for Jane. She decided 
to move to Bolivar as soon as possible instead of waiting for more 
settled conditions in Texas.*? 

Across the bay on Galveston Island there were great signs of 
activity. The settlement maintained by Jean Laffite “lay in 
smoking ruins.” Soon a boat put out and rowed over to Bolivar. 
It was a messenger with an invitation for the Longs to have 
dinner with the famous privateer aboard his ship, the Pride. 
One version says that Long declined, that he was too busy. 
Another states that he was not at Bolivar at the time. Be that as 
it may, Jane accepted. Her account of the affair speaks for itself: 


She had been lead, by the publication of the day, as well as by the 
stormy nature of his profession and enterprises, to suppose that he 
[Laffite] was in form and size an uncouth giant, ferocious in temper, 
and in manners as rough and boisterous as the winds and waves he 
dealt with. Instead of this, however, she was pleasingly disappointed 
on finding that he was, in every particular the very reverse of what 
her imagination had pictured him. He was of middle stature—per- 
haps a little above it—[Hall states that he was six feet, two inches] 
graceful, ... dark hair, brown complexion and a pair of eyes as 
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vivid as the lightning and as black as ebony.—In conversation he 
was mild, placable and polite; but altogether unjocular and free 
from levity. There was something noble and attractive in his aspect 
in spite of its occasional severity; and between the fierceness of his 
glance, and the softness of his speech, the disparity was striking. . .. 
The only complaint which his fair guest could urge against him, 
was one which it was natural for her sex to make—his want of com- 
municativeness. Her curiosity was not gratified to the extent she 
expected and desired. Nevertheless, the meeting was an interesting 
one; and all things passed off well. The dinner was sumptuous; & 
many very entertaining as well as thrilling adventures were related 
by several of the party; but all attempts of Mrs. Long to obtain any 
important information from the host, respecting himself were adroitly 
and politely parried; and she was compelled to return with as little 
knowledge as she came, concerning his future operations.** 


It is said that Laffite left Galveston forever that evening. {f 
this is true, then early April and not May, as most writers sav, 
was the time of his departure. Dr. J. O. Dyer said that in 
1850 Mrs. Long had an autographed letter from Laffite offering 
her lumber.** Jane was not at Bolivar in May. Warren D. C. 
Hall said that Laffite gave him lumber and other things to 
make the camp at Bolivar more comfortable.** At the Texas 
Centennial in Dallas there was exhibited in the museum a 
powder horn, carved to resemble a fish, with the words “El 
Perata’”’ in the design, which Laffite is supposed to have given 
Jane Long. Years later she presented it to one of her admirers. 
Sam Houston, and it is said that he, in turn, gave it to Robert 
Hall, one of Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna’s guards, following 
the battle of San Jacinto.** Laffite resented the term pirate as 
applied to himself. Whether or not Laffite would have made such 
a gift is an open question. 

Jane’s first visit to Bolivar was brief. Long ordered the men 
who planned to remain with him to report there by April 10, 
1820. He put Walker in charge, and he, Jane, and Hall left 
for Alexandria, going by way of Kit Adams’ home to collect 
$2,000 which he owed Long. They wasted no time in picking 
76. 
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up Ann and going to New Orleans. What Jane did during 
the six weeks in which her husband and Hall were raising 
funds and recruits is not clear. It is known that they boarded 
with a Mrs. Fox and that Jane gave serious thought to her future 
life in Texas, for she decided that it was no place to take little 
Ann and that she would leave her with her sister, Mrs. Chesley, 
in Rodney, Mississippi.** —The two went alone to the Chesley 
home. 

Long soon learned that neither the French nor the Spanish, for 
different reasons, were interested in backing his expedition and 
that he would have to depend wholly upon Americans. At last 
he obtained the support of E. W. Ripley, Isaac T. Preston, and 
the House of Brant and Foster, who not only furnished him 
with a respectable outfit but promised more, apparently with 
the provision that they have the final voice in important decisions. 
This is significant for they asked that the expedition be led by 
a Mexican who would be recognized by the revolutionary Mex- 
ican government. The person they chose was José Felix Trespa- 
lacios—just out of the Spanish prison in Havana, who was to play 
an important role in the Longs’ future.** With Trespalacios were 
Ben Milam, John Austin, Christy, and Santiago Modello. 

The expedition was ready to sail for Bolivar. Provisions, arms, 
and men were all aboard, but Jane had not returned from 
Rodney. The two boats waited several days before she arrived. 
Long put his wife on the Three Sisters with Milam and Austin 
to sail down the Mississippi; then he went aboard his sloop, 
which was carrying the arms and ammunition, and slipped up 
the river and out through Vermillion Bay. 

The Three Sisters was not allowed to sail immediately. Just 
as the vessel was ready to weigh anchor, a customs officer came 
aboard looking for contraband articles of war. He found nothing 
and asked to examine Mrs. Long’s trunks. She refused permis- 
sion, saying that she would go ashore before submitting to such 
an indignity; she was preparing to do just that when he capitu- 
lated, apologized, and went ashore. At last the vessel got under 
way; but it scarcely had reached the English Bend, the first turn 
in the river, when Jane informed the captain that she had 
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changed her mind about going and that she could not leave her 
only child. The Three Sisters was heaved to, a passing English 
ship hailed, and Jane went aboard to return to her sister's home 
and Ann. Surely the men sighed with relief as they hoisted sa:l 
for the third time. Despite the delays, they reached Bolivar as 
soon as did James Long, on June 1 or 2, 1820.*° 

The summer months were filled with interesting experiences 
and troubles for the impatient Long. Trespalacios did not come 
to Galveston for several months. Long set up a government, drew 
up laws, made Galveston a port of entry and named it Las 
Casas, fought a battle with the Karankawa Indians, and seemed 
to maintain discipline over his disgruntled men. They had come 
to Texas to fight, not to clear land and put in cotton as the 
expedition backers insisted that they do.* 

Because of a warrant for Long’s arrest for transporting contra- 
band articles of war, Hall returned to New Orleans to complete 
arrangements. He was infected with yellow fever and was ill 
from July until November. Then he was able to obtain a small 
vessel, some men, and provisions which he hastened off to the 
relief of Bolivar. In response to a request from Long, Hall went 
up to Alexandria, met Jane, and brought her to Calcasieu, where 
Long joined them. 

Jane Long finally arrived at Bolivar to make her home in 
November or December of 1820. She brought with her Ann and 
Kian and many personal effects to make life more pleasant at 
the fort. Soon General Long’s quarters must have been looking 
cheerful and homelike. Jane was happy. There were several other 
women at the post, including a Mrs. Allen and a Mrs. Edwards, 
both doctors’ wives. They busied themselves with household 
duties while the men made passes at clearing the land. Christmas 
came and went, and the year of promise, 1821, began. 

In the meantime Trespalacios had arrived at Bolivar. He 
seemed a dignified, sedate, liberal, and kindly man. The only 
objection the men had to him was that he insisted on putting 
them to work. To them labor was infinitely worse than fighting. 
Then to add insult to injury he paid them off in treasury notes 
from Ripley, which the New Orleans merchants refused to honor 
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when some of the men, bent on having a gay time, returned to 
the city with Trespalacios. The Mexican commander was forced 
to go into hiding in the Mulcado home to protect his life until 
Long could come to his rescue.** 

Added to a lack of supplies and the discontent of men who 
had come to fight and not to farm, Long was also burdened 
with trouble with the women at the fort. Certainly life was far 
from dull for Jane. Mary Crow was one of the women living 
at Bolivar. Lamar says, ‘‘[She] did not belong to the upper ten- 
thousand; although she was almost equal to ten thousand in 
many respects especially in the liberal exercise of her tongue.’’** 
Long found it necessary to reprimand her and aroused the wrath 
of young Modello, secretary and protege of the absent Trespala- 
cios—one account states that he was a nephew—who never lost 
an opportunity to insult General Long by disobedience and in- 
civilities. James Long was not the man to endure much of this 
abuse. He ordered Modello arrested; Modello resisted and was 
shot by a guard and soon died of his wounds.** This affair may 
have cost Long the friendship of Trespalacios, although he gave 
no immediate evidence of anger or a wish for revenge. Mary 
Crow soon found another protector and moved to the Sabine 
with Captain Carroll who was in disfavor for the unexplained 
action which caused him to ground his sloop while fleeing from 
a United States vessel.** 

Jane remained at the fort while her husband went to the 
rescue of Trespalacios in New Orleans. From the Sabine, Long 
dispatched a boat with supplies to the relief of Bolivar. In three 
days’ time he had extricated the Mexican commander and bought 
another sloop and supplies. Despite a severe tropical storm which 
nearly swamped the boat, the party reached Bolivar in late 
August. 

The governing council at Bolivar heard of the Plan of Iguala 
and decided that Trespalacios and Milam should leave at once 
for Vera Cruz, contact Agustin de Iturbide, and report to Long. 
They were hardly gone before news came that Bexar and La 
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Bahia had declared for independence. Long thought that no time 
was to be lost if he and his men were to get any credit for freeing 
Texas from Spanish rule. He prepared to leave at once for 
Copano Bay.** 

Jane’s life with her husband had been made up of meetings 
and partings; consequently, she probably felt no special appre- 
hension this time when he kissed her and Ann good-by. He 
promised to be gone only three weeks. Since she was expecting 
another baby in December, she probably whiled away her time 
making its clothes. 

Texas historians differ as to the number of soldiers Long left 
to guard Bolivar. Lamar states, ““[Long] left behind 50 soldiers 
to garrison the fort.’’** 

When a month passed with no word from either General Long 
or Trespalacios, the men began to get restless. Lieutenant Walter 
C. White and James Knight were the first to leave, taking a 
small boat, the steel mill, and tools to trade with the Indians on 
the Trinity. They never returned. Then followed a steady exodus 
until supplies were nearly gone. Finally the doctors and their 
wives knew that they must leave also because of the dangerously 
low food supply. They begged Jane to go with them and agreed 
to take her either to Alexandria or to Mississippi. ““My husband 
left me here and I shall stay until he returns,” she replied, re- 
fusing to admit even to herself that something had happened to 
James Long. In another few days the last soldier left the fort, 
taking with him the remaining bit of flour. Fortunately there 
was some ammunition, several muskets, a few fishhooks, and 
one line.‘ 

Jane Long was alone on Bolivar except for six-year-old Ann, 
Kian, and a faithful dog which slept on her doorstep. Later his- 
torians called the dog “Galveston.” Jane was twenty-four and an 
optimist, but even for her the days were long and gray. She shot 
birds and fished to provide food. 

At night the campfires of the Karankawa Indians gleamed 
across the bay from Galveston Island where they were camped. 
Jane believed the stories her husband had told her “that they 
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were cannibals and had eaten more than two hundred Americans 


as she intended they should. 


already.’’** She said that she was threatened frequently by them 
and that several times they came to the beach as if they were 
about to embark for Bolivar.*® A number of writers fill canoes 
with them in full war paint, about to land at Bolivar, but there 
seems to be no authority for such statements. Jane Long had no 
flag. When she thought the Indians threatened her, she hoisted 
her red flannel petticoat over the fort, manned the cannon, and 
fired it as she had seen the men do. This alarmed the Indians who 
retired from the beach, probably thinking the fort was garrisoned 


The winter of 1821-1822 was a severe one. Galveston Bay froze 


saved them. 


that they lived on oysters alone.** 
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for a quarter of a mile out so that “a person could walk on the 
ice without cracking it.”*° On the night of December 21, with a 
cold wind howling about the fort and Kian so ill that she was 
delirious, Jane Long gave birth to her third daughter and called 
her Mary James.* The next morning Jane got up and hunted 
food for her family. Many fish were frozen. She had Ann collect 
these and put them in the brine of an empty pickle barrel and 


One mercy was granted Jane Long; the faithful Kian did not 
die. When she was abie to walk, she and Jane took an old ham- 
mock for a seine, went to the bayou, and caught three mullet 
to use as bait for fishing in the Gulf. They put their last hook 
on their one line and prayed for a strike. When it came, Jane, 
who had foolishly tied the line around her waist, was pulled 
toward deep water. Hastily she untied the line and watched a 
big red fish swim away with their last means of fishing. After 


On Christmas Day there was no reason for celebrating at 
Bolivar, but Jane probably contrived some gift for Ann. Any 
mother who could divert her child’s mind from the danger of 
Indians by making a game of looking for moccasin tracks about 
the fort would surely manage something for Christmas. But the 
big present came for Jane on the following day, a letter from 
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James Long, brought by Captain Rafael Gonzales and six men 
from Monterrey. She was overjoyed. Her husband was a prisoner 
but he was alive and well. The men stayed two days and probably 
provided some food, although sixteen years later Jane failed to 
mention this to Lamar. 

The New Year of 1822 came in without a sound other than 
the lapping of the waves upon the shore. A long, lonely, hopeless 
month passed. Not a soul came near Bolivar. Finally there had 
been no food for three days. Kian was down on the beach gather- 
ing driftwood. She rushed in with the news that three men were 
coming. Jane hastily put on her shoes and rushed out to greet 
them. To her amazement they ran away. In desperation she ran 
after them, calling and yelling, but they were soon out of sight. 
In despair she slowly trudged back toward the fort along the 
beach, her eyes on the ground. She saw a string sticking out of 
the sand and picked it up; it was stuck; she pulled, and it gave. 
It was a fishing line with a big red fish on the hook. All of her 
life Jane Long believed this to be the same fish she lost a month 
before, a miracle which saved her family’s life. Jane was a 
grateful and humble woman. 

Kian apparently spent most of her time on the beach as a 
lookout. Several days after the sighting of the three men, she 
reported approaching sails; but, for some unknown reason, the 
boats failed to anchor. Jane finally took Ann by the hand, her 
baby in her arms, and with Kian they went down to the beach 
and waved. A sloop put out with fifteen men. These were the 
first of Stephen F. Austin’s colonists.** Among them were the 
three men who had run from Jane a few days before. They had 
heard that Long and his men had been taken prisoners, and 
they mistook for Indians a wrecked vessel near by covered with 
birds. 

The men saw at a glance the desperate condition of Long's 
family. One man returned to the ship for meal and other supplies, 
so that Jane and her family had bread for the first time in many 
days. Another went hunting for meat, and in twenty minutes was 
back with a fat buck. That night the vessels moored in the bay. 
Jane Long said that the next morning one vessel sailed for San 
Jacinto. One of the ships was wrecked on Galveston Island. The 
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others were bound for various points—one for the Brazos and 
one for Matamoros. 

The next day a man by the name of Smith, whom Jane had 
met at Calcasieu, appeared rowing a little pirogue in the Gulf, 
close to shore. It was loaded with all his worldly goods; his 
family walked along the beach. They, too, were on their way to 
find a home in Texas. On seeing Jane’s destitute circumstances, 
they begged her to go up the San Jacinto with them, but she 
repeated the old refrain that she would wait for her husband. 
The Smiths left their daughter, fifteen-year-old Peggy, to keep 
her company until they could find a place to settle and send 
back supplies. 

The story of Jane Long’s plight spread rapidly among the 
immigrants and aroused their ready sympathy. The next morning 
the captain of the vessel bound for Matamoros rowed over to tell 
Jane that he had read in the New Orleans paper that her husband 
could not complete his affairs in Mexico in less than a year. He 
proposed that she go to Matamoros and he would pay her ex- 
penses to join her husband in Mexico City. This suggestion 
appealed to Jane, but what was to be done with her new re- 
sponsibility, Peggy Smith? The captain said that he would send 
her by boat to her family who could not be far up the bay. 
Jane quickly packed a trunk and hustled Ann, Peggy, and Kian 
aboard the sloop for the night. Before morning another vessel 
from New Orleans came in. Aboard was Colonel Pettus who 
had read in a late paper that Long was sailing from Vera Cruz 
any day. Other passengers told of rumors that James Long and 
his men were prisoners and working in the silver mines in 
Mexico. 

Jane then gathered her brood about her and asked to be 
taken back to Bolivar.** Her mind must have been whirling 
with questions about the future. But one thing was clear to her. 
She must stay where her husband could find her quickly when 
he did return. Her resolve to remain at the fort was wavering. 
The matter was settled the following day when young James 
Smith rowed in with the supplies his father had promised. She 
was touched by the Smith family’s kindness and accepted the 
invitation to return with James. 
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Jane Long and her family left Bolivar with James Smith in 
the little pirogue on a March morning in 1822. Bolivar had been 
her home for little more than a year, and the last three or four 
months she had guarded the fort alone. Her feelings must have 
been mixed as she looked back. She had been happy there with 
her husband for some ten months; and there she had borne hard- 
ships beyond the stretch of most imaginations. They rowed 
slowly up the bay toward San Jacinto, her faithful dog following 
along the shore. At Rankin’s place they reached the first fresh 
water and the dog ‘drank so much he died.’’** They reached 
Smith’s home in “March, April or may [sic] not recollected.”** 

Colonists were passing up the San Jacinto almost daily. Jane 
remembered many of their names. She asked each newcomer 
whether he had heard anything of James Long. Many of them 
had rumors. One day Abil Terrill, who traded along the coast 
in a little schooner, came up the river with settlers. He promised 
Jane that when he got to Matamoros, he would “ascertain if 
possible, the fate of her husband and write to her.’ 

Life was unpleasant at the Smiths’. Smith soon became ill ‘“‘with 
a fever’’ and died. Jane felt that he had been neglected by his 
family and soon moved near Rankins, where the Bexar road 
crossed the San Jacinto. An old negro man built her a crude hut 
of boards and palmetto leaves. She got milk from a_ near-by 
family, bought a pound of meat from a Dr. Jeter for fifty cents, 
and occasionally was brought venison. Ann spent her days fishing 
in the little bayou. Jane wrote Barbara in Alexandria, but no 
reply came. It was here that Randal Jones, who had been with 
her on that first trip to Texas, and his brother, James, found her. 
They apparently wanted to relieve Jane’s tragic situation, but 
the loose agreement entered into resulted in a misunderstanding 
much gossiped about among the colonists for twenty years.** 

Jane said that Randal and James Jones boarded with her. 
Each had a negro boy who hunted and supplied the table. The 
Joneses said nothing about pay, although she and Kian sewed, 
washed, and cooked for them in return for venison. Randal 
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bought some horses from a Mexican, giving him as part payment 
a chest of tools which had belonged to a carpenter who had 
drowned when one of Austin’s schooners went aground in Gal- 
veston Bay. Jones then asked Jane for a loan of calico, laces, and 
“other articles’ worth $50 because he could not change a $100 
bill. When Lamar wrote this account in 1838, he listed the item- 
ized bill which was dated June 20, 1822.°° This debt came to 
the attention of Stephen F. Austin in 1824, and he asked the 
Jones brothers for their version. Randal replied that he bought 
$50 worth of goods from Jane but said it was to be paid with a 
horse. He said that he had built her a comfortable cabin near 
his own at the Tuscoseta Crossing on the Trinity, hired two 
Negroes, and moved her there in July of 1822. “I had purchased 
some corn meal pork, and salt my Brother and myself hunted and 
found her and her family in plenty of meat ... I consider that 
Mrs. Long is considerably in my debt and wish the thing settled 
immediately ... I can prove the most of what I have here 
related.” 

It was here on the Tuscoseta Crossing of the Trinity that Jane 
received the promised letter from Abil Terrill. It was dated at 
Refugio on July 8, 1822: 


Painful as it may be to your feelings, I conceive it my duty to 
give you a plain & strait account of the untimely death of Genl. Long. 
—He had been but ten days in Mexico [City] when the circumstance 
took place 

Genl. Long was well recd. in Mexico [City], & had recd. several 
visits together with many invitations from our English Col., one of 
which he was about to return, when he was hailed by a Centinel and 
ordered to stop, at the same time, Genl. Long put his hand to his 
side pocket, to draw a paper. (His Pasport) The Centinel sup- 
posing it to be for the purpose of drawing his side fire arms to 
defend himself, at which time the Centinel fired at Genl. Long; 
and the ball entered his side & passed thro’ him; he expired in a 
few minutes. 

His death was much regretted by the inhabitants in general. The 
Congress have it in contemplation, as soon as they get through 
the hurry of business as respects the Govt., to make a hansome 
appropriation for yours & childred & support 

Mr. Sulivan gives the above statements in the presence of those 
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whom accompanied him, and was at the interment, which was at- 
tended with a great concourse of people, exclusive of 40 coaches 
and that every respect was paid. He was not buried with the honors 
of war in consequence of his not being a Catholic— 

Genl. Lopas [Lopez] is Commandant of Monterrey Col. Tres- 
palascios is Governor of Texas and Col. of the militia left Mexico 
some time ago for St Antonio, is supposed to be at that place 
at this time. 500 troops are to be stationed at said place, about 40 
troops leave this place for Labardee in 3 days 

Signed 
Abil Terrill® 

Ben Milam and John Austin maintained that James Long was 
assassinated and that it was planned by Trespalacios. 

After a time Jane again wrote her sister in Alexandria and 
mentioned the possibility of going to San Antonio to see Trespala- 
cios. Late in August the Calvits’ reply came. They also sent her 
a mule by Negro Tom. He brought the first news from her 
family she had had in about two years. Randal Jones said that 
her family “rather recommended her to go on [to see Trespala- 
cios] if she thought the prospect of getting anything from the 
government was flattering.’’*? Two days later a letter came from 
Trespalacios inviting her to come to San Antonio where he could 
supply her needs. He said that he was afraid to send her money 
lest it not reach her.* 

Considering Jane’s dire poverty and these encouragements, it 
is not strange that she decided to go to San Antonio and that 
she asked the Jones brothers to be her escorts. Randal Jones 
later said that he tried to dissuade her because of her small 
children, but she began preparing for the long trip. In addition 
to the mule sent her by the Calvits and the horse Tom rode, she 
needed another animal. She bought a horse from Rankin for 
$30, giving him her “silver spoons and other articles of more 
value than the horse’’ as security." 

Almost a year from the time her husband left her at Bolivar, 
Jane Long and her little cavalcade set out for San Antonio on 
September g, 1822. There were nine in the party. Jane rode a 
horse and carried Mary James, who was nine months old. Ann 
eiGulick and others (eds.) , Lamar Papers, II, 120-121. 

62Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, I, 750. 
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rode a pack mule; another pack animal was led. Randal and 
James Jones had a horse between them. The four Negroes, Kian, 
Tom, and two belonging to the Joneses, walked. The first night 
out they camped at Prairie, where game was so plentiful that they 
remained nine days killing and drying beef and venison for the 
trip. As they were breaking camp, messengers, William Hall and 
a Mr. Moore, arrived with another letter from Trespalacios, 
apparently in reply to one from Jane accepting his invitation. 
He expressed the hope that she would arrive at the same time 
as his wife whom he had not seen since he was imprisoned in 
Havana nine years before. He said his family were made slaves 
and forced to grind corn for the soldiers. 

While the letter from Trespalacios certainly gave Jane’s spirits 
a lift, it did not decrease the difficulties of the trip. The party 
crossed the Brazos at the John McFarlings, where San Felipe 
was later located. McFarling gave them a powder keg in which to 
carry water. Until then they had depended upon streams, By the 
time they reached the Colorado, the baby had a high fever, and 
they stopped at the home of a Mr. Alley until she was better 
before pushing on for the Guadalupe. The horses were nearly 
famished for water before they reached the river and dashed to 
the nearest lagoon, where a party of Karankawa Indians was 
gathering up its horses. The Indians did no harm other than 
scaring Negro Tom nearly to death by trying to take his rifle 
away from him. Two Americans who were camped on the east 
bank of the river asked Jane’s party to join them, but she insisted 
on crossing the stream. That night the Indians attacked and killed 
the two men. 

Goliad apparently remembered James Long pleasantly for it 
staged a welcome for his wife and gave a ball in her honor. Being 
in deep mourning for her husband, she refused to dance at first, 
but “the Priest of the place insisted on dancing with her, an 
honor which she could not deny; she danced with the Revd. 
Gentleman.”®* At the end of a three-day visit Jane had to sell 
a gold watch to pay the tavern bill of the Jones brothers who still 
were unable to cash that $100 bill. 

After five weeks on the way, on October 17, 1822, the little 
party reached San Antonio and stopped at the Alamo, the fort 
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on the east side of the river. After dinner Randal and James 
Jones went to see Baron Felipe Enrique Neri de Bastrop to 
whom they had letters, and he accompanied them to call on the 
governor to announce Jane Long’s arrival. 

Trespalacios bestowed upon General Long’s widow every cour- 
tesy except that for which she had come, remuneration for her 
husband’s financial losses and death. 

Because Governor Trespalacios’ wife also had just arrived in 
San Antonio and they had not established a home, he arranged 
for Jane and her family to stay in the home of Don Erasmo 
Seguin, where they were welcomed and made comfortable. The 
next day the governor and his wife called and expressed their 
regrets at the untimely death of General Long. Trespalacios 
offered to pay Randal and James Jones for bringing Jane to San 
Antonio, but she said that they refused it. In a few days, however, 
the two men were ready to go home but complained that they 
would have to walk. While Jane had promised them ample pay 
on reaching San Antonio, now she hesitated to ask Trespalacios 
for money so soon. She gave them her gray horse instead. 

The first three months Jane, her children, and servants lived 
as a part of the Seguin household; the next three months they 
had an apartment in the Seguin home so that she and Kian could 
do their own marketing and cooking. Then Mulcado, the New 
Orleans merchant who had given Trespalacios shelter when he 
was in hiding there, arrived in San Antonio. His family and 
Jane took a house together, but they were hardly settled when 
another revolution broke out in Mexico and Iturbide was ousted. 

Trespalacios and Mulcado began to plan to leave for Mon- 
terrey, and the governor urged Jane to go with them. He assured 
her that she never should want for anything. It was obvious that 
Trespalacios had no money, and now he was without standing 
in the reigning government. Jane could foresee nothing to be 
gained by accepting this second invitation. Furthermore she was 
not by nature a manana woman. She was thinking about returning 
to her sisters in the United States. Another man, however, entered 
the scene. 

Leonard Peck, a Philadelphia merchant who had known both 
Long and Trespalacios, came to San Antonio with a pack train 
on his way to Monterrey. He not only paid the expenses of the 
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families of Trespalacios and Mulcado to Monterrey, but also 
refused to leave San Antonio until Jane Long was provided for. 
Finally she gave him some of her dresses and jewelry to trade in 
Mexico in exchange for $500. He then asked her to keep another 
$500 for him until he returned. Bread was quite scarce in San 
Antonio. Peck went out at night and bought all that he could 
find. He also bought corn at $20 a peck and three bags of coffee 
at $3 a pound. All this Jane hid in her chest.** As soon as Peck 
was well on his way to Monterrey, he returned Jane’s dresses 
and jewelry by messenger. 

Trespalacios’ last act before leaving San Antonio was to give 
Jane the arms and ammunition taken from her husband when 
he and his men were made prisoners there in the fall of 1821. 

Jane and the children made many friends among the kindly 
people of San Antonio, who were greatly concerned because the 
baby had never been baptized. To please them Jane agreed and 
services were arranged. They furnished Mary James a long, white 
christening robe, paid Kian $4.00 to carry her across town to 
the church, tossed $100 in silver coins to the poor along the way, 
and showered the baby with gifts." 

On August 6, 1823, ten months after arriving in San Antonin 
with such great expectations, Jane, her children, Kian, and Tom 
left with the Peck and Pye pack train for the United States. There 
were forty mules, many loaded with silver, bound for New 
Orleans. Jane had traded her husband’s firearms for a horse and 
a mule which she and Ann rode. Peck carried Mary James.** 

Jane’s account of this trip across Texas indicates that she 
had recovered sufficiently from her experience at Bolivar and 
her husband's death to regain her robust sense of humor and 
to enjoy life again. When the train overtook a large family going 
on foot to the Trinity, the ever generous Peck had them taken 
up behind his riders. Pye drew the oldest daughter, a young 
woman; consequently he was the target of many jokes the rest 
of the trip. Jane came in for a share of the teasing, however, 
after a widower on the Brazos, whose wife had just died, feasted 
the whole pack train on watermelons and then proposed to her. 

133. 
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Somewhere between the Trinity and Nacogdoches, Alexander 
Calvit, Jane’s brother-in-law, met the pack train and took Jane 
and her family to his home in Alexandria.”’ It had been three 
momentous years since she left this same home with Warren 
D. C. Hall to join her husband at Bolivar. 

The sisters had much to talk about. It was six months before 
Jane was ready to go to Mississippi to visit Mrs. Miller, the 
former ‘‘Sister Chesley.” As Jane was leaving the Calvits, Ben 
Milam rode up. He had returned from his long imprisonment 
in Mexico by way of Havana, Norfolk, Virginia, and New 
Orleans. He brought Jane her husband’s last messages, his papers, 
letters, and clothing. He accompanied her to the Miller home 
and remained there a week. Milam remained a faithful friend 
until his death in the battle of Bexar in 1835. 

Fate seemed to have nothing good in store for Jane Long. 
Mary James died on June 25, 1824.7! Later that year Jane, Ann, 
and Kian moved back to Texas with the Calvits and had a difficult 
year on the Neches because of a crop failure. Jane and Ann spent 
a pleasant summer, however, as guests in the Jared E. Groce home 
on the Brazos. In December of the following year, 1825, Jane 
and the Calvits reached San Felipe, where they eked out a bare 
living until 1828. Friends felt that Mrs. Long deserved assistance 
from the Mexican government, and there is evidence in Austin’s 
papers that she applied for a pension. It was denied because Long 
had no commission from the government, according to a letter 
from Ellis P. Bean.*? Long had spurned Iturbide’s offer to make 
him a general. 

Jane was thirty years old in 1828. What had the hard, tragic 
years done to her? Fortunately, J. C. Clopper of Cincinnati left 
an excellent description of her at this time. He, like many men 
before and after him, was fascinated by the charming Jane. 


In person, she is tall ... a beautiful figure ... with the energies of 
masculine vigour yet moving with a grace that is truly and wholly 
feminine—her countenance tho’ not expressive of the fire of genius 
is highly interesting—her features are regular—her aspect smil- 
ing—her eyes sparking her tongue not to pliant for a female 
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very engaging in all her conversations ...—now she will fascinate 
her auditor by the ease and fluency with which she can descant upon 
general topics—addressed by the beau the fop or gallant, he does 
not find her out of her forte—a gay widow of about 35 she is agrec- 
able where and when and as the manner and disposition of her 
company requires.’* 

The remainder of this remarkable woman’s life is better known 
than the earlier years, although her troubles were not over. 

Ann reached marriageable age. No doubt with an eye to her 
meeting a desirable man, Jane sent her fifteen-year-old daughter 
back to Natchez to school in 1830. There she met and married 
Edward Winston of Washington, Mississippi, in January of 1831. 
April saw them landing with Jane and the Isaac Dunbars at 
Matagorda, Texas.” 

With a man in the family again Jane took up her grant of 
land conferred upon her in 1827, where Milam built a cabin 
for her on the site of old Fort Bend. The going was hard, and in 
1832 she opened in Brazoria the boarding house which became 
famous in Texas history. She ran it for five years, and she and 
Kian did all the work, even to the laundry. Most of the prominent 
men who came to Texas stayed there.** Here Stephen F. Austin 
delivered his keynote address to the convention of 1835.7° This 
was followed by a visit from Colonel Juan N. Almonte with a 
great flourish of trumpets; and Jane Long was taking part in the 
intrigues of the time. While Almonte traded compliments with 
his hosts in the dining room, secretly taking notes on the re- 
sources of the country, the entertainers were procuring powder 
and arms and storing them in a brick outhouse on Jane’s place.” 

David Burnet,"* Sam Houston, and Mirabeau B. Lamar, the 
first three presidents of the Republic of Texas, lived at Jane 
Long’s house. It is said that both Houston and Lamar asked 
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her to marry them.”* There is ample evidence of Lamar’s regard 
for her. He loaned her money when he first came to Texas and 
wrote his brother just before the battle of San Jacinto that he 
would leave his trunks with her and make and leave a will either 
with her or Lorenzo de Zavala.*®° While Lamar was vice-president, 
he wrote and dedicated to “Bonnie Jane’ a poem clearly de- 
claring his love.*t But Jane remained a gay widow, and ten years 
later Lamar substituted the name of Ann for Jane in the poem. 

Life in the Republic of Texas was far from dull;** and one 
may be certain that Jane took an active part in all the gaiety. 
After the San Jacinto ball one young girl complained in her 
diary that she had danced with General Houston, but that he 
forgot all about her when his attentions were claimed by a gay 
young widow. Was this Jane Long? 

In 1837, when she was thirty-nine, Jane moved to her grant 
at Richmond in Fort Bend County, bought a negro man, and 
began farming. Soon she had a comfortable home, which she 
managed so well that she never again was in want. Furthermore, 
she paid off James Long’s debts. In 1850 her plantation was one 
of sixteen in Texas valued at more than $10,000, an impressive 
sum for that time.** 

By the time the Civil War began, Jane was known as Aunt 
Jane or Grandma Long. She was exceedingly loyal to the Con- 
federacy and would wear nothing not made in the South. She 
even wore a palmetto hat which she made and trimmed; her 
homespun dresses were of cotton grown, ginned, spun, woven, 
and dyed on her own plantation. She sewed and knitted furiously 
to help fill the boxes the Richmond women sent their soldiers.“ 

The winter years of life found Grandma Long surrounded by 
admiring friends and loved by her family, the children and 
grandchildren of Ann Winston Sullivan, who had died in 1870. 
After Edward Winston’s early death, Ann had married Judge 
J. S. Sullivan. Another Kian, granddaughter of the faithful 
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woman who had been her servant, friend, and companion 
throughout the hard years, attended to Jane’s personal wants. 
She wore ‘‘a cap from each side of which her beautiful gray 
curls hung. ... She smoked a pipe ... the tobacco was grown 
in a little field near the house [and] she was very particular 
about its quality.”** Sarah Jones Bruckmiller, daughter of 
Randal Jones who figured so often in Jane’s early life, recalled 
in 1922 that “she was a lovable old lady who got very angry when 
they used to say she had set her cap for Pa.”** She retained that 
divine spark, that love of life, and keen sense of humor which had 
drawn friends to her throughout her long life. 

Jane Long, Mother of Texas, died on December 30, 1880, aged 
eighty-two, and lies in the peaceful little cemetery at Richmond 
under a simple stone.*’ 


ssIbid. 

8éMrs. Joe Bruckmiller, Houston Post, April 17, 1932. 

87Headstone in Richmond cemetery, Richmond, Texas; I. D. Affleck, Galveston 
News, March 3, 1881. 
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CHARLES A. BACARISSE 


HE Texas Gazette played an important part in the great 

drama of the westward movement of the Anglo-Americans 

into the Mexican province of ‘Texas. Although it was not 
the first newspaper to be printed in Texas, it was, as far as is 
known today, the first to be printed in Austin’s Colony.’ 

The purpose of this study is to tell the story of the founder 
of the Texas Gazette; to trace the development of the Gazette 
through its first fifty-two numbers, which covered little more 
than a year; and, finally, to show the place and service of the 
newspaper in Texas history. 

Little is actually known about Godwin B. Cotten, who, in 1829, 
began publishing the Texas Gazette at San Felipe de Austin. The 
earliest knowledge of Cotten is as an officer serving with the 
forces of José Alvarez de Toledo who, in 1813, was engaged 
in an effort to overthrow the Spanish control of Texas. During 
this period Cotten would have been twenty-two years of age, 
‘more than enough to have been connected with Toledo’s expe- 
dition.”* With the Toledo expedition was a printer named Moore 
who printed irregularly a small newspaper called El Mejicano. 
Cotten may have served his apprenticeship under Moore. From 
1815 to 1816 Cotten was the publisher of the Louisiana Gazette 
at New Orleans,’ and from 1816 to June 23, 1819, of the Mobile 


1Duncan W. Robinson states that the Texas Gazette was “not the first Texas 
newspaper and not even the first to have been issued in Austin’s colony. ...” He 
gives as his authority for this statement E. C. Barker (ed.) , “Notes on Early Texas 
Newspapers, 1819-1836,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXI, 127. Since that 
article was written, Professor Barker has discovered that the date on Austin’s 
letter to J. H. Bell given as July 5, 1824, was a mistake. The date that Austin had 
written was “July 5, 18—” and someone else had added the ‘‘24” to the date. Since 
it was on the basis of this confused date that Professor Barker had supposed that 
there was an earlier newspaper than the Gazette in Austin’s colony and since he 
now feels that the date should be July 5, 1830, as concluded from evidence in the 
letter, it is reasonable to assume that the paper Austin mentioned was the Gazette. 
See Duncan W. Robinson, Judge Robert McAlpin Williamson: Texas’ Three-Legged 
Willie (Austin, 1948), 51. 

2Ike H. Moore, “The Earliest Printing and First Newspaper in Texas,” South- 
western Historical Quarterly, XXXIX, 98. 

Douglas C. McMurtrie, ‘Pioneer Printing in Texas,” ibid., XXXV, 18:2. 
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Gazette in Mobile, Alabama.‘ Until May, 1819, Cotten published 
the Gazette in partnership with Isaac Miller. Daniel B. Sanderson 
succeeded Miller, and on June 23, 1819, Cotten announced that 
he had sold his interest in the Mobile Gazette to Sanderson.* 

For a decade there is no record of Cotten’s activities. On 
August 10, 1829, he arrived at Austin’s Colony, stating that he 
had just come from Louisiana, with intentions of starting a 
newspaper.® The publication of his paper became known in the 
United States, for the Niles’ Register of November 28, 1829, 
made mention of it along with a newspaper in Nacogdoches.’ 
Cotten had, in fact, already begun publication when the article 
appeared in Niles’ Register, for the date on the first issue of the 
Texas Gazette is September 25, 1829. 

The historical significance of the Gazette may have come about 
quite by accident. Late in December, 1829, the ayuntamiento of 
San Felipe de Austin met in special session “to make regulations 
and verify the sales, on the 15th of this month, of certain building 
lots ....”” Cotten had bought two lots: “the first at $25 and the 
other at $20, which makes the sum of $45.’”* This seemingly 
minor purchase had important historical consequences. Cotten, 
finding that he was unable to pay cash for the lots, went to the 
ayuntamiento with a proposition. On Monday, February 1, 1830, 
Cotten offered to publish “all orders, decrees, advertisements, 
etc. etc. of the ayuntamiento at any time when required, for 
the term of one year from the first day of January 1830” in full 
payment for the lots that he had contracted to purchase. The 
ayuntamiento accepted this proposition. Thus, because Cotten 
bought two lots and then found he could not pay for them, the 
Texas Gazette became a semi-official publishing organ of the 


4See a letter from Douglas C. McMurtrie to Mrs. Mattie Austin Hatcher, archivist 
of the University of Texas, dated May 25, 1931, bound with a photostatic copy of 
the Texas Gazette (MS. in Newspaper Collection, University of ‘Texas Library) . 

5Ibid. 

6McMurtrie, “Pioneer Printing in Texas,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XXXV, 182. 

7The note in Niles’ Register read: “Texas—Mr. G. B. Cotton [sic] is about to 
commence a newspaper at St. Felipe de Austin, in Texas. A newspaper has been 
recently commenced at Nacogdoches.”—Niles’ Register (Baltimore), November 28, 
1829. 

8E. C. Barker (ed.), “Minutes of the Ayuntamiento of San Felipe de Austin,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXI, 418. 
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ayuntamiento of San Felipe de Austin and consequently offers to 
later historians a great treasure of historical data.° 

The Texas Gazette was a typical frontier newspaper, not any 
better than the average and probably no worse. Each issue of 
Cotten’s weekly paper contained four pages with three columns 
to the page, except the last number which was enlarged and 
carried four columns. Most of the issues measured nine and a 
half inches by twelve inches, but the last issue of volume one 
was slightly larger. At the outset, the subscription rate was $6.00 
per year in cash or produce. By September, 1830, the rates were 
changed to read “$6 per annum, if paid in advance, $7 if paid 
within six months, $8 if not paid until the expiration of the year, 
in good merchantable produce; if not punctually paid cash will 
be demanded.” There was only one other change in the rates. The 
last number of the Gazette carried in its banner the statement 
that the rates were “$5 Per Annum, in Advance, and $8 if not 
paid till the end of the year.” 

Advertising was an important feature of the paper. For $2.00 
an advertiser could get ten lines of copy in three consecutive 
issues of the paper. The price was fifty cents for each continuance 
thereafter. Agents for the Gazette included McKinstry and Austin 
in Brazoria, Dr. William D. Dunlap in Harrisburg, George Orr 
in Trinity, Colonel Green DeWitt in Gonzales, Adolphus Sterne 
in Nacogdoches, James W. Breedlove in New Orleans, James D. 
McCoy in Alexandria, Louisiana, T. Devalcourt in Attakapas, 
and Grissam and Griffith in Natchez, Mississippi.*° 

Establishing a press on the frontier was difficult and expensive. 
It may be estimated that Cotten’s press cost at least fifteen hun- 
dred dollars,"* and the expense of transporting the press, type, 
materials, and a year’s supply of paper probably amounted to an 
additional thousand dollars." Aside from the difficulty of getting 
subscribers to pay their bills, Cotten also had trouble making 


XXII, 79. 

10Texas Gazette, I, No. 16, March 27, 1830. 

11Henry Austin to Stephen F. Austin, Matamoros, January 29, 1830, in Eugene 
C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers (Vols. I and II, Annual Report of the Amer- 
ican Association for the years 1919 and 1922, Washington, 1924, 1928; Vol. III, 
University of Texas Press, Austin, 1926), II, 328. 
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his publishing deadlines. The issue of August g, 1830, was delayed 
because the press broke down. Pied type delayed the issue of 
October 30, 1830, and the paper shortage forced Cotten to 
explain to his readers in the issue of November 27, 1830, that 
he would not be able to get out the next issue on time because 
the paper he had ordered from New Orleans had not arrived. 
As if this were not enough to drive any man from the pub- 
lishing business, Cotten also had trouble with persons who 
were not subscribers taking the papers from subscribers’ homes. 
Cotten offered a ten dollar reward and warned that he would 
prosecute the thieves to the limit of the law. 

In the first number it was announced that the Texas Gazette 
was to be dedicated to unbiased political and miscellaneous in- 
telligence. “It will chronicle events,’ wrote Cotten, “as they 
transpire within our own country, or [what] may come to us 
from foreign parts.” Although the paper advocated the national 
and state constitutions in the belief that they would work for 
harmony and union, there was to be no party spirit displayed 


in the Gazette. 
Cotten did most of the editorial work, but it is known that 


Robert McAlpin Williamson and Stephen F. Austin also con- 
tributed editorials to the first volume. All the editorials each 
man wrote have not been identified, but some of the more 
important ones have. D. W. Robinson maintains that Cotten 
wrote the strange editorial championing the cause of some 
gamblers who had been arrested and fined. Robinson reasons 
that it was probably Cotten who wrote the editorial requesting 
the ayuntamiento to return the fines leveled against the gamblers 
because Williamson was, at the time, prosecutor for the 
ayuntamiento, and Austin was against gambling on moral 
grounds. This left Cotten as the probable author.’* As additional 
evidence, it should be pointed out that Williamson had stopped 
writing regularly for the Gazette at least five months before this 
editorial appeared. Robinson advances the idea that, because 
of this editorial and other similar incidents, Austin wrote of the 
Texas Gazette that it had been “badly conducted.” 


13Texas Gazette, I, No. 23, May 15, 1830. 
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Not only did Austin feel that the paper was mismanaged, but 
also there is some reason to believe that he did not entirely 
trust Cotten. On one occasion, when Austin wanted printed some 
blank certificates with his signature already on them to allow 
colonists to continue to come into his colony after the Law of 
April 6, 1830, he wrote to Samuel M. Williams from Bexar as 
follows: 


I send you two hundred signatures, have certificates printed over 
them verbatim like the others and fill them up, all except the name 
—give as many to R. Williamson as he wants and send some to Mc- 
Guffin and some to Piedrass, and some to Col. Thorn. Try and 
have them printed at night when no one is present and take care 
that none of the blanks get into other hands, let none know any- 
thing of this but Lesassier and Williamson.'* 

In the same letter, as if he feared that Williams might not un- 
derstand the warning in the first paragraph, Austin wrote, “At- 
tend to the writing of the certificates [do] take care of my signa- 
tures, don’t put m[e] in the power of the printer or his boys.” 
On the printing of the certificates, Professor E. C. Barker writes: 


There is an air of furtiveness here, but it was the signatures and not 
the certificates that gave uneasiness. ... That there was no desire 
to deceive the authorities is evident from the fact that [José de las] 
Piedras was to have a supply of the certificates.1* 


Thus Austin must have felt that the qualities of ‘“‘silence, pru- 
dence, and vigilance,” necessary for this undertaking, were lack- 
ing in Cotten. 

With the seventh issue of the Texas Gazette, dated January 23, 
1830, Robert McAlpin Williamson assumed the position of editor, 
and Cotten became printer and publisher.*® Robinson feels that 
Cotten “recognized in the learned young Georgian talents which 
might be used to popularize the paper.” Robinson also suggests 
that another reason for the change may have been that William- 
son’s rapid rise in public esteem would enable him to serve the 
paper’s best interests with the ayuntamiento.*” It should be re- 


16S. F. Austin to S. M. Williams, Bexar, December 28, 1830, in Barker (ed.), 
Austin Papers, II, 568-569. 

17Ibid. In February, 1830, Cotten had advertised for a young man to work as 
an apprentice. See Texas Gazette, I, No. 9, February 6, 1830. 

18Eugene C. Barker, Life of Stephen F. Austin (Austin, 1949), 276. 

19Robinson, Texas’ Three-Legged Willie, 52. 
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called that just a little more than one week later Cotten made 
his proposal concerning the publication of decrees for the 
ayuntamiento in payment for the lots that he had purchased. 
Perhaps, and this is mere conjecture, it was Williamson who 
suggested this arrangement. 

Williamson remained as editor for a little more than three 
months, but the exact period is unknown because one issue 
of the Gazette is missing, and in the following issue, dated May 8, 
1830, Cotten had resumed the editorship. During Williamson’s 
editorship there were no drastic changes made in the paper. He 
did begin the use of a motto, “Dios y Libertad,” or “God and 
Liberty.” Possibly the principal reason that there was no great 
change in the editorial policy of the paper was that Stephen F. 
Austin was the guiding spirit behind all the stands of the paper 
on important issues. Although Austin never signed any of his 
editorials, Professor Barker has identified at least five which were 
written by Austin during Williamson’s service, and there are an 
equal number written by Austin during Cotten’s later 
editorship.* Robinson points out that Williamson was inclined 
to write editorials that Austin “would have considered light,” 
such as the one that held up to the admiration of the public 
the account of a surgical feat in which Captain Robert Kuyken- 
dall was restored his sight through a skillful operation by Dr. 
Robert Peebles.** Williamson is also credited with writing the 
editorials on the growth of the colony and the establishment of 
a local sawmill as a sign of progress.** 

As has been stated previously, the exact date of Williamson’s 
leaving the Gazette is not known, and perhaps that missing 
issue would throw more light on the reason for his leaving. 
Robinson suggests that he left because Cotten could not pay 
his salary.** The two men seem to have parted on friendly 
terms, however, for seven months later Cotten announced that 
he had sold the paper to Williamson. 

Of all the editorials, those of the greatest historical interest 
were written by Austin, who served to set the general policy 
~ 21Calendar of the Austin Papers, in Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, I, 1113-1122. 

22Robinson, Texas’ Three-Legged Willie, 54; Texas Gazette, I, No. 16, March 27, 
1830. 


28Robinson, Texas’ Three-Legged Willie, 54. 
241bid., 59. 
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of the paper. It is fairly certain that he must have advised both 
Williamson and Cotten as to the proper attitude to take on 
matters concerning the Mexican government and his colony. 
Although the Gazette had changed editors three times in one 
year, Austin’s influence gave a certain continuity to the newspaper 
that it could not have otherwise had. Austin also served the paper 
in other ways. He was its translator at times, as well as one of 
Cotten’s best customers.*° 

In the issue of May 15, 1830, the week following his return 
as editor, Cotten changed the motto of the paper, both in word- 
ing and language. The first motto, picked by Williamson, read 
“Dios y Libertad.’ Cotten changed it to read in English, “Where 
Light is, There is Liberty—Where Liberty Dwells, There is my 
Country.” The change from Spanish to English may have been 
a minor irritation to Austin. 

Whatever the misdemeanors of the Texas Gazette and its pub- 
lisher, the paper served well both Austin and his colony.** Its 
life coincided with two of the great crises that the colonists faced: 
President Vicente Guerrero’s decree of September 15, 1829, 
abolishing slavery, and the Law of April 6, 1830. 

In August, 1829, President Guerrero had been given extra- 
ordinary authority for the purpose of driving the Spanish in- 
vaders out of Mexico. General José Maria Tornel induced 
Guerrero to take advantage of these dictatorial powers to issue 
a decree abolishing slavery. Tornel hoped by this means to stop 
the further colonization of Texas by Anglo-Americans. The 
decree reached Texas in a letter from Governor José Maria 
Viesca on October 16, 1829. The political chief, Ramén Musquiz, 
drew up a statement to be sent back through the governmental 
channels to the President in which he argued that the right to 
hold slaves, along with other property, was guaranteed. Further- 

25From November, 1829, through November, 1830, Austin’s bill with Cotten 
amounted to $687.24, against which Cotten drew $275 worth of merchandise, 
leaving at the end of the year a credit to Cotten of $316.24, which Austin paid in 
full on December 18, 1830. See Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, Il, 562-563. 

26Austin wrote to Williams: “That little establishment [the Texas Gazette] badly 
as it has been conducted, has been of great service to [Texas] and has had an 
agency in warding off some blows that were meditated against that country, for 
it has in some degree tended to correct some very erronious [sic] opinions as to 


the character of the new settlements and their feelings towards the Govt.”—Austin 
to S. M. Williams, Saltillo, February 19, 1831, in Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, II, 
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more, the right of the first colonists to hold slaves was specifically 
recognized by the act legalizing Austin’s contract. Musquiz thus 
requested that ‘Texas be exempted from the decree. The governor, 
Viesca, also wrote in the same vein to the President.” 

Although the political chief of the department of Texas had 
suspended the official publication of the decree, the colonists in 
Texas soon heard of it. A real concern developed among them. 
This concern is illustrated by John Durst’s emotional and un- 
grammatical letter to Austin in which he wrote, “in the Name 
of God what Shall we do for Gods Sake advise me on the subject 
by the return of Mail we are ruind for ever Should this Measure 
be adopted.”’** 

Just when the Texas Gazette would have been a convenient 
means of answering John Durst and all the other colonists, it 
was out of operation. As early as October 19, 1829, Austin, with 
the aid of Samuel May Williams, was engaged in translating the 
national and state constitutions, laws, and decrees that affected 
his colony.” Then, in the second week of November, the press 
of the Texas Gazette was busy printing the Austin translations.*’ 
Austin probably received Ramon Musquiz’s letter telling him of 
the decree just as the Gazette was preparing to print the trans- 
lation. Austin apparently was reluctant to comment upon the 
decree in the Gazette, especially since Musquiz had asked Austin 
to keep the information confidential.*' Moreover, Austin could 
not know that the colonists would hear of the decree before the 
press could be put back to printing the Gazette. 
~ 27Barker, Life of Austin, 213-214; William Forrest Sprague, Vicente Guerrero: 
Mexican Liberator (Chicago, 1939), 104-105. 

2sJohn Durst to S. F. Austin, Nacogdoches, November 10, 1829, in Barker (ed.), 
Austin Papers, Il, 285. 

29§. F. Austin to José Antonio Navarro, Villa de Austin, October 19, 1829, in 
ibid., I, 272. 

30During this period the Gazette suspended publication for almost three months 
—from November 7, 1829, to January 23, 1830. The editor assured his readers that 
this interruption would not keep them from getting the full fifty-two issues. The 
pamphlet that was printed for Austin is the earliest known book printed in Texas. 
Its title was Translation of the Laws, Orders, and Contracts on Colonization, from 
January, 1821, up to this time, in virtue of which Col. Stephen Austin has intro- 
duced and Settled foreign emigrants in Texas, with an Explanatory Introduction. 
See McMurtrie, “Pioneer Printing in Texas,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XXXV, 182. 

31Musquiz to Austin, Bexar, October 29, 1829, in Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, 


II, 278-280. This letter was written nine days before the Gazette printed its last 
issue prior to beginning work on the translation. 
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In the issue of January 23, 1830, the Gazette published a trans- 
lation of Guerrero’s decree along with a “‘cautiously edited’ copy 
of Ramon Musquiz’s letter to the governor.** Thus the colonists 
were told the worst, yet some hope was held out to them in the 
letter of Musquiz. 

The next issue of the Texas Gazette must have been a welcome 
one to the colonists, for in it were published translations of 
three communications: a letter from the minister of relations, 
dated December 2, 1829, stating that Texas was excepted from 
the decree; a letter from Jdése Maria Viesca, the governor of 
Coahuila y Texas, relaying the joyous news to the political chief, 
Musquiz; and the letter of Musquiz to the alcalde of San Felipe 
de Austin relaying the news to him. 

The Texas Gazette was to serve Texas in one more crisis before 
it completed its first volume. This last threatening series of events 
revolved around the Law of April 6, 1830. This law was frankly 
designed to stop Anglo-American immigration into ‘Texas. The 
act was based on recommendations by General Manuel de Mier y 
Terdn which were presented to the Congress by Lucas Alaman 
on February 8, 1830.** Briefly, the law proposed action in three 
broad fields: military occupation of Texas; counter-colonization 
by Mexicans and Europeans—particularly by Swiss and Germans; 
and the development of an economic bond between Texas and 
the rest of Mexico by establishing coastal trade.** 

Perhaps Austin knew of the proposed law as early as March 
13, 1830, for on that date and again on March 27, 1830, he 
editorialized in the Gazette that “it is understood that His Excel- 
lency Gen. Teran, is shortly expected in this Department, with a 
respectable body of troops,” which, explained Austin, were 
“intended for the protection of our frontiers.’’ He went on to 
explain that the Tawakoni Indians had recently been committing 


32Texas Gazette, I, No. 7, January 23, 1830; Padilla to Austin, Bexar, November 
26, 1829, in Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, II, 291-292; Barker, Life of Austin, 214. 

33Texas Gazette, I, No. 8, January go, 1830. There is evidence that before the 
petitions from Musquiz and Viesca reached Guerrero, he had already decided to 
exempt Texas from the decree. See Ohland Morton, Terdn and Texas (Austin, 
1948) , 97, for a recent discussion of this issue. 

34For the purposes of this paper it is considered unnecessary to go into a dis- 
cussion of the law itself or of its eighteen articles. For a complete discussion of 
the law, see Barker, Life of Austin, 256-284, and Morton, Terdn and Texas, 95-137. 

35Barker, Life of Austin, 263. 
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“numerous depredations in the vicinity of San Antonio de Bexar,” 
and he added that the arrival of General Teran ‘‘will effectually 
check the predatory excursions of those faithless savages, and 
afford complete protection to settlements.’’** 

On April 3, 1830, the Texas Gazette carried another editorial 
that was likely written by Austin. In it the argument is presented 
that the colony had had every consideration from the government 
and especially from the political chief, Ramon Musquiz, and the 
governor, José Maria Viesca. The editorial reminded the colonists 
what these two men had done for them in connection with the 
Guerrero decree of September 15, 1829: “It is fit we should bear 
in mind this gratuitous and unasked interference on our behalf, 
with the general government.” It is as though the writer were 
implying that perhaps Musquiz and Viesca would interfere again 
in behalf of the colony. Under the heading “Local” in the same 
issue is the information that General Teran had left Matamoros 
on his way to San Antonio de Bexar “with about 400 troops.” 
The paper again noted that “the arrival of this distinguished 
General among us will put a stop to Indian depredations.’’* 

On April 5, 1830, Austin received a letter from E. L. Pettit, 
then in New Orleans, which mentioned some of the proposed 
articles of the law.** By April 10 Austin had translated some of 
the articles of the law and had also written another editorial for 
the Texas Gazette. In this editorial he stated that the colonization 
of Texas had been of great benefit to Mexico and especially to 
the provinces just below Texas. Before Texas was settled, the 
Indians raided into the lower area. Now the Indians were blocked 
by this buffer province. Moreover, Austin pointed out that the 
development of the territory was of other great benefits. Texas 
produced crops that were needed in Tampico and Vera Cruz; by 
colonization, the mineral wealth, rich soil, facilities for manu- 
facturing, and commerce were made available to the Mexican 
republic. This bright picture of the future of Texas was held out 
to the settlers too, and Austin stated that ‘a few years more 


36Editorials in the Texas Gazette, I, No. 14, March 13, 1830, and No. 16, March 
27, 1830. In a letter to Musquiz, dated March 2g, 1830, Austin mentions his recent 
editorials in the Gazette. See Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, II, 354. 

37Texas Gazette, I, No. 17, April 3, 1830. 

38E. L. Pettit to Austin, New Orleans, April 5, 1830, in Barker (ed.), Austin 
Papers, Il, 357. 
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will see Texas a state of the great Confederation.” All this was an 
introduction to the translation of articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 12, 13, and 
18, of the Law of April 6, 1830. Why Austin left the other articles 
unprinted is not certain. Perhaps he was waiting until he could 
hear from Terdn or one of the other officials to whom he had 
written to get an official approval of his translation and interpre- 
tation of the important articles since so much depended upon 
that translation and interpretation.*® Austin also published in 
this issue of the Gazette a letter, dated March 20, 1830, from 
Anastacio Bustamante. In this letter the acting President assured 
Austin that, “during my administration, you and the worthy 
colonists will continue to receive the same proof of regard and 
consideration, which have been manifested by my desires for 
your felicity and progress since the year 1822 ....’’*° 

In May, 1830, Austin had written to Bustamante, Teran, and 
perhaps to Alaman, protesting the injustice of the Law of April 
6, 1830, and advancing his translation and interpretation of the 
ambiguous articles ten and eleven which referred to slavery and 
further colonization. On June 14, 1830, Teran wrote to Austin 
approving his interpretation. On June 19, 1830, probably before 
Austin received Teran’s approval of his interpretation of articie 
ten, Austin published another editorial, intended to calm the 
frightened colonists who had heard the rumor that Teran was 
coming to oppress them and drive them out of Texas. Austin 
first denied emphatically that Tera4n had been sent to oppress 
the colonists and stated: 


Only 2,100 men were ordered for this expedition at first, and not 
more than half that number will probably come on—That erroneous 
impressions have existed in Mexico, relative to Texas, is very evident; 
that harsh and hasty measures may have been contemplated, owing 
to those impressions, may be true; but, that error will continue 
to prevail over truth, cannot be supposed. If so, the visit of Gen. 
Teran should be hailed as a happy event, and not viewed as ominous 
of confusion and civil war.** 


Austin seemed to want the settlers to believe that this trouble 
would work itself out as the Guerrero decree had. When the 
Mexican government found out that the Law of April 6, 1830, 

39°For a full discussion of this matter see Barker, Life of Austin, 266-274. 


40Texas Gazette, I, No. 28, June 19, 1830. 
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was a mistake, the law would be abrogated. Perhaps Austin did 
not believe this himself, but that is the attitude he tried to 
develop in his colonists through the articles in the Texas Gazette. 

On June 26, another editorial by Austin on the benefits that 
Texas would derive from this new law covered the same points 
as the previous editorials. He pointed out that the presence of a 
military establishment would furnish markets for the sale of 
corn, beef, pork, and other items to the army; that it would give 
employment to workmen; and, above all, it would protect the 
colonists from the Indians. On the benefits of the coasting trade, 
Austin wrote that Tampico and Vera Cruz were “the best markets 
in the world for our surplus products and lumber ....” This 
trade would bring cash into the colony. Austin wrote that the 
prospects of European migrants—German, French, and Swiss— 
would “greatly promote the prosperity of Texas; by introducing 
at once, the cultivation of the grape and the manufacture of 
wine” which these peoples would bring with them.‘ 

By July 3, 1830, Austin was ready for his colonists to know 
about the tenth article, but he was careful to include a transla- 
tion of General Teran’s letter of approval of his interpretation. 
He again repeated his points on the benefits that Texas would 
derive from the law, and on the important tenth article he wrote: 


The 1oth article of the law clearly secures the rights of the colonists 
who are already settled. It also guarantees the rights of all the emi- 
grants who are comprehended in the contracts of empresarios, whose 
colonies are established, and permits the full completion of such 
contracts, to the full number contracted for. So that emigration to 
this colony is not stopped, as was erroneously rumoured.** 


This same issue gave a complete translation of the law. 

On July 10, 1830, there appeared in the Texas Gazette the 
longest article that Austin ever wrote for the paper. It covered 
two entire pages and one column on a third page. In the article, 
Austin reviewed the political happenings in Mexico for the 
years 1829 and 1830. He also reviewed the international relations 
of Mexico and the United States, blaming the United States 
minister, Joel R. Poinsett, for the bad feelings that had developed 
between the two countries. He explained that this antagonism 


42Ibid., No. 29, June 26, 1830. 
43Ibid., No. 30, July 3, 1830. 
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was the major cause of the mistrust of the Anglo-American colo- 
nists in Texas, but he expressed the belief that from that point 
on, conditions would become better for the colonists. He denied 
the rumor to the effect that Texas was to be made into a territory 
with a military government.** 

On July 14, 1830, Bustamante wrote to Austin stating that 
he was happy to hear that the colonists had been quieted by 
the publication of his letter dated March 20, 1830. On or about 
August 1, 1830, Austin wrote to Teran to tell him that public 
opinion had been quieted by publications in the Texas Gazette. 
Thus the Mexicans watched the Gazette as a gauge and guide to 
Anglo-American opinion.** In fact, Lucas Alaman wrote to Austin 
on August 25, 1830, to suggest that articles be printed in Spanish 
to call attention to the language and arouse an interest in 
learning it.*® 

Late in September, Austin’s final editorial on the Law of 
April 6, 1830, was published. In it he stated that the Mexican 
officials expressed “the most friendly and paternal disposition 
towards this, and all other settlements in Texas, that have been 
legally established.”” He said that the rumors which had “agitated 
public opinion as to Texas last spring did not originate in the 
colony, but from newspaper articles in the United States.” In 
the last paragraph of the editorial he took up the need for better 
organization of local government and the local judiciary. He also 
stated, prophetically: 


It has become a matter of serious doubt, whether Texas will ever 
rise or prosper, so long as it is united to Coahuila. The question 
of separating, with the view of forming a territorial government, 
as a territory of this nation, is beginning to occupy much of the 
public attention.*” 


In December, 1830, James W. Breedlove wrote to Ausiin telling 
of the action of José Maria Tornel, the Mexican minister in 
Baltimore. Tornel had published article eleven in the newspapers 
of the United States with the warning that “colonization in the 
State of Coahuila and Texas, and the territory of New Mexico, 

44] bid., No. 31, July 10, 1890. 

¢5Bustamante to Austin, July 14, 1830, and Austin to Teran, August 1, 1830, in 
Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, Il, 454 and 461. 


#6Alaman to Austin, August 25, 1830, in ibid., 473. 
47Texas Gazette, I, No. 41, September 25, 1890. 
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by citizens of the United States, has been prohibited.” Breedlove 
suggested to Austin that this notice would do his colony “very 
great injury,” and to counteract this, Breedlove made the follow- 
ing suggestion: 


I am under the impression that it would be well for you to publish 
in the Texas Gazette under your Signature as Empresario a full 
explanation, send it to me and it shall go into the News papers of 
this Country—Unless the prohibitory Idea is explained it will prevent 
thousands from Emigrating this Winter and Spring ....** 


What Austin was trying to do about the Law of April 6, 1830, 
in the editorials and articles that he published in the Texas 
Gazette can best be explained by himself. In a letter to his friend, 
Samuel M. Williams, Austin defended his writings in this way: 


The law of 6 April was founded in error and unjust suspicions, 
but to have said so, would have been very, impolitic, and highly 
injurious, for it would have wounded self love; pride etc. (dangerous 
things to touch among any people) and it would have strengthened 
the suspicions which produced the law for everything said against 
it would have been taken as evidence of disaffection. For these rea- 
sons in the remarks which were made in the Texas [Gazette] in 
June, July etc., the policy of the Govt. was rather defended than 
condemned, and circumstances were stated to shew that there were 
reasons for that measure which justified it. This gratified the self 
love of its authors on the one hand, (a great point gained) and 
they were very much surprised on the other to see that the very 
people who were most injured by the measure, were the first to 
excuse and defend it. This caused inquiries to be made through 
various channels, as to the real characters of the settlers and their 
feelings towards the Govt. and the result has been very favourable 
as to my colony. This at once explains the reasons why so many 
more favors have been extended to that colony than to any other. 
The people at large know of no favors they have recd, neither do 
they know, nor can they appreciate what I have done for them for 
the past ten years, but you and J know that emigration to that 
colony could have been stopped, and that all the ports could have 
been closed, or a George Fisher with a guard put at each.* 


In this way, Stephen F. Austin, the one man in the colony 
best able to judge, summed up the service of the Texas Gazette 
to ‘Texas. But the Texas Gazette also performed another service. 

48J. W. Breedlove to Austin, December 4, 1830, with an enclosure of the notice 


by José M. Tornel, in Barker (ed.), Austin Papers, II, 549-550. 
#*Austin to S. M. Williams, February 19, 1831, in ibid., 601. 
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The pages of the Gazette offer an insight into the lives of the 
colonists as they lived from day to day. In the advertisements 
of the little paper the growth of San Felipe de Austin can be 
traced. There were a variety of small business establishments in 
the town, for there are advertisements by tailors, dry goods 
stores, clock and watchmakers, silversmiths, florists, and boarding 
houses, just to name a few. There was John Cummings who 
ground Indian corn on Tuesday and Saturday; there were several 
surveyors; and there was one—Victor Pepin—who put on a great 
fireworks display for the entertainment of the town. There were 
professional men, too—numerous lawyers, teachers, and so many 
doctors that the ayuntamiento created a board of physicians tc 
examine and certify applicants in ‘“‘physic and surgery.” The 
board was composed of three “practising physicians, assisted by 
the Alcalde, one Regidor, and the Syndico Procurador.”*’ Real 
estate was apparently a big business, for in every issue there are 
mentions of land for sale or some plantation to lease. There are 
notices of sales of slaves throughout the Texas Gazette, even 
though the colonists had so much trouble over that institution. 
One sale, as late as May 22, 1830, listed eighteen negroes for 
sale ranging from three to sixty years of age.°* 

On May 22, 1830, persons living in the colony were informed 
by the Gazette that arrangements had been made with the Mex- 
ican consul in New Orleans to forward all letters arriving post- 
paid at the post office in New Orleans to the newly established 
post office in San Felipe de Austin. Samuel May Williams was 
to be the postmaster in San Felipe de Austin. A few weeks later 
a post office was established at Brazoria, with George B. Mc- 
Kinstry as postmaster, and there was a notice that soon another 
post office would be established at Harrisburg.*? 

In the last issue of volume one, Cotten stated that he had 
sold the paper to his former editor, Robert McAlpin William- 
son. Williamson used the newly acquired press to publish the 
Mexican Citizen, and it was not until sometime in December, 
1831, that the second volume of the Texas Gazette was begun.** 

50Texas Gazette, I, No. 35, August 21, 1830. 

51[bid., No. 24, May 22, 1830. 


52Ibid., No. 26, June 5, 1830. 
538Barker (ed.), “Notes on Early Texas Newspapers,” Southwestern Historical 
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[The following bibliography is a continuation of the compilation of 
theses and dissertations in Texas history produced in the Department 
of History of the University of Texas from 1893 to 1951, the first 
section of which appeared in the July, 1952, Quarterly. ] 


Dasney, EpGAR Rosert — M.A., August, 1927 [107] 
The Settlement of New Braunfels and the History of Its Earlier 
Schools. vii+-131 pp. 

Illustrations: Hermann Seele; site of the first school; New Braunfels Academy; 
class schedule. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter I contains a brief history of the settlement of New Braunfels 
including the Adelsverein, Bourgeois d’ Orvanne and Fisher-Miller grants, activities 
of Prince Solms-Brauntels and John O. Meusebach, and development of the town. 
Chapter II traces the establishment of its early schools, 1845-1858—educational 
clubs, church schools, New Weid orphanage, Comal Union School, private schools, 
and city school. Chapter III discusses the incorporation, organization, teachers, 
and financial support of the New Braunfels Academy, the establishment of the 
New Braunfels High School, and later school history. Appendices include constitu- 
tion for government of German-American Union School, rules and regulations 
of New Braunfels Academy, and rules governing professors, teachers, students, 
patrons, and the principal of the academy. 

T1927/D112. Cen. Tex., Loc., Ger., Eb. 


Davi, FLora AGATHA — M.A., August, 1940 [108] 
The Early History of Houston, Texas, 1836-1845. v-+192 pp. 
Illustrations: change note issued by city of Houston in early days. 
Maps: non> 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters cover the background of Harrisburg and the history of 


Augustus C. and John K. Allen; the early development of the Houston area; the 
political development; cultural growth; and development of order in Houston. 


T1940/D285. G.C., Loc., Rep., Pox., Ep. 
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Denton, DEAN McGuire — M.A., August, 1951 [109] 
Life of Milton H. West. iv+-160 pp. 

Illustrations: Milton Horace West. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Biography of a Texas congressman, Milton H. West of Brownsville. 


Four chapters cover youth, preparation, and training; early years in Congress, 1933- 
1938; middle period of service in Congress; and closing years in Congress, 1944-1943. 


T1951/D435. Bio., Por., gorau C. 


Deviney, Marvin LEE — M.A., August, 1933 [110] 


History of Nueces County to 1850. ix-+-134 pp. 

Illustrations: Colonel H. L. Kinney. 

Maps: ‘Texas, 1835. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Seven chapters include geography and topography of Nueces County; 
first European visitors—Alavarez de Pifteda, Cabeza de Vaca, Francisco de Coronado, 
Robert Cavalier, Sieur de La Salle, Alonzo de Leon, Téran de Rios; first colonies 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande—Louis J. de St. Denis, Diego Ramon, 
Indian troubles, José de Escandén and Nuevo Santander, Orobio Basterra, Villa 
de Vedoya, Rancho de Dolores, Tienda de Cuervo’s inspection of Dolores and 
Laredo, Tomas Sanchez, and founding of Laredo; development of the Nueces- 
Rio Grande region—ranching, José de la Garza’s exploration, Diego Ortiz Parilia’s 
expedition, Don José Evia’s naval expedition, Casa Blanca, and land grants; 
Nueces County under Mexican rule, 1821-1836—Indian depredations, Stephen F. 
Austin’s description of territory, colony of John McMullen and James McGloin at 
San Patricio, attempts to found German settlement, H. L. Kinney, early battles 
of Texas Revolution; Nueces County in Republic—Kinney’s Ranch, Republic of 
Rio Grande, Corpus Christi and Mexican trade, Mexican armies invade Nueces 
region, annexation; Nueces County in state of Texas, 1846-1850—founding of Fort 
Brown, battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, diary of J. K. Holland, organ- 
ization of Nueces County, new settlers in Corpus Christi, Kinney elected senator. 
T1933/D 496. G.C., Loc., Sp., Fr., Mex., ANGLO-AMER., Rep., St., CoL., RANCH., 
Rev., Mex. W. sv 

Dickson, Lucy LEE — M.A., August, 1941 [111] 
Speculations of John Charles Beales in Texas Lands. [v]+137 pp. 
Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) state of Coahuila and Texas, showing Beales’ grants [1836?]; (2) Colo- 
rado and Red River Land Company map of ‘Jexas [183-?]; (3) Wyld’s map of 
Texas, 1840; (4) portion of map of Kinney County, showing location of Mrs. 
Dolores Sota de Beales’ eleven league grant, General Land Ottice, 1863. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Eight chapters are devoted to a sketch of Dr. Beales’ early life; the 
grants of Richard Exter and Stephen Julian Wilson; grant otf Beales and José 
Manuel Royuela; the Mexican Company grant; grant of Beales and Dr. James 
Grant; grant of ninety-nine leagues of land in fee simple; and the attempted 
settlement of Dolores. 

T1941/D561. W.Tex., Cen. Tex., Cor., Sp. 


w 
Dixon, HELEN MILLER — M.A., August, 1934 [112] 
The Middle Years of the Administration of Juan Maria, Baron de 
Ripperda, Governor of ‘Texas, 1773-1775. iv-+97 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
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Contents: Five chapters include an introductory survey of Texas in 1773, the 
abandonment of the eastern frontier, Indian affairs in Baron de Ripperda’s admin- 
istration, foreign encroachments, and the civil administration of San Antonio. 


T1934/D644. Spr., Fr., INp., Loc., E. Tex., CEN. TEX., Gus. 
w 


Dose, DupLEy RicHarp — M.A., August, 1932 [113] 


The History of Hays County, Texas. vii+-134 pp. 
Illustrations: John Coffee (Jack) Hays; head of San Marcos River near General 
Edward Burleson’s homestead; Johnson Institute; old Nance mill; Blanco Chapel; 
Manchaca Springs stage stable; Hays County Confederate veterans (I’. T. Talbot, 
C. Watkins, G. A. Pettey, J. A. Montgomery, M. Killian, George Ward, J. T. Terrill, 
I. B. Rylander, L. J. Dailey, William Henson, Tom Dailey, G. T. McGehee, and 
. H. Combs) ; Coronal Institute, 1874-1875; San Marcos from the air; San Marcos 
femorial Hospital; Hays County courthouse; cotton from Conrad’s farm; normal 
school; Carroll Hall, Baptist Academy. 
Maps: (1) soil map of Hays County; (2) Mexican grants in Hays County. 
Tables: enrollment in Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1903-1932. 
Contents: Four chapters discuss topography and geography of Hays County; early 
history, 1709-1861—Spanish and American settlements, county organization, economic 
development, and growth of churches and schools; Civil War and its influence, 1860- 
1880—secession and Civil War, conditions at home, aftermath, economic growth, 
influx of new settlers, growth of schools; period of development, 1880-1932—building 
of International and Great Northern Railroad, growth of towns and communities 
(Buda, Kyle, Goforth, Driftwood), modern enterprises in San Marcos and Hays 
County, World War I, and growth of schools and colleges. Appendix lists names 
of county officials from 1848 to 1932. 
Published: A Brief History of Hays County and San Marcos, Texas, San Marcos 
(privately printed) 1948. Also printed in serial form in the San Marcos Record in 
1948. 
T1932/D653. Co. His., Tex., Epw. P., Ep., Sec., C.W., W.W.I. 

Ww 


DoneEckER, DELLA ELIzABETH — M.A., August, 1929 [114] 
A Translation of Prince Solms-Braunfels’s “Texas” with Introduction. 


Xxi+-193 Pp. 
Illustrations: Sophienburg; Prince Carl Solms-Braunfels. 
Maps: (1) plan von Friedrichsburg, Vereins Colonie am Pedernales, Texas, 1846; 
(2) Situations, Plan der Stadt New Braufels und der dabei angekautten Liandereien; 
(3) Karte von Texas; (4) northwestern part of Texas. 


Tables: none 

Contents: The introduction includes a brief history of the colonization project of 
Adelsverein, the Society for the Protection of German Emigrants in Texas. Published 
at Frankfurt am Main in 1846, Texas: A Study of the Geographical, Social and 
other Conditions, with special emphasis on German Colonization; a handbook for 
emigrants to Texas dedicated to my German Countrymen was written by Prince 
Carl of Solms-Braunfels to advertise his colony. The book deals with the geography 
of ‘[exas, colonization in general and German colonies in particular, travel and 
transportation, equipment of emigrants, overland travel, and influence of annexa- 
tion on colonization and on property in general. The constitution of the Society 
for the Protection of German Emigrants in Texas is appended. 


T1929/D716. Cor., Cen. Tex., W.Tex., Ger., ANNEX. 


DONNELL, Guy RENFRO — M.A., August, 1940 [115] 
The History of Montague County, Texas. [vii]+-191 pp. 


Illustrations: contrasting topography in Montague County; derivation of Montague 
County; scenes in Montague and Bowie; scenes in or near Nocona; group of early 
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settlers of Saint Jo; an early frontier home near Saint Jo; scenes in Saint Jo in 
1900, 1909, and 1939; W.P.A. project in Montague County. 

Maps: geologic map of Montague County. 

Tables: number of bales of cotton produced in Montague County in 1880, in 
1890, and from 1g00 to 1938; value and number of acres of improved and un- 
improved land in Montague County, 1860-1930; value of farm products, of imple- 
ments and machinery, and of livestock in Montague County, 1860-1930; number of 
barrels of oil produced in Montague County, 1925-1939; population of Montague 
County, 1860-1930; location, description, and cost of all W.P.A.-sponsored projects 
in Montague County until June 1, 1940. 

Contents: Five chapters deal with geography and resources; organization, early 
settlement, and development—life of Daniel Montague, frontier posts and immigra- 
tion, freighters and mail service, development of communities of Bowie, Nocona, 
Saint Jo, Ringgold, Montague, Spanish Fort, Belcherville, Sunset, Bonita, Forest- 
burg, Illinois Bend, and Stoneburg; agricultural and economic development— 
ranching, farming, oil and leather industries; social and cultural development— 
churches, schools, fraternal organizations, clubs. Appendices include lists of county 
officials, 1858-1939; five early petitions from citizens of Montague County to Texas 
Legislature; and muster rolls of three local frontier companies formed in Montague 
County. 

T1940/D718. Co. His., N. Tex., W.C.T., RANcH., AGRI. 


w 
DONOGHUE, JACK VINCENT — M.A., August, 1935 [116] 
Washington on the Brazos. [iii] +148 pp. 
Illustrations: gunsmith shop of N. T. Byars, first capitol of Texas; replica of 
Independence Hall, Washington State Park; site of signing of Declaration of 
Independence. 
Maps: Texas, showing land grants during the Republic, General Land Olflice, 
1882. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Four chapters deal with exploration and settlement of the region around 
Washington-on-the-Brazos, founding of the town and its early development, growth 
under the Republic of Texas, and later history. 


T1935/D719. Loc., Rep., Rev. 


DONOGHUE, MARGARET KENNEDY — M.A., August, 1938 [117] 
An Abstract of Biographical Data in the ‘Texas Supreme Court 

Reports, 1874 to 1881. v--1go pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Data were taken from the history of the case in the lower court, plead- 
ings of attorneys, and opinions of judges in the Supreme Court. Approximately 575 
names are reported from 143 cases studied; sketches include Stephen F. Austin, 
James and Ursula Veramendi Bowie, Josiah H. Bell, Martin de Leon, Anson Jones, 
Robert Potter, and James Power. 


T1938/D718. Bio., Lec. 


Douc.Las, Myrtis Louva — AY, August, 1943 [118] 
The History of the Agricultural Fairs of Texas. vii+-307 pp. 
Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 


Contents: Chapter I is devoted to the development of Texas fairs and includes 
racing, influence of extension services, fair builders, and the Texas State Fair Associa- 
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tion. Chapter II discusses fairs of the past: the first state fair in Corpus Christi, 
San Antonio fairs, Houston State Fair, Spring Palace in Fort Worth, Grange fairs, 
and Texas Cotton Palace at Waco. Chapter Ili deals with the Texas State Fair in 
Dallas from its origin through the post-Centennial expositions. Chapters IV through 
VII concern regional fairs; county and community fairs; livestock, dairy, and 
poultry shows; and festivals and fairs which feature special products. The con- 
cluding chapter covers fairs of the past; evaluation of state fairs; progress of 
regional, county, and community fairs; and expositions as aids to farm marketing. 
Appendices include constitution and bylaws of first annual conference of ‘Texas 
Association of Fairs, rules and regulations adopted by South Texas Fair Circuit, 
milestones along the extension highway from 1903 to 1935, Governor W. Lee 
O'Daniel’s proclamation of Citrus Week in Texas in 1940. Fairs discussed in the 
thesis include East Texas Fair; Northeast Texas Fair; Central East Texas Fair; South 
Texas State Fair; Trinity Valley Exposition; Red River Valley Fair; Possum King- 
dom Fair and Rodeo; Tri-County Agricutural and Livestock Show; Tri-State Fair; 
Central West Texas Fair; Panhandle-South Plains Fair; West Texas Fair; Winter 
Garden Fair; Mid-Winter Fair; county fairs in Austin, Bee, Brazoria, Cass, Collin, 
Cooke, Comal, Denton, Eastland, Fannin, Fort Bend, Gaines, Gillespie, Grimes, 
Hunt, Jasper, Johnson, Lamar, Lee, Montague, Nacogdoches, Rusk, Shelby, 
Washington, Wichita, and Val Verde counties; Quinlan Fair; Community Fair of 
Dallas County; Travis County Community Fair; Littig Fair; Little World’s Fair 
(Yorktown) ; Garwood Fair and Short Course; Future Farmers of America and 
4-H Club shows; Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock Show (Fort Worth) ; 
Houston Fat Stock Show; Rio Grande Livestock Show (Mercedes) ; Southwestern 
Livestock and Agricultural Show (El Paso); Palo Pinto County Livestock Show; 
Livestock Show of 4-H Clubs and Future Farmers of America chapters; Seguin 
Fat Stock Show; Dawson County Fat Stock Show; Plano Stock Show; Hall County 
Fat Stock Show; Mid-West Livestock Show (Sweetwater); Panhandle-Plains Dairy 
Show; Hall County Dairy Show; Schulenburg Dairy and Poultry Show; Cuero 
Turkey Trot; Decatur Turkey Strut; Southwestern Dressed Turkey Show (Plain- 
view) ; Electra Poultry Show; Hearne Alfalfa Fiesta; Tomato Festival (Jacksonville) ; 
East Texas Yamboree; East Texas Forest Festival (Lutkin); Texas Rose Festival 
(Tyler) ; and Texas Citrus Fiesta (Mission) . 

T1943/D746. Acri., 20TH C. 


Douc.as, Lucia RuTHERFORD — M.A., August, 1927 [119] 
John Quincy Adams and the Texas Question. iv+102 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Thesis discusses Texas boundary in the negotiations of the treaty with 
Spain, 1819; the attempts to obtain Texas during the period of Adams's presidency, 
1825-1829; Adams's relations with the abolitionists and the Mexican representatives; 
the first phase of Adams’s attack on the Texans, 1835-1838; and opposition to 
annexation during the ‘lyler period, 1842-1845. 
T1927/D746. Mex., Rep., ANGLO-AMER., ANNEX., POL. 


Duke, EscAL FRANKLIN — M.A., August, 1941 [120] 
The Life and Political Career of Fritz G. Lanham. vii+131 pp. 
Illustrations: Fritz Garland Lanham; program of “At Yale”; program cover of 
“Isle of the Huttuts.” 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters include ancestry and early life; schooling at Weather- 
ford College, Vanderbilt University, and the University of Texas; congressional 
career, 1919-1932—conservation of helium, opposition to tariff, veterans issues, child 
labor, campaigns; congressional career, 1932-1941—helium, farm relief, veterans 
issues, Opposition to emergency relief and wage and hour bill, loan to Finland, 
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national housing for defense, strikes in defense industries; non-political activities 
and literary achievements—lawyer, orator, magician, playwright, lyricist, and 
author. Appendix contains speech on Americanism in House of Representatives, 
tribute to Morris Sheppard, and sketch on Lanham in 1916 Alcalde. 


T1941/D885. Bio., 20TH C., Pow., A. 
DuLanEy, LuLu Mag — M.A., August, 1927 [121] 
The First Administration of Sam Houston. xi-+-184 pp. 


Illustrations: first capitol at Columbia, Texas; executive mansion occupied by 
Sam Houston. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Seven chapters cover the conditions in Texas during summer of 1836— 
population, governmental troubles, presidential campaign; Houston and First 
Congress; recognition of independence and negotiations for annexation—interest 
of United States in Texas, negotiations of Texas for recognition and annexation, 
actions of United States on application for recognition; Second Congress—special, 
first regular, and adjourned sessions; diplomatic relations with European powers 
and the Brig Pocket case—diplomatic relations with England and France, capture of 
Pocket; Indian relations—Houston’s policy, border relations in East Texas, south- 
western frontier; close of Houston's first presidential term—election of Lamar, 
Third Congress. 


T1927/D886. Rep., Pox., Lec., ANNEX., Dip., Inp. 


Duncan, ANNIE LAuriE — M.A., August, 1932 [122] 
War Activities of Medina County, Texas, 1917-1919. v-+278 pp. 


Illustrations: George Sidney Woods; Emmett J. de Montel; Elmer C. de Montel; 
Elbert A. de Montel; John Elliott Whitfield; Charlie Paine Du Bose; Jamcs 
Robert Duncan; Carroll O. Williams; Thomas J. Schley; Louis Monroe ‘Taylor; 
Guy Newcome; Oscar B. Taylor; Hays Horace Russell; Neil Allen Briscoe; Oscar 
Bader; Kyle Bradley; Oscar Schuehle; Ben Miller; Rolf Fredrichs; Jake Miller; 
Murphy Beal; Clarence Van Fleet; Joe Monkhouse; Osburne Chancey; Harry 
Taylor. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: After an introductory chapter, the military and civilian war services 
of citizens of Medina County are discussed. Individual service records of white and 
colored service men are classified according to army officers, wounded army ofticer, 
officers who died in army, men in army, wounded men in army, men who died 
in army, officer in navy, men in navy, men who died in navy, men in marine 
corps, men who died in marine corps, deserters, Company D, Ninth Infantry, for 
white servicemen; men in army and man who died in army, for colored servicemen. 
Medina County civilian war aid included local board, council of defense, Red 
Cross, Liberty Loans, Four Minute Men. A summary of the war services is 
contained in the concluding chapter. A list of authorized abbreviations and letters 
from men overseas are appended. 


T1932/Dor1z. Co. His., Mit., W.W.I, N., 20TH C., Epw. P., S. TEx. 


Duncan, THomMas Rurus — M.A., August, 1935 [123] 
A History of Kaufman County, Texas, in the World War. vi+-498 pp. 


Illustrations: Kaufman County’s first eighteen to be called to the colors: Harold 
L. Egger, Harmon W. Egger, ‘fom Bearden, William L. Egger, John Crumbaugh 
Porter, S. G. Roberts, Douglas Wells, Lawrence W. Wells, George W. Pearson, 
Milton A. Gossett, Clarence E. Buck, James H. Shepperd, Howard L. Simpson, 
John G. Killer, Brooks Hodges, Leonard V. Keller, Garnett Keller, Otho J. Barton, 
Charles A. Barton, William C. Langwith, Clarence Coffey, Bourke Cartwright, 
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Herbert Corley, Jesse H. Hunter, Paul M. Helms; four group pictures of Kaufman 
County servicemen. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Four chapters devoted to introduction, military contributions of Kauf- 
man County including letters from men overseas, and contributions of civilians 
(Red Cross, council of defense, United War Work, food administration, Liberty 
Loan campaigns), and summary of county's efforts in World War I. Appendix 
contains individual service records of Kaufman County white and colored service- 
men and abbreviations used in military and naval service records. 


T1935/Dg912. Co. His., Mit., W.W.I, N., 20TH C., N. Tex., E. Tex. 


Dunn, Rospert WALKER — M.A., January, 1948 [124] 
History of Loving County, Texas. [iii]-+ 164 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: soil types of Loving County. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Six chapters deal with general features of Loving County—geography 
and geology; history before creation of county; history from its creation to its 
organization in 1931; history of Loving County since 1931; oil industry of Loving 
County; and conclusion. 
Published: “The History of Loving County, Texas,” West Texas Historical Asso- 
ciation Year Book, Volume XXIV (1948) . 
T1948/Dg922. Co. His., Epw. P., W.TEx., Geo., Om. 


EAGLETON, NANcy Ernie — M.A., August, 1935 [125] 
The Mercer Colony in ‘Texas, 1844-1883. vii+-142 pp. 


Illustrations: Charles F. Mercer’s contract with Sam Houston; Mercer’s contract 
with stockholders of the Texas Association; photostat of list of first settlers in 
Mercer Colony. 

Maps: Mercer Colony, May 1, 1845. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter I covers the life of Charles Fenton Mercer from 1778 to 1853, 
his ancestry and early life, his public career, his activities as a promoter and 
traveler. The remaining four chapters cover the inception of the Mercer Colony— 
colonization act of 1841, British interest in Texas, Mercer’s contract; fulfillment 
of contract—organization of Texas Association, surveying of grant, settlement, plans 
for colony development, and expenditures; obstructions to Mercer’s work—by com- 
mission of General Land Office, by Congress of Republic, by surveying, by con- 
stitutional convention of 1845, and by certain individuals east of Appalachian 
Mountains; conclusion: the Mercer case—legislature of Texas and colonization con- 
tract of 1844, suspension of activity of Texas Association during Civil War, General 
Land Office commission opens Mercer Colony for settlement, Texas Association, 
attempts to restrain commissioners’ activities, and dispute settled by United States 
Supreme Court. 

Published: “The Mercer Colony in Texas, 1844-1883,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, Volume XXXIX, Number 4 (April, 1936), 275-291; Volume XL, 
Number 1 (July, 1936), 35-57, and Number 2 (October, 1936), 114-144. 
T1935/Ea38. Cor., Bio., Rep., N. Tex., E. Tex., Lec., LAnp, Pot. 


EAsTERLY, JOE A. — M.A., [126] 
The Life of Jonathan Hamilton Baker, 1832-1918. v-+187 pp. 
Illustrations: Jonathan Hamilton Baker. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 
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Contents: Six chapters cover life of Jonathan Hamilton Baker, pioneer on the 
northwest Texas frontier. Chapter I sketches briefly his early life and activities 
before settling on the frontier in 1858. Chapters II through V tell of his life as a 
pioneer schoolteacher, Indian fighter, rancher, and farmer. Chapter VI surveys 
his political hfe as deputy sheriff, deputy postmaster and justice of the peace, and 
county and district clerk of Palo Pinto County. 


T1933/Ea77. Bio., Fron., Ep., Acri., N. TEx., Cen. TEx. 


Easton, HAMILTON Pratr — Ph.D., June, 1947 [127] 
The History of the ‘lexas Lumbering Industry. vii+-484 pp. 


Illustrations: graph showing Texas lumber production in board feet per year, 
1870-1940. 

Maps: none 

Tables: Texas lumber production, 1870-1939. 

Contents: Seventeen chapters discuss the nature and location of Texas forests and 
their relationship to those of the nation; early efforts at lumbering before the Civil 
War; pioneer interests which occasioned lumbering; the importance of railroads 
to Texas lumbering; expansion of lumbering after Civil War; industry matures 
(1880-1890) —East Texas, Beaumont and Orange area; logging and sawmill methods 
of the 1880’s and 18g90's—woods practices, logging, rafting, land transportation and 
milling, community life in camps and mill towns; from turn of century to World 
War I—peak years (1900-1917), growth of concentration of control, John Henry 
Kirby and Kirby Lumber Company; lumbering, 1900-1917; conditions in lumbering 
during World War 1; economic developments, 1919-1939; Woods operations at 
Wiergate, Texas; mill operations at Wiergate; community life in Wiergate; some 
modern lumbering practices contrasted with those of past—lumber camps, logging, 
sawmills, lumber manufacturing at Diboll, wage and hour conditions in sawmills, 
marketing, problem of cut-over land, community life and conditions; contributions 
of Texas forest service to future of lumbering; future of industry, early untavorable 
prospects, favorable conditions and influences, papermaking as a stabilizer, ‘Texas’ 
own newsprint plant, disadvantages of newsprint industry, other uses of ‘Texas 
timber, probable future tor Texas lumber. 


TD1947/Ea79. LumM., Inbus., E. TEx., G.C., C.W., W.W.1I, GEo. 


w 

Eaves, CHARLES DuDLEY — Ph.D., June, 1943 [128] 
Post City: A Study in Colonization on the Texas Plains. vii+-340 pp. 
Illustrations: Charles William Post; view from top of the Cap Rock looking east 
toward Post City; three views of the Cap Rock two miles west of Post City; Llano 
or Curry Comb ranch headquarters, 1906; “Uncle” Tom Stevens and Mrs. John 
Slaughter; John B. Slaughter ranch home; freighters loading pipe at Big Spring, 
1908; freighting train, 1908; Jim Williams and first barber shop in Post City; 
two views of the Big Store as it appeared in 1942; two views of Post City, 1903; 
Double U office building, 1942; C. W. Post’s first residence in Post City; nine-room 
wood and stone constructed house in Post City; large frame residence; medium- 
priced five-room house; three-room residence in mill village; three views of Post’s 
bungalow; group of Post employees; windmills at Post City waterworks on the 
High Plains; mule- and horse-drawn fresnoes excavate reservoir for waterworks; 
small oil refinery at Post City with adjoining oil wells; old Algerita Hotel; work- 
men’s dining room in Algerita Hotel; cotton factory viewed from half a mile 
north; diagram showing the planting of Kaffir corn in four different depths; method 
of planting and cultivating; “chimneys” below the Cap Rock; three typical Post 
farm residences on the High Plains; C. W. Post in ‘Texas; five pictures of Post 
City from the Fort Worth Record, 1912; Bud Duckworth and his fence gang, 1907; 
Jake Neff, Jim Wilks, Ira Lee Duckworth, Bud Duckworth, and George Duck- 
worth, 1908; “Uncle” Sam Wilks; two views of the old First Baptist Church; Post 
City, 1913; Perry Crowley and family; W. T. Mann; cemetery gateway; Post City 
fire department, 1909; Dr. Arvel R. Ponton’s sanitarium; Post City baseball team, 
1910; two pictures of ‘Two Draw Lake, 1942; new Algerita Hotel; courthouse at 
Post City. 
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Maps: (1) sketch map of C. W. Post’s trip through West Texas; (2) plat of 
Post City waterworks; (3) plat of trees in Post City; (4) plat of Post farm house; 
(5) Cow pastures, 1913. 

Tables: number of employees and payrolls of Double U Company, 1907-1916; 
meteorological report of Post’s rainmaking; psychometric deductions during bom- 
bardment for rain, August, 1913. 

Contents: <A study of the building and colonization of Post City and the improve- 
ment and colonization of farms in Garza County, by C. W. Post, cereal manu- 
facturer of Battle Creek, Michigan. The thirteen chapters deal with Post, the 
cereal manufacturer and colonizer; roads and freighting; building Post City; Post 
and his workers; the quest for water; trees and gardens; business enterprises at 
Post City; farm operations and experiments; rainmaking; urban and farm colon- 
ization; livestock and ranching; community life in the Post colony; and baronial 
government in Post City. 

Published: Charles D. Eaves and C. A. Hutchinson, Post City, Texas, Austin 
(Texas State Historical Association), 1952, and two articles by Eaves in the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, “Colonization Activities of Charles William 
Post,” Volume XLIII, Number 1 (July, 1939), 72-84, and “Charles William Post, 
the Rainmaker,” Volume XLIII, Number 4 (April, 1940), 425-437, are based on 
this study. 

TD1943/Ea89. Cor., C., W.TeEx., Loc., Acri., RANcH., TRAns., Inpus. 


EDMAN, Grace Aucusta — M.A., August, 1930 [129] 
A Compilation of Royal Decrees Relating to Texas and Other North- 

ern Provinces of New Spain, 1719-1799: Translated and Edited 

with Introduction and Notes. xviii+-509 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Thesis contains notes and transcripts of Fr. Melchor Talamantes, a 
member of the original Texas-Louisiana boundary commission; typewritten tran- 
scripts of Talamantes’ copies are in the University of Texas Library. ‘The translator’s 
introductory survey of the period, 1719-1799, discusses New Spain and the exten- 
sion of the frontier, secular administration of New Spain with special reference 
to the Northern Province, missionary activities and Indian relationships, commercial 
and fiscal policies, and international relations. Documents translated are organized 
into four groups: those relating to the early colonization of Texas, 1719-1731; to 
the period of Indian and French aggressions, 1731-1745; to the period of missionary 
and colonial expansion in Texas, 1745-1762; and to the period after Spain’s acqui- 
sition of Louisiana, 1762-1799. 
T1930/Ed54. Sp., Cor., Rev., Miss., Inp., Fr., Com. 


w 
EDWARDS, HERBERT Rook — M.A., June, 1916 [130] 
The Diplomatic Relations between France and the Republic of 
Texas. vi+91+ [4] pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Four chapters deal with the negotiations for recognition and a com- 
mercial treaty, loan negotiations, colonization and transportation projects, and 
annexation of Texas to the United States. The Alphonso de Saligny episode and 
colonization efforts of Henri Castro and Alexander Bourgeois d’Orvanne and 
Armand Ducos. 

Published: “The Diplomatic Relations between France and the Republic of 
Texas,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Volume XX, Number 3 (January, 
1917), 209-241, and Number 4 (April, 1917), 341-357- 

T1916/Edg6. Rep., Fr., Dir., Com., Trans., Cot., ANNEX. 
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EIrLers, KATHRYN BurForp — M.A., August, 1939 [131] 
A History of Mason County, Texas. viii+-259 pp. 


Illustrations: historical markers (county markers, Fort Mason site, John O. Meuse- 
bach); early fences of Mason County; early home of Frederick Schmidt; Dietrich 
Kothmann home; Dr. McSween’s slave house; pioneer home showing ports for rifles; 
Keller’s store, site of gunbattle of Hoodoo War; Old Southern Hotel; Hedwig’s Hill 
School; Catholic church in Mason in 1876; old Mason house; oak where first court 
was held; Mrs. Wilson Hey; Bierschwale house; Mason, Texas, in 1887; street 
scene, Mason; cattle brands, 1877-1900; Premier Ranch gate, barns, and ranchhouse; 
Hereford cattle; Mason County Livestock and Game Protection Association sign; 
Mason County Fair Association (gate, fat stock show float in rodeo parade) ; court- 
house; high school; gymnasium; grammar school; public square from the 
air; city jail; Fort Mason Hotel; Methodist churches in Art and in Hilda; Lutheran 
church in Mason; William Koock store; ruins of Koock mill and miller’s house; 
Bob Cavness house; Pontotoc; Willis home, 1873; San Fernando Academy; Spy 
Rock, Fredonia. 

Maps: (1) Mason County; (2) Fort Mason; (g) rough plan of Fort Mason. 
Tables: rainfall record kept by Harry Bierschwale, 1912-1939. 

Contents: Five chapters cover geography and natural resources of Mason County; 
history of area, 1842-1877—German Emigration Company, Fort Mason, organization 
of county, early settlers, defense during Civil War, Indian difficulties, Mason 
County feud; development of county, 1877-1g00—courthouses, jails, taxes, roads, 
newspapers, cattle business; development of county, 1900-1939—board of health, 
prohibition, roads, World War I, mineral development, farming and ranching, 
relief measures, county fair, rural electrification; development of communities— 
Mason, Hedwig’s Hill, Art, Hilda, Grossville, Koockville, Loyal Valley, Pontotoc, 
Fredonia, Wagram, Katemcy, Peter’s Prairie, Streeter, Grit. Appendix contains roster 
of officers stationed at Fort Mason, 1851-1869; inspection record of Fort Mason; 
copy of document donating county seat; Confederate muster rolls; and list of 
county officers, 1858-1938. 

T1939/Eis55. Co.His., W.Tex., Epw.P., Gzo., Ger., Inp., Fp., RANCH., AGRI. 


Ww 
CLaupE — M.A., June, 1928 [132] 
The Building of the Southern Pacific Railroad through ‘Texas. 


vii-+149 pp. 
Illustrations: photostats of receipts and orders for railroad construction to and 
from Andrew Briscoe, 1840; copies of early proceedings of Harrisburg Town 
Company. 
Maps: (1) Southern Pacific transcontinental route; (2) Southern Pacific railroad— 
California, Arizona, and New Mexico; (3) Southern Pacific and its connections; 
(4) progress of construction on the Southern Pacific; (5) Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, 
and Colorado Railroad; (6) MHouston’s plan of connection with New Orleans, 
Sabine Pass, and counties adjacent; (7) Louisiana division of the Sunset Route; 
(8) San Antonio-E] Paso division of the Galveston, Harrisburg, and San Antonio 
Railroad; (g) progress of construction of Sunset Route. 
Tables: stock acquired by the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, 1881-1884; 
Southern Pacific omnibus lease, showing the percentage of net profits to be paid 
stockholders of each company; summary of financial status of Galveston, Harrisburg, 
and San Antonio Railway Company, 1880; history of the capital stock, cost of 
construction, and liabilities of the Galveston, Harrisburg, and San Antonio 
Railroad Company, 1874-1883; passenger and freight earnings, net profits of 
Galveston, Harrisburg, and San Antonio Railway Company, 1880-1883. 
Contents: Six chapters present early history of Southern Pacific—“Big Four” and 
its monopoly in California, purchase of Southern Pacific, Texas and Pacific project 
forces construction, transcontinental line of Southern Pacific completed by stock 
ownership in Texas and Louisiana roads; Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, Colorado Rail- 
road—early attempts at building, charter, completion of road to Alleyton, financing; 
Texas and New Orleans Railroad—chartered, completion of road to Orange, partial 
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destruction during Civil War, rebuilding of road; Galveston, Harrisburg, and San 
Antonio road—sale of Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado to T. W. Pierce, 
construction to San Antonio; Louisiana Division of Sunset Route—chartered, 
financing, completion to Sabine River, control by Southern Pacific; last spike in 
the Transcontinental Route—Southern Pacific control of Galveston, Harrisburg, and 
San Antonio Railroad, construction of link from San Antonio to El Paso, driving 
last spike in 1883, and importance of route. 


T1928/E158. R.R., Trans., C.W., C. 


CLAupE — Ph.D., June, 1934 [133] 
The Life of James W. Throckmorton. [iii]+-446 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Biography of Texas governor during Reconstruction period. Twelve 
chapters cover family and early life, services in legislature (Peters Colony contro- 
versies and internal improvements), Secession, soldier and senator (1561-1865), 
constitutional convention of 1866, election to governorship, governorship (frontier 
defense from August, 1866, to August, 1867; military vs. civil authority, removal 
of Throckmorton), fight against radicalism, office seeking (1869-1874) , in Congress, 
gubernatorial canvass (1878), and last years. Appendix contains a chronology of 
his life from his birth in 1825 to his death in 1894. 

Published: Leathercoat: The Life of a Texas Patriot, San Antonio (privately 
printed) , 1938. Six illustrations and an index added. 


TD1934/El58. Gus., Bio., C.W., Sec., Rec. 


Eviis, Mary Hearp — M.A., June, 1927 [134] 
Social Conditions in Texas about 1850. vi+227 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Thesis discusses social conditions in area lying east of a line from 
Preston on Red River to Corpus Christi; life on the frontier is not covered. Five 
chapters deal with population and its growth—distribution and racial character, 
increase between 1847 and 1850; transportation and communication—roads and 
overland travel, freight, hotels, internal improvements, mail; towns and some 
conditions of town life—appearance of towns, business enterprises, newspapers, 
civic improvements, sickness and health; education, religion, and recreation; other 
standards of living—houses and household matters, cost of living, slavery, free 
labor. 
T1927/E159. Soc. His., Trans., Mep., Ep., Ret., Amus., N. 

w 


ELLsworTH, Lois Councit — M.A., August, 1938 [135] 
San Antonio during the Civil War. viii+-120+[3] pp. 

Illustrations: main plaza; freight wagons on Commerce Street. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Five chapters include introduction—importance of city, historic build- 
ings, schools, churches, business district, social life in the fifties, culture, population; 
sentiment in San Antonio at outbreak of war—Union element, Sam Houston’s 
speech, mass meetings, Union and Secessionist organizations, election for state con- 
vention, end of Union sentiment; military affairs in and around San Antonio— 
surrender of federal posts, conflicts between United States and Confederate troops, 
organization of volunteer army, conscription, supplies, martial law, military 
tyranny, demoralization, and desertion; economic conditions—in 1862, causes of 
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distress, efforts at adjustment, conditions at close of war; political and social 
conditions—characteristics of civil administration, elections, benefit entertainments, 
other charities, criminal activities, Vigilantes, treatment of Unionists and of 
slaves, war spirit of people, conclusion. 

T1938/Els59. Loc., C.W., Sec., Mix., Por., Amus., N. 


Eorr, VALLIE — M.A., August, 1937 [136] 
A History of Erath County, ‘Texas. vi+-226 pp. 


Illustrations: population of Erath County, 1860-1895; early waterworks of Stephen- 
ville; Main street in Dublin, 1885; pioneer home of G. E. Harwood; Duflau; agri- 
cultural importance of Erath County; value of farm property in Erath County; 
John Tarleton College in 1905; John Tarleton Agricultural College in 1935. 

Maps: (1) map of Erath County; (2) road map of Erath County. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Six chapters cover geography and resources; organization and early 
settlement, 1825-1890—creation of county, life of George B. Erath, county buildings, 
early settlement; development of Erath County communities—Stephenville, Dublin, 
Bluff Dale, Morgan Mill, Huckabay, Alexander, Lingleville; agricultural develop- 
ment—ranching, dairying, farming, soil conservation; economic development— 
mining, brick manufacturing, oil industry; social and cultural deveiopment— 
churches, schools, fraternal organizations, clubs. Appendix contains list of county 
officers, 1856-1937. 

T1939/Eo28. Co.His., Cen. Tex., W.Tex., W.C.T., Geo., Acri., Rancu., Ot. 


ENGERRAND, GEORGE CHARLES Marins — Ph.D., June, 1935 [137] 
The So-Called Wends of Germany and Their Colonies in Texas and 
in Australia. Printed. 22 cm. 179 pp. 


Illustrations: in the Blota (Spreewald); Christmas night in the Spreewald; 
summertime in the Spreewald; Serbska Ludowa Banka Building; the Moon Lady; 
Easter eve in the Spreewald; Mato Kosyk; “home of the Wends,” in Bautzen; 
Evangelical Lutheran St. Paul’s Church, Serbin, Texas; Rev. John Kilian and 
Terezija Marta Kilian; Rev. Hermann Schmidt; Andrew Proske; Rev. G. Birkmann; 
Rev. A. E. Moebus. 

Maps: (1) Wendish territory in modern Germany; (2) Slavic tribes of Germany 
in the tenth century; (3) shrinkage of Wendish territory since 1886; (4) Serbin 
and her daughter colonies; (5) Wends in Australia. 

Tables: cardinal numbers in high and low Wendish; analogic, evangelic, and 
catholic orthography of the Wendish language; intermarriage of Wends and 
Germans in Warda and La Grange, Texas; Wendish population of Texas; founders 
of Wendish families in Texas. 

Contents: In three parts. Part I, “the So-Called Wends of Germany,” discusses 
the Wends as to geographic environment, history, culture, physical type, habitation, 
costume, economic conditions, political conditions, language, folklore, religion, 
literature, songs and other forms of poetry, theater, prose, art, education, struggle 
for independence, Germanization, and pro-Wendish propaganda. The largest of the 
three, Part I deals with the Wends in Texas: motives back of Wendish migration 
to Texas; Lusatia and Texas as environments; true Germans in Texas betore 
Wends; first years of new colony; dispersal of Serbin Wends through Texas; Serbin 
and other Wendish colonies in Lee County (Giddings, Green’s Creek, Lincoln, 
Loebau, Dime Box, Ebenezer); Wendish communities in Fayette County (Warda, 
Winchester, Swiss Alp, La Grange), in Austin County (Roeder’s Mill, New Ulm, 
Industry), in Williamson County (Hochkirk, Thorndale, Walburg), in Coryell 
County (Copperas Cove), in Bell County (the Grove), in Wilbarger County 
(Vernon), in Travis County (Austin), in Nueces County (Bishop), in Jetterson 
County (Port Arthur), and in the Rio Grande Valley; Wends in Houston, Dallas, 
and San Antonio; some leaders among the Wends of Texas: John Kilian, Gerhard 
A. Kilian, Hermann T. Kilian, Hermann Schmidt, John Andrew Proske; non- 
Wendish leaders among the Wends: G. Birkmann, A. E. Moebus, and G. Busch- 
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acher; physical type and temperament of Wends of Texas; Wendish language in 
Texas; Germanization of Texas Wends; modern Texas Wends; and some statistical 
data about the Wendish population of Texas. Part III is concerned with the 
Wends in Australia. 

Published: The So-Called Wends of Germany and Their Colonies in Texas and 
in Australia, Austin (Bureau of Research in the Social Sciences Study No. 7, the 
University of Texas Bulletin No. 3417), 1934. 

TD1935/En32. Ger., Rac., Cor., A., REL., Ep., Poi., Soc. His. 


w 
Estep, RAyMonD — Ph.D., June, 1942 [138] 
The Life of Lorenzo de Zavala. xvii+-421 pp. 
Illustrations: Lorenzo de Zavala. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Chapter VI deals with Zavala as a Texas empresario: requests for 
land grants, Stephen F. Austin’s attitude, governmental approval, George Fisher's 
contract, relations with Joel R. Poinsett and Anthony Butler, creation of Galveston 
Bay and Texas Land Company, and New Washington Land Company. Chapter X, 
Zavala and the Texas Revolution, includes his plans to settle in Texas, his reception 
by revolutionists, his address at Lynch’s Ferry, his letter to Austin, his retusal to 
lead an expedition against Matamoros, his service as a member of the permanent 
council, a delegate to the Consultation and the Constitutional Convention, and 
as ad interim Vice-President of the Republic, his break with David G. Burnet, 
Mirabeau B. Lamar’s tribute, Zavala’s death and contemporary judgment of him. 
Other chapters in this biography cover Zavala’s early life and service in the 
Spanish Cortes; his legislative career from 1822 to 1826; the introduction of York 
Rite Masonry in Mexico and Zavala’s term as governor of the state of Mexico; 
1827-1829; his work as secretary of the hacienda; his travels in the United States 
and Europe, 1830-1832; overthrow of Centralism and Zavala’s return to power, 
1832-1833; minister plenipotentiary to the French court, 1833-1835; and an 
estimate of Zavala as prophet of liberalism. 
TD1942/Es85._ Bro., Mex., Cor., Rev., Lanp, Rep. 


Evans, KENNETH — M.A., August, 1928 [139] 
The Administration of Manuel de Sandoval, Governor of Texas, 1734 


to 1736. [iv]+101 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: sketch map sent by Louis de St. Denis to Manuel de Sandoval. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Following a brief bibliographical note on materials used in thesis, five 
chapters are devoted to biographical sketch of Manuel de Sandoval, everyday life 
in the province, residencia of Juan Antonio de Bustillo y Zevallos, the boundary 
dispute with the French, and the residencia of Sandoval. 


T1928/Ev15. Por., Bio., Sp., Fr., Gus. 


Farrow, Marion Humpureys — M.A., August, 1940 [140] 
The Rise of the Democrats to Power in Texas, 1872-1876. vi+-138 pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Thesis covers the period from the close of the Civil War to the 
inauguration of Richard Hubbard. Five chapters include introductory survey of 
conditions in Texas—reconstruction plans, Andrew J. Hamilton as military governor, 
results of radical domination in Congress; E. J. Davis and the state police— 
election of 1869 and Davis’ administration; election of 1873 and conflict between 
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Davis and Richard Coke—thirteenth legislature, Davis-Coke conflict; frontier 
protection during Coke administration, problems, history, frontier battalion, rela- 
tion of frontier protection to rise of Democrats to power; Democrats return to 
power—important reforms, chronology of events in Democratic party’s fall and 
rise, summary and conclusion. 

Published: The Texas Democrats: Early Democratic History of Texas, San Antonio 
(The Naylor Company) , 1944. Sixteen illustrations added. 


T1940/F2495. Pow., Rec., Fron., INp., Gus. 


w 
FAUGHT, CARMELITA FuNK — M.A., June, 1950 [141] 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Rough Riders in San Antonio, Texas. vi+-78 pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Five chapters discuss events leading to Spanish-American War; two 
leaders of the Rough Riders: Theodore Roosevelt and Leonard Wood; organiza- 
tion of Rough Riders; Rough Riders in San Antonio; and an evaluation of the 
Rough Riders and their leader. A list of living Rough Riders includes four Texans: 
Martin L. Crimmins, Gerald W. Cabrow, and Ernest Stecker, of San Antonio, and 
E. Guy Le Stourgeon, of Houston. 

T1950/F272. Mi., Bio., Loc. 


FELGAR, RoBerT Pattison — Ph.D., June, 1935 [142] 
Texas in the War for Southern Independence, 1861-1865. vi+-530 pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) Texas in 1860; (2) military posts, 1860; (g) campaign in New Mexico, 
1861-1862; (4) Texas in 1862; (5) Galveston Bay; (6) Federal plans for the inva- 
sion of Texas through Sabine Pass; (7) battle of Sabine Pass. 

Tables: manufacturing establishments in Texas in 1860. 

Contents: This study of the behavior of Texas during the period of Secession 
and the Civil War is confined mainly to conditions and activities within the 
borders of the state. Thirteen chapters cover Texas in 1860, secession from the 
United States, measures of defense and military organization, invasion of New 
Mexico, military operations on western and northwestern frontier, military and 
naval operations along the Gulf Coast and the eastern border, conscription and 
conflict, Confederate impressment acts, controversies over the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus, Unionists and deserters, economic adjustment to wartime 
conditions, political and social conditions, and collapse of the Confederacy. A 
summarizing chapter is included. 


TD1935/F334. C.W., Mir., Sec., Pot. 


FitizoLa, UMBERTO DANIEL — M.A., August, 1939 [143] 
Correspondence of Santa Anna during the Texas Campaign, 1835- 
1836—Translated, with Introduction and Notes. 89 pp. 


Illustrations: none 
Maps: Texas. 
Tables: none 
Contents: The introductory chapter deals with early American colonization in 
Texas, political chaos in Mexico (1821-1835), and relations between Mexico and 
the Texas colonists. Chapter IJ is a translation and annotation of letters written 
hy Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna to Vicente Filisola and Joaquin Ramirez y 
Sesma during the Texas Revolution (October 8, 1835-April 8, 1836). Ricardo 
Dormundo, Francisco Vidal Fernandez, Domingo Ugartechea, and Sam Houston 
are mentioned in the correspondence. 
T1939/F479. Mi., Rev., Pou., MEx., ANGLO-AMER. 
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FINCHER, RosaLie — M.A., August, 1937 [144] 
The History of Liberty County. vi+99 pp. 
Illustrations: historical markers of Liberty County: Mexican Hill and Atascosito; 
old law office of Sam Houston, Liberty; cattle brands of Liberty County. 
Maps: road map of Liberty County. 
Contents: Four chapters deal with geography and natural resources; area under 
Spanish and Mexican jurisdiction; subsequent history—Texas Revolution, removal 
of bar at mouth of Trinity River, schools, churches, fraternal organizations; major 
industries—lumbering, cattle raising, oil production, and rice culture. 
T1937/F491. Co. His., E. Tex., G.C., Geo., Sp., Mex., Rev., Lum., Rancu., Om. 
Finck, ARTHUR Louts, JR. — M.A., August, 1949 [145] 
The Regulated Emigration of the German Proletariat with Special 
Reference to Texas. ii+-152 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: work necessary each month for maintenance of colony. 
Contents: Translation of The Regulated Emigration of the German Proletariat 
with Special Reference to Texas: Being also a Guide for German Emigrants by Dr. 
[Ferdinand Charles] von Herff, member of the Darmstaedter Colony on the 
Llano and at New Braunfels. In the book, published in Frankfort am Main in 1850, 
Herff presents his scheme for a planned, orderly migration of Germans to Texas 
to form a communistic colony. The thesis also includes a brief biography of Von 
Herff and the background of social and economic crises in Germany at the time 
the book was written. 
T1949/F 491. GeEr., 
FLEMING, WILLIAM FosTER — M.A., August, 1951 [146] 
The Keebles: A Half Century of Southern Family Life. vi+-140 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: Rutherford County, Texas, 1860. 
Tables: none 
Contents: A study of upper middle-class family life in the South from 1830 to 
18go0. Chapter VI, A New Era: A New Environment, covers the migration of 


Walter Keeble and his family from Tennessee to Texas in 1876 and life in 
McLennan County to Walter Keeble’s death in 1889. 


T1951/F629. CEN. Tex., Soc. His. 


Flory, CLARENCE MATHEW — M.A., 1937 [147] 
Southern Opposition to Alfred E. Smith in the Election of 1928. 
1V-++-74 PP- 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: distribution of southern votes in 1928 election; relative strength of partics 
in 1920 and 1924 elections; election returns in 1928 by southern states. 

Contents: After an introductory chapter stating the problem and defining terms, 
five chapters are devoted to pre-convention opposition, Republican strength in 
the South shown by the elections of 1920 and 1924, dry opposition and the religious 
question, other elements of opposition, and a summary and conclusions. 
T1937/F665. Soc. Moy., REL., 20TH C. 
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FRANTZ, JOE B. — M.A., August, 1940 [148] 
The Newspapers of the Republic of ‘Texas. vi+-163 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter I deals with newspapers of the Mexican period: Gaceta de 
Texas, Texas Republican, Texas Courier, Mexican Advocate, Texas Gazette, Mex- 
ican Citizen, Constitutional Advocate and Brazoria Advertiser, the Emigrant, 
Texian and Emigrant’s Guide, Texas Reporter, and Telegraph and Texas Register. 
Chapter II, Notes on Newspapers of the Republic, includes papers in Austin 
(Epistomist, City Gazette, Texas Sentinel, Rambler, Daily Bulletin, Daily Texian, 
Weekly Texian, Western Advocate, New Era, National Register and Texas Democrat, 
Spy, Six-Pounder, Loafer’s Advocate, Ring Tail Roarer and Wasp), in Brazoria 
(Texas Planter and the People, Single Star, Constitutional Advocate, Brazos 
Courier, Planter), in Brownsville (American Flag), in Clarksville (Northern 
Standard), in Columbia (Telegraph and Texas Register, Planter), in Columbus 
(Sentinel and Herald), in Corpus Christi (Gazetie), Galveston (Commercial 
Intelligencer, Civilian and Gazette, Daily Galvestonian, Daily Courier, Peoples 
Advocate, Herald, Advertiser, National Intelligencer, Commercial Chronicle, Croaker, 
Texas Times, News, Independent Chronicle, Texas State Paper, Daily Globe, Times) , 
in Houston (Telegraph and Texas Register, Texian, Star of Texas, Banner of the 
Lone Star, Texas National Banner, Civilian, Courier and Enquirer, Intelligencer, 
Morning Star, Craftsman, Daily Times and Weekly Times, Musquito, Weekly 
Houstonian, Standard, Citizen, Texian Democrat), in La Grange (/nlelligencer) , 
in Marshall (Sabine Advocate, Review, Harrison Times, Soda Lake Herald), in 
Matagorda (Bulletin, Nazarene Advocate, Colorado Gazette and Advertiser, Dis- 
paich), in Montgomery County (Patriot), in Nacogdoches (Texas Chronicle), in 
Richmond (Telescope and Texas Literary Messenger, Gazette), in San Antonio 
(Alarm Bell of the West), in San Augustine (Red Lander), in San Luis (Advocate) , 
in Velasco (Herald), in Washington-on-the-Brazos (Texas Emigrant, Tarantula, 
National Vindicator, Texas National Register), and in various towns (Texian Star 
and Journal of Commerce and News, Hyena, True Blue). Chapter Ill, Notes on 
Editors and Publishers, discusses briefly the editorial careers of James Attwell, 
Joseph Baker, Samuel Bangs, George W. Bonnell, Gail Borden, Jr., William P. 
Bradburn, John Henry Brown, Anderson Buffington, Alanson Wyllys Cranfield, 
Dr. John G. Chalmers, Wilbur Cherry, James D. Cocke, Joseph A. Clark, Michael 
Cronican, Jacob Cruger, John G. Davenport, Charles De Morse, S. S. B. Fields, D. H. 
Fitch, George H. French, Henry R. French, Robert Eden Handy, G. H. Harrison, 
Mathew Hopkins, E. Humphreys, Henry W. Jewett, Thomas J. Johnson, William 
Jeff Jones, Dr. Theodore Leger, James P. Longley, Joel Miner, Dr. Francis Moore, 
Jr., George W. Morris, Simon Mussina, Willard Richardson, Tod Robinson, R. 0. 
Sebring, John N. O. Smith, Hamilton Stuart, George K. Teulon, A. P. Thompson, 
John M. Wade, Samuel Whiting, Dr. Thomas Wilson, and M. Carroll Wing. 
Chapter IV is devoted to publishing problems and social aspects. 


T1940/F857._ NeEws., MEx., Rep., Bio. 


FRANTZ, JOE B. — Ph.D., June, 1948 L149] 
Infinite Pursuit: The Story of Gail Borden. ix+552 pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: A biography of Gail Borden, Jr., Texas editor, Republic official, and 
condensed milk inventor. Chapter titles are Ancestral Voices: 1066-1801, The 
Valley of the Chenango: 1801-1814, A Kentuck’ of a Place!: 1814-1816, Scantling- 
thin and Stooped a Little: 1816-1822, Days Along the Milk and Cider: 1822-1829, 
Hotspur and Bumbling Officials: 1829-1835, The Alarm is Sounded: 1835-1836, 
The Voice of Texas: 1836-1837, the One-Faced Janus of Galveston Island: 1837- 
1839, Setting the Crooked Straight: 1839-1844, More Toil than Honor: 1841-1849, 
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The Terraqueous Machine and Other Curiosities: 1845-1849, The Good Ship 
Meat Biscuit: 1849-1855, Door to Door: 1851-1857, the Turning Point: 1858-1861, 
and On Wings of Milk: 1861-1874. 

Published: Gail Borden: Dairyman to a Nation, Norman (University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1951. Eighteen illustrations and an index added. 


TD1948/F857. Buio., Rev., Rep., News., Inpus., C. W. 


FRIEND, LLERENA BEAuFOoRT — M.A., June, 1928 [150] 
The Life of Thomas Jefferson Chambers. v-+-195 pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Five chapters include early years—pre-Texas days, as surveyor, land 
troubles in East Texas, disturbances of 1832, as judicial officer, land quarrels and 
controversies; Chambers and Texas Revolution—background, commission, Edward 
J. Wiison and G. Lewis Postlethwaite affair, work for army, quarrel with David 
G. Burnet; land controversies—conflicting claims, case of Chambers v. Fisk, land 
titles and loans from United States citizens; Chambers in politics—political prin- 
ciples, elections of 1851, 1853, 1861, and 1863; conclusion—private affairs and 
aftermath. 

T1928/F915. Bro., Mex., Rev., Mit., LAnp., Pot. 


FRIEND, LLERENA BEAUFORT — Ph.D., June, 1951 [151] 
‘The Great Designer—Sam Houston in the American Political Scene. 
iv+-731 Pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Houston’s place in the national political scene, including only such 
local history as was necessary to explain his position in the American scene. Ten 
chapters include Tennessee background; the Indian interlude; why Sam Houston 
came to Texas; General Houston; Houston and the Republic of Texas; more coy 
than forward—Houston and the annexation of Texas; Senator Houston of ‘[exas, 
1846-1853; Senator Houston disclaimed by Texas, 1853-1859; Aspirations to the 
Presidency; and for love of the Union. 

TD1951/F915. Bio., Pot., Mit., Rep., ANNEX., SEC. 


Fry, Bapu Moss — M.A., June, 1943 [i152] 
A History of Llano County, Texas. vi+286 pp. 


Iliustrations: Enchanted Rock, Llano County; chart of soil formation; view of 
Falls Creek; Round Rock near Valley Springs; a typical scene of more rugged part 
of county; a Llano beauty spot; Packsaddle fight monument; J. R. Moss; N. J. 
Badu; handling of granite in early days; two views of Camp Pajama near Kingsland; 
“rolling” a 20,000-pound granite stone in pioneer days of industry; scene on Llano 
Street in early days; Saturday in Llano in 18g0’s; hauling granite in early days; 
Franklin Hotel; Southern Hotel; building purchased by Badu after boom; descrip- 
tion of Llano; courthouse, 1910; Llano River in flood; panoramic views of Llano, 
1gi:0; Civil War and World War; memorials; cattle brands. 

Maps: (1) economic and geologic map of Llano; (2) quadrangle; (3) principal 
quarries, mines, and prospects in Burnet and Llano quadrangles; (4) central 
mineral region, i8go. 

Tables: annual mean discharge of Llano River, 1924-1937; deer kill, 1930-1940; 
livestock raising, 1890-1909; cotton ginnings, 1899; census, 1909. 

Contents: Seven chapters cover geography and natural resources of Llano County, 
early history of county, 1880; development of Llano County, 1880-1902; ranching, 
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agriculture, and minor farm pursuits; mining industry of Llano County; social 
development of Llano County; Llano and communities of county—Castell, Blutiton, 
Tow, Lone Grove, Valley Spring, Field Creek, Oxford, Kingsland. Appendix 
includes elevation of hills and mountains of Llano County, early settlers of Liano, 
petition not to change boundaries, petition against attaching a portion of Llano 
County to Mason County, muster rolls of Llano state guard, letter dated 1870 trom 
J. R. Moss to Isaac Boyce, analysis of gold, silver, and copper diggings. 


T1943/F947. Co. His., Epw. W. Tex., Geo., RANcH., AGRI. 


GAMBRELL, HERBERT PickENS — Ph.D., June, 1946 [153] 
A Life of Anson Jones. 389 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The life of the last President of the Republic of Texas is traced. His 
birth and ancestry, his license to practice medicine in 1820, his activities as a 
merchant in New Orleans in 1832, his participation in the battle of San Jacinto, 
and his political career as representative to the Second Congress of the Republic, 
as minister to the United States in June, 1838, as senator to the Texas Congress 
in 1839, as secretary of state from 1841 to 1846, and as President of Texas in 1844- 
1845, his marriage to Mary McCrory, his part in the annexation of Texas, and 
his suicide in 1858 are told in twenty-one chapters. 
Published: Anson Jones: The Last President of Texas, Garden City (Doubleday 
and Company, Inc.) , 1948. Enlarged; one illustration and an index added. 
TD1946/G1i44. Bio., Rev., Rep., Poi., Mir., ANNEx., MED. 


w 
GAMBRELL, THomMAsS DEWITT — M.A., June, 1917 [154] 
The Army of the Republic of ‘Texas (1836-1846). [iii]+-91 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Cuntents: Seven chapters consist of the introduction—Consultation; military move- 
ments—Indian wars, Texan Santa Fe Expedition, Vasquez and Woll invasions, Mier 
Expedition, Snively Expedition, and ranger atftairs; history of War Department— 
creation, duties of secretary of war, civil expenses, personnel of office; efforts to 
keep up regular army—laws concerning organization, militia, guards; discipline 
in army of the Republic—desertions, discharges, furloughs; cost of army—history 
of military finances and bounty land policy; general conduct of soldiers. 
T1917/G144. Rep., Exrep., Tex. RANnc. 


GARNER, Rusy LEE — M.A., August, 1927 [155] 
Galveston during the Civil War. vii+-164 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 


Tables: disposition of Federal steamers at beginning of Civil War; Federals cap- 
tured in Galveston up to July 13, 1863; Federals captured in 1864 and 1865. 


Contents: Six chapters deal with blockade; beginning of blockade; battle of 
Galveston; Galveston from January 2, 1863, to January 1, 1864; blockade and 
conditions in Galveston during 1864; and close of war and raising of blockade. 
Discussion of blockade running is included. 


T1927/G187. Loc., C.W., Mit., Com., Tr. 


GaARVER, Lois ANTOINETTE — M.A., August, 1931 [156] 
The Life of Benjamin Rush Milam. vi+-144 pp. 


Illustrations: Benjamin Rush Milam. 
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Maps: (1) empresario grants in Texas, 1834; (2) movement of Texas forces at 
siege of San Antonio, 1835. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Four chapters include early life of Benjamin Rush Milam, Milam and 
the James Long Expedition, Milam’s colonization and mining enterprises (1824- 
1835), and Milam and the struggle for independence. 

Published: “Benjamin Rush Milam,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Volume 
XXXVIII, Number 2 (October, 1934), 79-121, and Number 3 (January, 1935), 
177-202. 

T1931/G199. Bro., Cor., Rev., Mir. 


Gentry, Mary JANE — M.A., August, 1946 [157] 
Thurber: The Life and Death of a Texas ‘Town. vili+-237 pp. 
Illustrations: mine number 10; mine number 11; Thurber brick plant; letter of 
R. D. Hunter to General W. H. King; threatening letter sent to Hunter; free 
beer circular; early day market; market in the 1920's; Thurber Drug Store, 1916; 
first hardware store in Thurber, 1914; hardware in the early days; Thurber, 1910; 
quadrangle about 1910; two views of Thurber cemetery; first hotel west of 
Fort Worth, Knox Hotel; Labor Day parade; Labor Day queen; razing the opera 
house; a badger fighter; the Thurber Tiny Journal, Volume I, Number 7; smoke- 
stack above the light plant; post office and drug store, 1946; removal notice; 
quadrangle, 1946. 
Maps: quadrangle, 1920. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Thesis traces the history of Thurber, once the largest coal mining 
camp in Texas. Eight chapters include introduction—Texas and Pacific Coal Com- 
pany, R. D. Hunter, and W. K. Gordon; coal and brick making; labor difliculties 
in 1886-1889, 1890-1894, 1903, 1916-1921; Texas and Pacitic Mercantile and Manu- 
facturing Company—company stores, check, and saloons; living conditions— 
residential areas, utilities, health tacilities, schools and churches; recreation, social 
activities, and sports; foreign population—citizenship, Polish and Italian customs; 
abandonment. Appendix contains letters concerning labor difficulties from R. D. 
Hunter to W. H. King, W. K. Gordon to S. W. T. Lanham, and Gomer Gower to 
Mary Jane Gentry. 
T1946/G289. Rac., Loc., N., Inpus., Gro. 


GErorGE, CATHERINE — M.A., August, 1937 [158] 
The Life of Philip Dimmitt. vi+83 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Biography of Philip Dimmitt, trader on the southwestern frontier and 
commander of volunteer forces at La Bahia during the first three months of the 
Texas Revolution. Three chapters deal with early life and establishment as a 


frontier trader, activities in Texas Revolution, and activities after the Revolution 
until his death. 


T1937/G293. Bio., Fron., REv., Rep. 


w 
Gipson, Dorotuy KELLY — M.A., August, 1937 [159] 
Social Life in San Antonio, 1855-1860. [v]-+186 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: libraries in 1860. 


Contents: Four chapters include a description of San Antonio in the 1850’s— 
general appearance of town, population, growth of population between 1850 and 
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1860, appeal to immigrant; mode of living in San Antonio—homes and householc 
matters, food, clothing, occupations; cultural advantages—education, religion, rec- 
reation; problems that confronted the citizens—law and order, sickness and health. 
transportation, communication, civic growth, and threats of coming war. 


T1937/G357. Loc., Soc. His., Ep., Amus., MED., TRANS. 


Gipson, Louise — M.A., June, 1910 [160] 
Efforts of the Texan Government to Obtain Peace with Mexicc 

through Santa Anna, 1836-1837. ili+-79+-v pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The first section begins with the battle of San Jacinto and the capture 
of Antonio Lépez de Santa Anna. Section II gives an account of the treaty making 
with Santa Anna and the resultant attitudes of Mexico, Texas, and the United 
States toward the treaty. Section III discusses the problem of what to do with 
Santa Anna after June 2, 1836. The final section covers Santa Anna’s return to 
and reception in Mexico. 


T1910/G358. Dir., Rev., MEx., Rep., MIL. 


w 
Gites, Marie Louise — M.A., June, 1951 [161] 
The Early History of Medicine in Dallas, 1841-1900. x+-399 pp. 


Illustrations: Dr. Samuel B. Pryor; Dr. Anderson D. Rice; Henry S. Ervay; Dr. 
Matthias A. Cornelius; W. C. Conner; Dr. John L. Carter; Dr. Richard Wisdom 
Allen and Dr. Henry K. Leake operating in a home; Dr. Henry Keirn Leake; Dr. 
Rufus Whitis; Dr. Hugh Love McLaurin; Dr. John William Crowdus; Dr. Samuel 
W. Field; an operation in a Dallas hospital about 1890; Dr. Henry K. Leake and 
staff of nurses before his hospital; two unidentified nurses before Dr. Leake’s 
hospital; first hospital of 1896; St. Paul’s Hospital in 1898; Dr. William Reid 
Wilson; Dr. Charles McDaniel Rosser; Dr. Velie P. Armstrong; Dr. John W. Hicks 
Florence, Parkland Hospital, 1894-1913; one of the wards (Parkland Hospital) . 
Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Eleven chapters deal with arrival of first doctors in Dallas—history of 
Dallas to Civil War, first four doctors, first drugstore; importance of doctors and 
medicine in Dallas and La Reunion, 1855-1859; disorganized condition of public 
health, 1860-1872—Dallas Military Hospital, Peakes’ Drug Store, first City Hospital, 
first Dallas County Medical Society; rapid progress of medicine—first health office 
and city health department, first city-owned hospital, first private hospital (Dallas 
Medical Institute); developments in private practice, 1876-187g—Dallas County 
Medical and Surgical Society; development in public health, 1876-1879—sanitation 
and city health department, building of first city pest house; prominent physicians 
in Dallas from 1880 to 1g00—medical practices, dentist, homeopathic and allopathic 
physicians and surgeons, oculists and aurists, surgery and anesthesia, non-special- 
izing physicians and surgeons; druggist, his drugstore, and his profession, 1880-1900 
—drug profession, outstanding pharmacies, wholesale and retail drug companies, 
periodicals and organizations for druggists; history of public health and the city 
hospital, 1880-1890; advancements in private practice—Dallas County Medical 
Society, private hospitals, St. Paul’s Hospital, University of Dallas Medical De- 
partment; decade of public health and city hospital reforms, 1890-1900. 
T1951/G393. Loc., Mep., C.W., 19TH C. 


GLENNON, SISTER Mary CARMELITA — M.A., August, 1943 [162] 
History of the Diocese of Galveston, 1847-1874. [x]-+-170 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
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Contents: Five chapters discuss the reorganization of church after San Jacinto, 
1836, 1847; erection of diocese of Galveston and labors of Bishop John M. Odin; 
organization of parishes, 1847-1874; introduction of religious communities; and 
administration of Bishop Claude Marie Dubuis. 


T1943/G487. Rew., Ep., Loc. 


Guicx, WALTER Rew — Ph.D., June, 1949 [163] 
Hiram A. Boaz. vii-+-170 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: A biography of a Methodist bishop and president of Polytechnic College 
and Southern Methodist University. Six chapters include Boaz’ youth, his career 
as a pastor, as a college administrator, and as a bishop in the Orient, in ‘Texas, 
and in other states, his activities after retirement from the episcopacy, and a 
summation of his achievements and honors. 


TD1949/G49. Rev., Bio., Ep. 


GLover, WILLIAM Bonny — M.A., August, 1932 [164] 
A History of the Caddo Indians. vi+-136 pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: the Caddo country. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Five chapters include early history of Caddo—sketch of tribes, manners 
and customs, country and range; Caddo relations with French and Spanish— 
before 1762, Spanish policy after 1762 and after Louisiana cession; Caddo in 
Louisiana, 1803-1835—migration of Cadodacho and amalgamation of tribes, Caddo 
relations with United States; treaty of 1835 with United States—Indians decide 
to sell land, treaty of 1835 and its results; Caddo in Texas, 1836-1845—relations 
with colonists and with Republic of Texas, peace with Texas, conclusion. 


T1932/G518. Inp., E. Tex., Sp., ANcLO-AMER., Lanp, Rep. 


Gop, Etta AMANDA — M.A., August, 1945 [165] 
The History of Education in Gillespie County. xxi+-134 pp. 


Illustrations: Vereins-Kirche; Hamburg ship Herschel Indianola bound; pioneer 
home of Fredericksburg; Tatsh house; Gillespie County courthouses, 1855, 1882, 
and 1939; Kreuzberg (Cross Mountain); old Catholic church; Easter fires; St. 
Mary’s high school; Fredericksburg College, 1876-1884; Fredericksburg High School, 
1905, 1915, and 1920; first public schoolhouse in Fredericksburg; negro school; 
Fredericksburg grammar school; gymnasium and primary school building, 1930; 
public school faculty and student body, 1897; Harper School; Willow City School; 
Crabapple Community buildings; Rheingold teacherage and school; Live Oak and 
Meusebach Creek schools; rural schoolhouses of Gillespie County; Heinrich Ochs; 
August Siemering; E. M. Bittner; Emil Sauer; Julia Estill; John W. Hunter; E. R. 
Dabney; L. E. Brodie; E. L. Schmidt. 

Maps: spot census of Gillespie County. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Seven chapters consist of a brief history of Gillespie County—founding 
of Fredericksburg, colonial problems, progress in colony, creation of county, 
resources and industries, Gillespie County Historical Society; German settlers 
of ‘Texas and education—Frederick L. Olmsted’s impressions on his journey through 
Texas, Frederick Eby’s comments, R. L. Biesele’s statements on German settlers’ 
characteristics, early progress in education in Gillespie County; parochial educa- 
tion in the county—evolution of St. Mary's High School, Lutheran parochial 
school, Fredericksburg College, St. Anthony’s Business College; Fredericksburg 
public schools since the Civil War—beginning of high school, buildings and equip- 
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ment, curriculum and school administration, teachers’ salaries and faculty growth, 
tuition charges, school tax, independent school district, kindergarten, colored 
schools; other schools in Gillespie County—independent school districts of Harper, 
Willow City, and Cain City; typical country schools in county—Crabapple, Rhein- 
gold, Live Oak, Meusebach Creek; interesting teachers of Gillespie County—short 
biographies of Heinrich Ochs, August Siemering, Eugene M. Bittner, Emil Sauer, 
Julia Estill, John Warren Hunter, Edgar R. Dabney, Louis E. Brodie, and E. L. 
Schinidt. 

T1945/G563. Ep., Co. His, W. Tex., Epw. P. 


w 
GOLDMANN, PAULINE Scotr — M.A., June, 1930 [166] 
Letters from ‘Three Members of Terry’s ‘Texas Rangers, 1861-1865. 
vi-+210 pp. 


Illustrations: Mary Scott Hill at age of seventeen; John Walker Foster Hill and 
Robert Edward Hill on their way to war; Dionysius Oliver Hill; David Crockett 
Hill, body servant to D. O. Hill. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Letters written to Mary Scott Hill by John, Robert, and D. O. Hill 
during the Civil War. The genealogy of the Hill tamily in America, its move to 
Texas, and the founding of Hill’s Prairie is traced in Chapter I. Chapters I 
through VII sketch the lives of the Hills who are principals in the subject cor- 
respondence: Mary Scott Hill Williams, Robert Edward Hill, John Walker Foster 
Hill, Dionysius Oliver “Cap” Hill, and D. O.’s slave, David Crockett Hill. A resume 
of the history of Terry’s Texas Rangers and the muster roll of Company D, Terry's 
Texas Rangers are also given. Appendix includes the Hill letters (166 pages) and a 
a tribute to the Hills of Bastrop County by General John M. Claiborne. 


T1930/G569. Bio., C.W., N. 


GoLprHoRP, AUDREY GARRETT — M.A., June, 1928 [167] 
Castro’s Colony. vi+-133 pp. 
Illustrations: Henry Castro; passenger list of the Ebro, first ship sent to Texas 
by Castro; view of Castroville and its environs by Gentilz; premium land certificate 
of Henry Castro. 
Maps: (1) Henri Castro’s grant; (2) town plan of Castroville. 


Tables: none 

Contents: The first two chapters deal with the encouragement of immigration 
through the colonization laws of Mexico of the state of Coahuila and ‘Texas, and 
of the Republic and through other means than legislation. Chapter III, which 
includes more than half of the thesis, is a history of Castro’s colony; the applica- 
tion of Henry Castro and William Kennedy for a grant, grant to Castro, first 
immigrants, Castro’s visit to the grant, interference of Prince Carl of Solms- 
Braunfels, settlement of Castroville, trial of Castro before courts of Strasbourg 
and Colmar, public opinion on settlement, founding of Quihi, Vandenburg, New 
Fountain, and Dhanis, Castro’s difficulties in obtaining proper amount of land, 
his financial failure, and causes of lack of development in Castroville, are discussed. 


T1928/G581. Cot., Fr., Ger., Rep., S. Tex. 


GonZzALEz, JOvirA — M.A., August, 1930 [168] 
Social Life in Cameron, Starr, and Zapata Counties. viii+-115 pp. 
I’ ustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Six chapters present historical background—political condition of 


northern New Spain, founding of Camargo, Mier, and Revilla, migration of 
ranchers into Texas, Indian troubles, first contact of border Mexicans and 
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Americans, border warfare; history of the settlements at Zapata, Roma, Rio Grande 
City, and Brownsville—founding of Zapata and San Ignacio, life in county, border 
bandit troubles, founding of Roma and Rio Grande City, coming of first Americans, 
Fort Ringgold, Brownsville during Civil War, border warfare; present Mexican 
population in counties considered—classes of landowners, percentage of Mexican 
landowners in border communities; social and economic life before development 
of Lower Rio Grande Valley—relations between masters and peons, condition of 
peon, landowner, patriarchal life, homes, society, religion, education; border 
politics—treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, increase of Mexican population, rise of 
bosses (Stephen Powers, Jim Wells), politics in hands of few Mexicans, ‘lexas- 
Mexicans in politics, creation of League of United Latin-American Citizens; what 
the coming of Americans has meant to border people—economic changes, social 
and racial distinctions, Americanization of Texas Mexican youth, possible result 
of higher education. 

T1930/G589. Soc. His., Rec. R.G.V., S.Tex., RAncH., Inp., MeEx., ANGLO- 
Ame_r., Our., C. W., REL., Ep., Pov. 


Goop, BENJAMIN Hervey — Ph.D., June, 1932 [169] 
John Henninger Reagan. vi+4o01 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Seven chapters cover early life—ancestry, Cherokee war, military service; 
law and politics—preparation, legislature of 1847-1848, Peters Colony controversy, 
Reagan and his assailants, Know-Nothing menace; sectionalism—campaign of 1857, 
tilt with Guy M. Bryan, campaign of 1859; approaching conflict; Contederacy— 
post office department, cabinet and its problems; Reconstruction and _ restoration; 
politics and the constitutional convention—convention of 1875, Reagan's defense ot 
democracy, politics and prohibition, Reagan as a senator. 

TD1932/G591. Bio., Inp., Mix., Cor., Lec., Pot., C.W., Rec., Soc. Mov. 


Goop.etr, MARGARET AMELIA NANcE — M.A., June, 1914 [170] 

‘The Enforcement of the Confederate Conscription Acts in the Trans- 
Mississippi Department. iv-+ 144 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter V deals with enforcement of the conscription acts in Texas— 

operations of the conscription laws, resistance to the laws among Germans, in the 

northern sub-district, along the western frontier, and by Governor Pendleton 

H. Murrah and the legislature. Other chapters present the conscription acts 

themselves and enforcement of the acts in western Louisiana, in Arkansas, in the 

Indian Territory, and in Missouri. 

T1914/G619. C.W., Miv., Ger., Fron., Lec. 


Gorpvon, DupLEY Martin — M.A., August, 1929 [171] 
The History of Cleburne. vii+-231 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Eight chapters discuss early history—location, county seat, first houses, 
progress to 1902; schools—private and public; churches—Methodist, Baptist, Episco- 
pal, Presbyterian, Catholic, Seventh Day Adventist, Trinity Congregational, 
Christian Science; banks; transportation facilities; newspapers, organizations—busi- 
ness, educational, and benevolent, social, fraternal, military; Cleburne today [1929] 
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--town government, utilities, ice factories, hospital, Johnson County Bar Associa- 
tion, hotels, cemetery, civic improvements. 
T1929/G654. Loc. Ep., Ret., Trans., News., N.Tex., Cen. Tex., E.C. T. 


Gore, WALTER REEcE — M.A., June, 1948 [172] 
‘The Life of Henry Lawrence Kinney. [iv]-+-132-+-4 pp. 
Illustrations: 1851 auction sale circular. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contenis: Six chapters deal with early life of Henry Lawrence Kinney; the Kinney 
Ranch and trading post; Mexican War and politics; business, trade, and Corpus 
Christi Fair; family life of H. L. Kinney; and the Nicaraguan Expedition. 
T1948/G669. Bio., Tr., Mex. W., G.C., Expen, 

w 
GraAHAM, Harvey Lewis — M.A., June, 1928 [173] 
‘The Northern Standard, 1842-1848: A ‘lexas Frontier Newspaper. 

[iii]-+-164 pp. 

Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters consist of a brief biography of Charles De Morse, editor 
and founder; early newspaper problems—financial and editorial policies of the 
Standard, problem of the mails; Texan expeditions into Mexico as narrated by 
the Standard—the Santa Fe Expedition, Mier Expedition, and Snively Expedition; 
the movement for annexation as traced by the Standard; the Mexican War as 
recorded by the Standard—the paper’s support of the war, Red River volunteers. 
T1928/G76. News., Rep., EXpeD., MEX., ANNEX., W., Pot., MIL., Fin. 


Ww 
GRAHAM, SELDON Bain — M.A., June, 1933 [174] 
War Activities of Robertson County, ‘lexas, 1917-1919. vi+336 pp. 
/llustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters include introduction; contributions of civilians of 
Robertson County in World War I—local board, council of detense, Liberty Loans, 
savings stamps, Red Cross, food supply and conservation, legal advisory board; 
military service of white men of Robertson County—individual service records of 
officers and field clerks in army, men in army, wounded in army, killed in action 
or died of wounds, died of other causes in army, deserters, men in marine corps, 
officers in navy, men in navy; colored men of Robertson County—men in army, 
died in army, deserters, men in navy; conclusion. Appendices contain letters from 
servicemen, newspaper references to Robertson County men in World War I, 
letters written by G. C. Arnoux at Camp Bowie and published in the Hearne 
Democrat, and a list of abbreviations used in the service records. 
T1933/G76. Co.His., Mit., W.W.I, E. Tex., N., 20TH C. 


GREER, JOUBERT — M.A., June, i932 [175] 
The Building of the ‘lexas State Capitol, 1882-1888. vii+-206 pp. 
Jilustrations: ‘Texas state capitol, 1932; Texas capitols, 1836-1932; old stone capitol, 
1855-1881; temporary capitol, 1882-1888; perspective of the proposed limestone 
capitol, 1882. 

Maps: (1) capitol lands, XIT Ranch; (2) Austin and Northwestern Railroad; 
(3) floor plan of present capitol, basement; (4) floor plan of present capitol, first 
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floor; (5) floor plan of present capitol, second floor; (6) floor plan of present 
capitol, third floor. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Ten chapters include earlier capitols of Texas; need for a new capitol; 
laws of appropriation and supervision; capitol lands survey and other preparation; 
contract, plans, and specifications, 1882; early construction work, 1882-1885; 
granite contract, 1885; the Austin and Northwestern Railroad and the granite 
quarry; changes and controversies, and construction completed, 1885-1888. Ap- 
pendix includes schedule of the land payments as they were delivered to the 
contractor, descriptions of capitol, and a letter concerning the iron setting work 
on the building. 

T1932/G859. Sr., LAND, RANcH., R.R., Pu. 


Ww 
GREGG, JOHN Ernest — M.A., August, 1933 [176] 
The History of Presidio County. iv+231 pp. 
Illustrations: chapel of John W. Davis Ranch at Alamito; ruins of corral of 
John W. Davis Ranch; John W. Davis home at Alamito; advertisement of 
Humphris and Company in 1887; three scenes at roundup on Pool Ranch during 
the early 1890's; cattle brands in 1887; three pictures of Pruett outfit alter 
delivering herd at Midland in early 1890's; Marfa’s first cotton produced by J. J. 
Kilpatrick in 1914; T. C. Mitchell cattle at Antelope Springs; ranch home of 
R. E. L. Tyler; two views of branding on Tigner Ranch in 1914; two views of 
im Tyler and deer kill; R. E. L. Tyler ready for work; T. C. Mitchell and 
registered Hereford; two pictures of registered Hereford on Brite Ranch; grama 
grass on Brite Ranch; thoroughbred Hereford calves of L. C. Brite; Highland 
cattle on range at Mellard Ranch; Charlie Pruett and W. B. Mitchell inspecting 
Highland calves; pump house at old Fort Davis; grave of John W. Spencer; corner- 
stone of Marfa’s first church building; Marfa’s first church building. 
Maps: (1) section of military map of Rio Grande trontier; (2) Presidio County 
ranches; (3) county map in 1856; (4) county in 1873. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Six chapters deal with geography of Presidio County, early history of 
county, 1536-1880; coming of cattlemen; tarming andl mining; cultural lile ia the 
Big Bend; and organization of Presidio County. Appendices list county officers, 
1876-1933; livestock renditions, 1887-1929; and population, 1860-1930. 
T1933/G86z. Co.His., Geo., RANncH., AGri., W.Tex., Trs. P. 


GUINN, Ernest Epwarp — M.A., June, 1950 [177] 
A History of Cleburne, Texas. ix+375 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: geographic areas of Johnson County. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Eleven chapters consist of early settlers and features influencing settlers 
—Charles Barnard, Henry Briden, the Balches and Samuel Myers, geography; 
formation of county and settlement of Cleburne—features of geography and geol- 
ogy; economic developments—early business establishments, farming, dairying, 
uulities, banking, transportation, railroads, highways; religious development; his- 
tory of population—source, vocations, size of family, health; law and government; 
education—church, private, and public schools; newspapers, libraries, radio, mu- 
seums; fraternal, cultural, and civic organizations; amusements and _ historical 
miscellanies. 
T1950/Go947._ Loc., N. Tex., Cen. Tex., E.C.T., Geo., Acri., Rev., Ep., NeEws., 
TRANS., AMus. 


GuNN, JACK Winston — M.A., August, 1947 [178] 
Life of Ben McCulloch. vii+-1g0 pp. 


Illustrations: Letter from Ben McCulloch to his mother, 1849, explaining condi- 
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tions on arrival in Calfornia; letter from Ben McCulloch to Henry McCulloch, 1850, 
telling of changes in conditions; letter from McCulloch to his mother, 1850, about 
his election as sheriff; telegram from San Houston to McCulloch; letter from 
Ben McCulloch to Governor Edward Clark, 1861, concerning the purchase of 
pistols for Texas; letter from McCulloch to Clark, 1861, giving suggestions for 
rifles. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Six chapters cover early life; arrival in Texas—battle of San Jacinto, 
duel, representative; Indian fighter and ranger—Peach Creek fight, Cordova revolt, 
Plum Creek fight, fight on the Llano; Mexican War—McCulloch’s Rangers, Linares 
scout, Indian scout, China scout, Monterrey, return to Mexico; work after Mexican 
War—California bound, United States marshal, peace commissioner; Civil War— 
Sam Houston's plan, Secession, report to Arkansas, battle of Wilson’s Creek, and 
death in battle of Pea Ridge. 

T1947/G956. Bio., Rev., Rep., Inp., Tex. Ranc., Mex. W., C.W. 


Gunn, JAcK Winton — Ph.D., June, 1951 [179] 
The Life of Rufus C. Burleson. ix+-352 pp. 

Illustrations: Rufus C. Burleson; Burleson at different ages. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Biography of Baptist minister and president of Baylor University. Nine 
chapters include early life and Baptists in Texas to 1848—beginnings, early organ- 
ization, Baylor University; Houston pastorate, 1348-1851; president of Baylor 
University, 1851-1861—life at Baylor, Burleson-Horace Clark controversy, leaving 
Independence; president of Waco University, 1861-1866—Waco classical school, 
movement for Central Baptist University, consolidation; religious activities, 1851- 
1886—as preacher, denominational work, Baptist newspaper controversy; interest 
in non-denominational schools—Peabody agent, Texas State Teachers Association, 
higher education; president of Baylor University at Waco, 1886-1897—success of 
consolidated school, campus life, president emeritus; other activities of later lite, 
1886-1g01—Baptist general convention, closing years, conclusion. Appendix contains 
statement by board of trustees concerning dismissal of Burleson. 


TD1951/Gg956. Bio., Ret., Ep. 
w 


HacGarbD, JUAN VILLASANA — Ph.D., August, 1942 [180] 
The Neutral Ground between Louisiana and ‘Texas, 1806-1821. 


iv-+-244 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) the first neutral ground in American territory, 1739-1763; (2) section 
of a map of the western hemisphere drawn by S. Rober de Vaugondy in i762; (3) 
the Neutral Ground, 1806-1821. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Four chapters consist of background—beginning of Neutral Ground, 
conflicting boundaries, Indian barriers, treaty of San Lorenzo, Louisiana Purchase; 
geopolitical aspects—western boundary of Louisiana Purchase, organization of neu- 
tral ground; a crumbling barrier—settlers, filibusters, bandits, fugitive slaves; trade— 
Spanish restrictions on Texas-Louisiana trade, Indian trade, House of Barr and 
Davenport. Appendices include list of ranches and settlers pertaining to the 
jurisdiction of Nacogdoches and situated east of Sabine River and to the jurisdic- 
tion of the settlement of Nuestra Senora de Pilar de Nacogdoches in 1805 and 
located on east side of Sabine River; a list of foreigners or their children who are 
considered within the jurisdiction of Nacogdoches and who are living in Bayou 
Pierre; and a list of ranches recognized as lying within the jurisdiction of 
Nacogdoches. 
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Published: “The House of Barr and Davenport,” Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, Volume XLIX, Number 1 (July, 1945), 66-88, is based on this study. 


TD1942/H122. E.Tex., FRr., Sp., Bnp., Geo., Por., Fit., Our., N., RANcH., TR., IND. 


Hace, Laura EvizaBETH — M.A., August, 1942 [181] 
The Groces and the Whartons in the Early History of Texas. vi+-144 
PP- 


Illustrations: Liendo; William H. Wharton; John A. Wharton. 

Maps: (1) migration of Jared E. Groce; (2) land grants of Jared E. Groce; (3) 
location of estate in Grimes County. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Study traces activities of two planter families through three periods: 
settlement of Texas, the Revolution, and the Civil War. Chapter I, Jared E. Groce 
and the bringing of the plantation system to Texas, 1822-1836, deals with lineage 
and heritage, events leading to Groce’s coming to Texas, migration to the Brazos, 
conditions and geography suitable for cotton plantations, building of the planta- 
tion system, Groce as a member of the Old Three Hundred, the Groce plantations 
(Bernardo, Liendo, Groce’s Retreat), Groce as father of agriculture in ‘Texas, as a 
businessman, his family (Leonard Waller Groce, Jared E. Groce Ill, and Sarah 
Ann Groce Wharton), and Groce’s last years and death. Chapter II is devoted 
to Groce’s son-in-law, William H. Wharton, and the Texas Revolution, 1830-1839, 
and includes Wharton's early life, connection with the Groces, coming to ‘Texas, 
early acts against Mexico, activities as leader of war party, as soldier, as diplomat, 
and as statesman, and his early death. Chapter III covers the life of John A. 
Wharton, William H.’s son, the Civil War, and the destruction of the plantation 
system, 1859-1865, and discusses John Wharton's early lite and education, his work 
as a lawyer in Brazoria, his political activities against Sam Houston and as a 
member of the Secession Convention, his military career as a major general in the 
Confederate Army, and his death. Appendix contains an inventory of negro slaves 
of Jared E. Groce II, 1831, and an account of the death of Jared E. Groce. 


T1942/H133. Acri., Cor., N., Mex., ANGLo-AMER., Rev., Pot., Dip., MIL., 
Sec., C. W. 


w 
HALey, JOHN Evetts — M.A., June, 1926 [182] 
A Survey of Texas Cattle Drives to the North, 1866-1895. vii+-368-- 
vil pp. Photostatic copy. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: A general history of the Texas cattle industry, with emphasis on the 
trail drives of the 1860's, 1870’s, and 1880's. After an introduction, five chapters 
include historical background of the cattle industry in Texas from Spanish occupa- 
tion to Texas independence—first cattle in America, importance of grazing recog- 
nized by Spanish, Spanish interest aroused in Texas, Spanish occupation, growth 
of ranches around missions, contraband trade in cattle and horses, Anglo-American 
settlers; ranching appears as a distinct industry, 1830-1836—demoralization caused 
by revolution, wild cattle and horses. origin of cowboy, transition from stock 
raising to ranching, period of rapid development, expansion of frontier; early 
markets for cattle, 1836-1865—New Orleans, California, first drive to Northeast, 
Oliver Loving’s drive to Colorado, markets closed during Civil War, supplying 
the Confederacy, drives to Mexico; conditions in Texas at close of Civil War— 
demoralization, no market value, trouble with outlaws, cow hunts, mavericks and 
mavericking, conditions in North and East, other factors that created demand for 
Texas cattle, the Longhorn, early Texas packeries and rendering plants; the Texas 
cattle trails—introduction, Chisholm Trail (Abilene, Kansas; drives of 1867-1871; 
rise of other shipping points; drives of 1872-1880; log of trail; how trail got its 
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name), the Baxter Springs and Shawnee Trails, and the shifting of the trail west- 
ward (the Western or Griffin and Dodge Trail, iog of the Western Trail). 


T1926/H137._ Rancu., Sp., Mex., Inpus., Miss., TR., C.W., Out., ANGLO-AMER. 


w 
HAuti, ApA MariE — M.A., June, 1938 [183] 
The Texas Germans in State and National Politics, 1850-1865. 
Liv]+135 pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Six chapters deal with awakening interest in politics and the convention 
of 1854; conflict with Know-Nothingism and the attitude toward slavery—Know- 
Nothing accusations of abolitionism and hostility to Americans, German position 
on the reintroduction of the slave trade, the election of 1859 and other political 
issues; position of Texas Germans in election of 1860 and on secession; support of 
Confederacy—organization of military companies, support of men in field, position 
on money situation, and problems raised by blockade; conscription evasion— 
opposition to acts (Union League, battle of the Nueces), desertion; conclusion. 
Appendices contain available muster rolls for German and part-German companies 
in Austin, Calhoun, Colorado, Comal, DeWitt, Goliad, Fayette, Gillespie, Harris, 
Kendall, Mason, Kimble, Matagorda, Medina, Travis, and Washington counties 
and a list of Unionists known to be in the battle of the Nueces River in Kendall 
County. 

T1938/H1q. Por., Grer., N., Sec., C.W., MIL. 


CLaupDE VADEN — M.A., Summer, 1922 [184] 
The Early History of Floyd County. [v]+-197-+-[2] pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Eight chapters include geographical features and political changes, 
Indian outbreaks and campaigns—buffalo slaughter, Ranald S. Mackenzie’s expedi- 
tions, fight at Mount Blanco, pursuit of Quahadas, battle of Palo Duro; an 
exclusively ranch country—Matador Ranch established, early incidents in Motley 
County, H. H. Campbell, Two Buckle as a type of land-owned ranch, H—L 
Ranch in Floyd County, C. U. Connellee and Charles Goodnight; movements 
preparing way for settlement—coming of settlers of limited resources, school land 
enclosure act, forty-year purchase act, early surveys; coming of first settlers—tirst 
settlement in Blanco Canyon, H. C. Smith, Quaker settlement of Estacado, first 
settlers in Floyd County, early settlement in Hale County, prairie fires; preparation 
for county organization—organization of Crosby County, prosperity and decline of 
Estacado, general growth of South Plains, founding of Della Plain, Lockney as 
Della Plain’s rival; organization of Floyd County—founding of Floydada, election 
of county seat, election contested, new town built; Floyd County since organization— 
Floydada’s early growth, court proceedings and politics, educational and fraternal 
activities, Della Plain’s demise and Mayshaw’s advent, removal of Lockney, school 
lands, synoptic view of county’s early history. 

Published: The Early History of Floyd County, Canyon (Panhandle-Plains His- 
torical Society), 1947. Index added. 

T1922/H14. Co. His., Gro., Inp., Mit., Rancu., Ep., W. TEx., L. E. 


HALLMAN, JACQUELINE RANKIN = M.A., August, 1938 [185] 

A Calendar of the Memorials and Petitions to the Legislature of 
Texas from 1877 to 1937. vi+202 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 
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Contents: This calendar of memorials and petitions presented to the state legisla- 
ture, 1877-1937, is in two sections: the dated items are in chronological order; 
the undated are presented in alphabetical order by petitioner. The documents 
described in the thesis are in the archives of the Texas State Library. 


T1938/H157. Lec., 19TH C., 20TH C., 


w 
Hancock, WALTER Epcar — Ph.D., June, 1933 [186] 
The Career of General Antonio Lépez de Santa Anna (1794-1833) . 
xili+654 pp. 

Illustrations: General Antonio Lépez de Santa Anna; Agustin de Iturbide 
Emperor; Don Guadalupe Victoria; Vicente Guerrero, Héroe de la Independencia; 
Don Anastasio Bustamente. 

Maps: (1) Mexico and Guatemala; (2) Texas, 1835. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Career of Antonio Lépez de Santa Anna from his birth to his election 
to the presidency of Mexico. Of twelve chapters, Chapter XI, Texas and Santa 
Anna to 1833, deals with Texas to 1800, sporadic expedition and invasion of ‘Texas 
from 1800 to 1821, colonization by the Austins, renewed friction between ‘Texas 
colonists and Mexico, new constitution of Texas, Stephen F. Austin’s mission to 
Mexico, 1833-1835. Other chapters devoted to Santa Anna’s life and career 
(1794-1820); Santa Anna, Agustin Iturbide, and the Empire (1820-May, 1822) ; 
Santa Anna and the Empire (May 19, 1822-December, 1822); Santa Anna as a 
republican and federalist (December, 1822-May, 1824); Santa Anna from re- 
habilitation to eclipse (May, 1824-July, 1825); Santa Anna during Guadalupe 
Victoria's administration (December, 1827-September, 1828); Santa Anna assumes 
role of president maker (September, 1828-April, 1829); Santa Anna and Vicente 
Guerrero—from Victory to Defeat (April 1, 1829-January 5, 1830); Santa Anna 
from retirement to revolution (January, 1830-January, 1832); Santa Anna from 
president maker to presidency (January, 1832-April, 1833) . 

TD1933/H1ig1. Bio., Mex., Cot., Por. 


Hanpy, Mary Otivia — M.A., August, 1949 [187] 
A History of Fort Sam Houston. ix+-140 pp. 


Illustrations: General Sam Houston; military headquarters, 1874; the outer wall 
of the quadrangle, 1876; tower in the quadrangle, 1877; bird’s-eye view of Fort 
Sam Houston, 1886; capture of Geronimo; dedication of post chapel; first airplane 
hangar in Southern Department; Camp Travis; new General Hospital, 1937; clock 
tower in quadrangle, 1936. 

Maps: Fort Sam Houston. 

Tables: original landowners, date, and purchase price of Fort Sam Houston; 
army expenditures for buildings and extraordinary expenses, 1932-1936. 
Contents: Eight chapters trace the history of Fort Sam Houston from its estab- 
lishment to 1940: military tradition of San Antonio—early military tradition, 
United States Army established in San Antonio, Confederacy, return of federal 
troops; establishing Fort Sam Houston—early land donations, obtaining appro- 
priations, beginning construction; early Ife on the post—troop life, imprisonment 
of Geronimo, social life; Spanish-American War; new century—new construction, 
Benny Foulois and the first army airplane, troop movements; World War I—Camp 
Travis, Leon Springs reservation, depot expansion, outstanding soldiers; 1920-1940— 
organizational changes, new construction, Brooke General Hospital, training activ- 
ities; conclusion. Appendix lists commanders of the military establishment with 
headquarters at San Antonio, 1845-1941. 

Published: History of Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio (The Naylor Company) , 
1951. 

T1949/H192. Mu., Inp., C.W., W.W.I. 
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Hankins, MartHa Lucy — M.A., August, 1937 [188] 
History of the East Texas State Teachers College. vi+-114 pp. 


Illustrations: William Leonidas Mayo; Randolph B. Binnion; Samuel Henry 
Whitley; graph of appropriations, 1917-1935; graph showing enrollment increases, 
1917-1936. 

Maps: none 

Tables: appropriations, 1917-1935; enrollment, 1917-1936; value of plant, 1935; 
course of study for three different years. 

Contents: Six chapters include background, sketches of two presidents of East 
Texas State Teachers College: Randolph B. Binnion and Samuel Henry Whitley; 
state appropriations and the growth of attendance of the school; internal develop- 
ment of the institution—admission requirements, organization; the physical equip- 
ment of the college and the qualifications of the faculty; and development of the 
course of study. 

T1937/H194. Ep., 20TH C. 


HarDING, JACOBINA BurcH — M.A., August, 1951 [189] 
A History of the Early Newspapers of San Antonio, 1823-1874. 


vi+133 PP. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Chapter I presents the characteristics of early newspapers and lists the 
papers published in San Antonio from 1823 to 1874. Chapter II deais with the 
Spanish-language papers including El Mejicano, Texas Courier, El Bejareno, El 
Ranchero, El Correo, El Mejicano de Texas. Chapter III, the German Press, tells of 
Dr. Carl Adolf Douai and the San Antonio Zeitung, Gustav Schleicher and the 
Texas Staats-Zeitung, Augustus Siemering and the Freie Presse fuer Texas. Chapter 
IV is devoted to English-language newspapers: Alarm Bell of the West, Western 
Texan, Ledger and Texan, Ledger, Alamo Star, Reporter, Herald, Times, Sentinel, 
Mallet and Shooting Stick, Union, Alamo Express, News, Express, Daily State 
Journal, San Antonian, Daily Evening Star, and the Prospectus; a brief biography 
of James Pearson Newcomb is also given. Chapter V is made up of selected 
notes and quotations from English-language newspapers. 
T1951/H219. Loc., News., MeEx., Ger., ANGLO-AMER., ReEv., C. W. 


Harpy, ALoIsE WALKER — M.A., August, 1938 [190] 
A History of Travis County, 1832-1865. vilit255 pp. 

Illustrations: chart showing division of Travis County; sketch of public buildings, 
1840; capitol building, 1839-1856; city of Austin, 1840; the French Embassy; the 
capitol in Austin, 1856. 

Maps: (1) Travis County, 1839?; (2) plan of Montopolis; (3) plan of Austin, 
1839. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Five chapters discuss geography and resources of the county; under 
the jurisdiction of Bastrop County—early exploration, creation of county, settlers 
on upper Colorado, land grants, establishment of capitol at Austin; during days 
of Republic—creation of county, first officers, towns (Austin, Webber's Prairie, 
Comanche, Hornsby’s Bend) , Texan Santa Fe Expedition, abandonment of Austin, 
Archive War, Indian attacks, annexation convention; social conditions prior ‘to 
Civil War—social life, churches, schools, Masonic lodges, Sons of Temperance, 
Austin Fire Department; economic development prior to 1860—agriculture, small 
industries, transportation, communication; war period, 1860-1865—party alignment, 
secession convention, military companies, civilian contributions, last fight in Texas. 
Appendices include list of Austin voters in 1840; letter of William H. Abell, dated 
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1843; committees for barbecue and ball given by Know-Nothing party in Travis 
County in 1855, catalogue of the Austin Collegiate Female Institute in 1856, names 
of patrons in nineteen county school districts in 1852, number of pupils in each 
district, letter of William H. Hill, Sr., dated 1853; and muster roll of Civil War 
companies. 

T1938/H222. Co.His., Cen. Tex., Gro., Expep., Por., Inp., REeEt., Acri., SEc., 
C.W., ANNEX. 


Harris, HELEN WILLITS — Ph.D., June, 1935 [ig1] 
The Public Life of Juan Nepomuceno Almonte. iii+-459 pp. 
Illustrations: Juan N. Almonte. 
Maps: none 
Tables: population in Department of Bexar, 1806 and 1834; population in De- 
partment of Brazos, 1834; cumulative totals of population in 1834, Department of 
Nacogdoches; commerce in 1833. 
Contents: Chapters II through V deal with Texas. Chapter II deals with the 
Anglo-American colonization of Texas and the preliminaries of the inspection of 
Texas in 1834. Chapter III is devoted to the inspection of 1834 and Chapter IV, 
the formal report. Chapter V—Almonte, Texas, and Changes in the Mexican 
Political Scene, 1835 and 1836—covers Stephen F. Austin’s release from prison, the 
Anahuac disturbances, the fall of the Alamo, and the Texas Revolution. In the 
chapter on Almonte’s activities as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the Uniced States, the Texan Santa Fe Expedition, Mexican attempts 
to prevent annexation of Texas, the capture of San Antonio by General Adrian 
Woll, and the attempts of Barnard E. Bee and James Treat to secure Mexican 
recognition of Texas are discussed. Other chapters include Almonte’s early career, 
his activities as minister of Guerra y Marina (July, 1839-October, 1841), eight 
eventful years: 1845-1853, Almonte’s renewed diplomatic career, Mon-Almonte 
treaty and its political background, Almonte’s work in Europe: 1858-1862 and 
events leading to allied intervention in Mexico, Almonte and intervention (March, 
1862-June, 1863), president of the regency, and final commission under Emperor 
Maximilian. 
TD1935/H241. Cot., ANGLO-AMER., Mex., Rev., Rep., ANNEX., Expep., Dip., 
Miz., Pot. 


Harris, JULIA INEz — M.A., June, 1924 [ig2] 
The Houston Telegraph, 1861-1865. Thesis missing from library. 


HARRISON, Horace VirciL — Ph.D., June, 1951 [193] 
Juan Pablo Anaya, Champion of Mexican Federalism. ix+-553 pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) War for Independence; (2) Federalist War in the North; (3) Federal- 
ist rebellion in the Southeast. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter VII concerns Anaya’s mission to Texas and the Republic of the 
Rio Grande; Chapter VIII, the Texas Navy and the Yucatecan Federalists. Other 
chapters include early revolutionary days, the epoch of José Maria Morelos, mission 
to New Orleans and late revolutionary days, republican controversy, Agustin de 
Iturbide, international complications in Chiapas and Soconusco, friend and foe 
of Antonio Lépez de Santa Anna, Federalist War in the North and Republic of 
the Rio Grande, Federalist rebellion in the Southeast, twilight days in the West, 
and an appraisal. Appendix contains a letter from Anaya to the editor of the 
Telegraph and Texas Register, Houston, dated September 20, 1839, and the Federal- 
ist plan presented by Anaya to Texas, Houston, dated December 14, 1839. 


TD1951/H246. Bio., Mex., Rep., MIL. 
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Harry, JEWEL Horace — M.A., August, 1940 [194] 
A History of Chambers County. xiv+-285 pp. 


Illustrations: homes of Thomas Jefferson Chambers and James Taylor White; 
Chambers County courthouse and jail, 1887; present courthouse, 1936; Chambers 
County courthouse and jail, 1912; freight boat Beth and United States mail boat 
Zelda; rice threshing and setting up a pumping plant for rice irrigation in Cham- 
bers County; gasoline tug Dick; Anahuac, Texas, in 1913. 
Maps: (1) empresario grants in part of Texas showing Chambers County; (2) 
early Chambers County land grants; (3) general Chambers County highway map; 
(4) road map of Chambers County; (5) former rice canal and surrounding lands 
for sale in central Chambers County about 1910. 
Tables: Chambers County annual production of oil from discovery through 1940; 
Chambers County cumulative production of oil discovery through June, 1940; 
Chambers County population, 1858-1938. 
Contents: Six chapters consist of geography and resources of Chambers County; 
early events and families of Chambers County to 1858—Indians, French and 
Spanish activities, empresario grants, political unrest (Anahuac uprising, Turtle 
Bayou resolutions, Thomas Jefferson Chambers) ; history of Chambers County to 
present date—organization of county, county during Civil War, dissension in county 
(suits about moving county seat, “Hog Wars’) , health, sanitation and other projects, 
financial condition of county, political setup; development of Chambers County 
communities—Anahuac, Cove, Hankamer, Monroe City, Mont Belvieu, Stowell, 
Wallisville, Winnie, Bancroft, Double Bayou, Cedar Bayou, Eagle, Eminence, Glen, 
Graydon, Harmon, Seabreeze, Smith Point, Turtle Bayou, West Bay, White's Ranch, 
Winfree; economic development of Chambers County—land transportation, water 
transportation (Trinity River commerce, shipyards, Old River to Galveston trattic, 
Wallisville as port, Smith Point-Anahuac commerce, intracoastal canal, ‘Turtle 
Bayou), railroad development (Gulf and Interstate Railway Company, Goose 
Creek and Dayton Railroad) , communication, cattle industry (James Taylor White, 
James Jackson, cattle sales, rustlers, brands), crude oil and gas development, rice, 
lumbering, fishing, trapping, hunting, sulphur leases; development of schools in 
Chambers County—early education, creation of common school districts in 1898, 
schools in 1939 (Smith Point, Double Bayou, Wallisville-Eminence, Hankamer- 
Harmon, Anahuac, Barbers Hill, East Chambers County Consolidated Independent 
School District). Appendix lists county officers from 1858 to 1940. 
i Co. His., G.C., E. Tex., Inp., Sp., Fr., Cor., Rev., C.W., TRANS., 
R.R., Rancu., Ort, Lums., Ep., Gro. 


HARTMAN, CHARLES FERDINAND — M.A., August, 1919 [195] 
The Greer County Boundary Question. iv+-146 pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Thesis discusses the boundary question arising in 1857 when surveyors 
drew the 100th meridian eighty miles west of the point where it was established 
by Randolph B. Marcy in 1852. The controversy involved the northeast boundary 
of Texas. Five chapters deal with the question—Louisiana, its boundaries and 
purchase; Texan claims to Greer County—treaty provisions in Melish’s map, loca- 
tion of veteran land certificates, exercise of civil and military jurisdiction over 
county, Compromise of 1850 and the boundary; United States claims to Greer 
County—intention of treaty makers, treaty provisions and Melish’s map interpreted, 
acts of government, Compromise of i850 interpreted; attempts to define boundary 
line—commission of 1838, of 1858, of 1885; case in the Supreme Court: the 
settlement—decision against Texas’ claims. Appendix presents 1919 controversy over 
boundary of county between Texas and Oklahoma. 


T1919/H255. Bno., N. Tex., Pou. 
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HarTSFIELD, Loy WILLIAM — M.A., August, 1929 [196] 
A History of Stephens County (Texas). viiit+271 pp. 


Illustrations: types of homes in Stephens County (log house built before Civil 
War, B. B. Cash farm near Wayland; rock house built by R. F. Brown, 1876; halE- 
lumber and half-dugout on B. B. Cash farm); marks and brands registered in 
Stephens County before 1879; East-West cross-section of Breckenridge Oil Field 
formations; three photographs showing limestone outcroppings, Wayland-Gunsight 
section; standard or cable tool oil drilling rig; end of walking beam and string 
of tools used in Stephens County fields; driller’s log of oil well; two photographs 
of carbon black plants. 
Maps: (1) topographical map of eastern two-thirds of Stephens County, 1890; 
(2) map showing western boundary of Peters’ Colony; (3) first map otf Breck- 
enridge, 1876; (4) early Stephens County roads, 1860-1870; (5) school and church 
map of Stephens County; (6) map showing bounds of common school district in 
1929; (7) leading ranches in Stephens County, 1876; (8) map showing gasoline, 
booster, and carbon black plants; (g) oil map of Breckenridge field, 1923. 
Tables: gauge height and discharge figures on the Clear Fork of the Brazos River; 
number of prisoners in Breckenridge jail, 1890-1925; rise in oil production in 
county, 1917-1927; data on wells in county, 1920-1927; oil field data for county 
by months, 1927-1929; peak production and decline during 1902, 1919, and 1922 
in Spindletop, Burkburnett, Breckenridge, and Mexia fields. 
Contents: Chapter I presents the geography and topography of the area, the 
historical background, and the organization of the county. Chapter II describes 
early frontier troubles in Stephens County; Chapter III concerns Breckenridge’s 
history. Social, economic, and political factors make up Chapter IV. Chapter V 
is devoted to the oil industry in the county. 
T1929/H257. Co. His., N. Tex., CEN. TEx., FRON., GEO., OIL. 

Hatcuer, Mattie Avice Austin — M.A., June, 1903 [197] 


Municipal Government of San Fernando de Bexar. [ii]+96 pp. 
251% cm. handwritten in black ink; notes in red. Part of outline 
and pages 1 and g of thesis are missing. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Written in essay form. French and Spanish boundary difficulties are 
treated in the introduction. Details of the founding and settlement of San Fernando 
de Bexar follow. The various offices of government are discussed. 

Published: “The Municipal Government of San Fernando de Bexar, 1730-1800,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Volume VIII, Number 4 (April, 1905), 277-352. 
T1903/H282. Fr., Sp., BNp., Loc. 


Havins, THOMAS Rosert — M.A., August, 1931 [198] 
The History of Brown County. [iv]+-192+[4] pp. 


Illustrations: bill of sale to negro woman and child, 1861; Brown County scrip 
used during Civil War; Brownwood, 1880. 

Maps: (1) Brown County, physical features; (2) Brown County railroads and 
towns; (3) Brown County water district. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Five chapters include physical basis of Brown County—exploration 
and settlement; day of frontier—county government, Civil War, Indian raids, cattle 
industry, crime, social life, religious life, education; from ranch to farm—coming 
of railroad, fence cutting, land boom, stock raising, irrigation and farming, educa- 
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tion; new century—industrial development, diversified farming, civic improvement, 
World War I, oil industry, good roads, water project, education. 

T1931/H299. Co. His., Cen. Tex., Geo., Expi., C.W., INnp., RANCH., AGRI., GEO., 
REL., Ep., O1L, FRon. 


Havins, THOMAS Rosert — Ph.D., June, 1941 [199] 
Noah T. Byars—A Study in Baptist Missionary Effort on the Frontier. 


[vi]-+232 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Nine chapters include Baptist backgrounds; the Byars family; Byars 
in Texas—Washington-on-the-Brazos, political disturbances, convention; missionary 
labors—ordination, Waco and the Upper Brazos, proposed Indian mission, West 
Fork and Brazos River Association, Salado Association, Brown County; missionary 
methods—organization, preaching, revival meetings, Sunday schools, literature; mis- 
sionary difficulties—frontier, social conditions, Indians, Civil War, religious con- 
troversy; missionary accomplishments—churches and association, Baptist schools, 
temperance crusade, personal influence; last years; among the brethren. 


TD1941/H299. Bio., REL., Inp., C.W., Fron., Soc. Mov. 


Hayes, AnicE — M.A., August, 1942 [200] 
A History of Coleman County, Texas, in the World War, 1917-1919. 
vi-+296 pp. 


Illustrations: men leaving for military camp (Otto Ray, H. D. Ayers, “Babe” 
Flippen, Henry Close, Simon Horne, Myron Close, Boley Love, Vernon Close) ; 
Dr. R. M. Alexander; T. M. Martin; Mrs. Ruth Pansberger, Mrs. Tom Padgitt, 
Mrs. E. K. Thompson. 

Maps: Coleman County road map. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Four chapters consist of introduction, military history of Coleman 
County—voluntary enlistments, selective service, process of selection, war service; 
civilian activities—Red Cross, Liberty Loans. council of defense, food and fuel 
administrations, United War Work, Four Minute Men, other activities; and 
conclusion. Appendix includes military records of Coleman County white men 
(commissioned officers in army, non-commissioned officers and privates, men who 
were wounded, those killed in action or died of other causes, discharged without 
honor, dishonorably discharged or deserted, men in the navy, men who died in the 
navy, men in the Marine Corps), military records of Coleman County colored 
men (men in army), and list of abbreviations used in records. 


T1942/H326. Co.His., W.W.I, N., Mir., Cen. Tex., W. TeEx., 20TH C. 


HENDERSON, ADELE — M.A., Summer, 1926 [201] 
Smith County, Texas: Its Background and History in Ante-bellum 

Days. ili+-118 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) reference map of Smith County; (2) town plat of Tyler, Texas. 
Tables: normal monthly, seasonal, and annual mean temperature and _ precipita- 
tion, i8g8-1917; planter statistics; stage routes in Texas (Tyler Lines); census sta- 
tistics, 1850-1860; colleges, academies, and schools, 1860. 
Contents: Five chapters cover geography and topography, Indians: the obstacle to 
settlement, the pioneer period (1839-1850) , creation and county organization, and 
the pre-war period. Appendix includes list of farmers, 1850; types of farm owners 
and their holdings in 1850 and 1860, and warranty deed for county seat site. 
T1926/H383. Co. His., E. Tex., Geo., Inp., Trans., Ep. 
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HENDERSON, KATHERINE BrapFrorD — M.A., June, 1924 [202] 
The Early History of Milam County. iv-+-206+-21 pp. 


Illustrations: a pioneer’s home in Milam County; scenes around old Nashville, 
the old ferry; the cemetery at old Nashville; Mrs. Amanda Bryant Fetterly. 

Maps: (1) general reference map of Milam County; (2) the San Xavier missions; 
(3) Robertson’s colony; (4) land grants; (5) Indian tribes and early settlements. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Six chapters cover Spanish background, Milam County under Mexico— 
early colonial period; coming of colonists; Milam County in Texas Revolution; 
Indian affairs in Central Texas; and Milam County, 1836-1850. A list of residents of 
Milam County in 1850 is appended. 

T1924/H384. Co. His., Cen. Tex., Sp., Mex., Cou., Rev., INb. 


w 
HENDERSON, Mary VirGINIA — Summer, 1926 [203] 
Minor Empresario Grants in Texas, 1825-1834. iv+-113+ [3] pp. 


Illustrations: none 
Maps: Stephen F. Austin’s map of Texas, showing land grants, 1835. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Six chapters deal with Mexico’s preparation for the colonization of 
Texas; David G. Burnet, Lorenzo de Zavala, and Joseph Vehlein; Sterling C. 
Robertson’s colony; Benjamin Rush Milam’s colony; colonies of Martin de Leon; 
James Power and James Hewetson and James McMullen and James McGloin; 
other empresarios—John G. Purcell and Benjamin Drake Lovell, Frost Thorn, 
Arthur Wavell, John Lucius Woodbury, John Cameron, Juan Dominguez, Juan 
Antonio Padilla and Thomas J. Chambers, Vicente Filisola, Stephen Julian Wilson, 
Richard Exeter, John Charles Beales, the Mexican Company, and Dr. James Grant. 
Published: “Minor Empresario Contracts for the Colonization of Texas,” South- 
western Historical Quarterly, Volume XXXI, Number 4 (April, 1928), 295-324, 
and Volume XXXII, Number 1 (July, 1928), 1-28. 


T1926/H384. Cor., Mex. 


HeEnpricks, HENRY GeorcE — M.A., Summer, 1925 [204] 
The Federal Food Administration for Texas, 1917-1919. viii-+-296-+-ix 
PP- 


Illustrations: graph of relative prices of food commodities of the United States, 
1913-1921; relative prices of sugar, 1913-1921; relative prices of sugar at Dallas, 
Texas, 1913-1919; relative prices of plate beef in Dallas, 1913-1919; relative prices 
of cereals at Dallas, 1913-1921; relative prices of flour at Dallas, 1913-1919; relative 
prices of meat at Dallas, 1913-1921; relative prices of all food commodities at 
Dallas, 1913-1921; form for oath of office of deputy federal food administrator; 
organization chart of federal food administration; program of community meeting 
and concert in Houston, 1918; form for administrator’s weekly report on fair prices; 
leaflets entitled How the Negro Can Help Make Food Win the War and For 
Freedom: An Appeal to the Negroes of the United States; forms for consumer’s 
weekly report on retail prices; form for administrator’s weekly report on fair prices; 
form for weekly market price schedule of licensed commodities; fair price display 
placard for stores; graph of record of prices of three staple commodities at San 
Antonio, March, 1918-December, 1918; graph of record of prices of three staple 
commodities at El Paso, March, 1918-December, 1918; record of prices of three 
staple commodities at Beaumont, March, 1918-December, 1918; record of prices of 
three staple commodities at Dallas, March, 1918-December, 1918; chart showing 
operation of sugar certificate plan; forms for distribution of sugar; form for monthly 
report of public eating places; folder of wheatless recipes issued by United States 
food administrator in Houston; leaflet entitled Suggestions to Managers and 
Stewards from E. A. Peden, federal food administrator for Texas; broadsides about 
wheat harvest signed by Herbert Hoover and E. A. Peden; percentages of margin 
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used in arriving at retail selling prices; instructions to price interpreting com- 
mittees; instructions to price reporters. 
Maps: Federal Food Administration districts. 
Tables: summary of results of food administration’s conservation campaign among 
hotels and restaurants, 1918. 
Contents: Seven chapters include establishment of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration—organization, food control act, sugar equalization board, United 
States grain corporation, office in Washington; organization in Texas—state and 
local offices, card campaigns; activities of the educational department—schools, 
religious and fraternal bodies, Negroes, speakers, press, price interpretation; emer- 
gency efforts to save food—wheat, sugar, meat, potatoes, garbage, ice, cottonseed, 
bags, hotels and restaurants, and bakers; emergency efforts to increase production— 
seeds, prices, crops, labor supply; general methods—appeal, coercion, finance; results 
and conclusions. 
T1925/H384. W.W.1, Acri., Ep., REL., N. 

HERING, JULIA LEE — M.A., June, 1933 [205] 
The Secession Movement in Texas. iv-+-161 pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: nativity of delegates to first Secession convention. 

Contents: Chapter I deals with the growth of political parties in Texas. Chapter 
II pictures Texas in 1860 and includes the political campaigns and the call of 
the first Secession convention. Chapters III through V are concerned with the 
first session of the convention and the fight for ratification, the Committee on 
Public Safety, and the second session of the convention. 


T1933/H424. Src., Soc. Mov., Pot. 


Hit, — M.A., June, 1937 [206] 
The Life of Judge William Pitt Ballinger. iv+-86-+-2 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Four chapters deal with early life and education, Civil War and early 
days of Reconstruction, and last years. 
T1937/H553. Bio., C.W., Rec. 


Hines, ELLA PAULINE McNew — M.A., August, 1948 [207] 


A History of the Deep East Texas Electric Co-Operative, Inc. vii+- 

116-+-vii pp. 
Illustrations: membership application blank; membership card; meter record card; 
right of way easement; detail map or chart; consumer’s ledger card; seal of the 
Co-operative. 
Maps: two maps showing optimum area and boundary. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Twelve chapters include introduction, beginning of cooperative move- 
ment, and article of incorporation, construction to energization; prewar operation: 
1939-1941; war period of operation, 1942-1945; postwar period of operation: 1946- 
1947; balance sheet; benefits; board of directors and the manager; future trends; 
conclusion. Appendix includes application for membership and for electric service 
and form for right of way easement. 
T1948/H598. E.Terx., Inpus., 20TH C, 
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HOFFMANN, Fritz Leo — M.A., June, 1930 [208] 

The First Three Years of the Administration of Juan Maria, Baron 
de Ripperda, Governor of Texas, 1770-1778. ili+-140 pp. 

Illustrations: former governor’s palace in San Antonio as it appeared before 

reconstruction, February, 1930. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Study is confined to first three years of administration of the Baron de 

Ripperda, who was governor at the time that San Antonio was established definitely 

as capital of Texas. Chapter I is an introduction; Chapters II and III deal with 

Indian affairs. Chapter 1V is concerned with Ripperda and Thobar, and Chapter V, 

with foreign encroachments. 

T1930/H675. Sr., Fr., Por., Inp., Gus. 


HOFFMANN, Fritz Leo — Ph.D., June, 1935 [209] 
Diary of the Alarcon Expedition into Texas, 1718-1719. xi+-124 pp. 


Illustrations: church of Nuestra Senora de la Purisima Concepcién de Acufia; 
church of San Antonio de Valero “The Alamo”; two views of church of San José 
y San Miguel de Aguayo; main entrance and rose window of San José; church of 
San Francisco de la Espada; church of San Juan Capistrano; ruins of part of the 
buildings of San Juan Capistrano. 

Maps: (1) San Antonio region, 1718-1731; (2) Texas, 1718, showing Martin de 
Alarcén’s routes. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Introductory chapter gives background of Spanish occupancy of Texas, 
foreign encroachments, and resume of Martin de Alarcon’s expedition to Texas. 
The remainder of the dissertation is an annotated translation of a diary of the 
expedition. An index is included. 

Published: Diary of The Alarcén Expedition into Texas, 1718-1719, by Fray 
Francisco Céliz, Los Angeles (Quivira Society Publication, Volume V) , 1935. 
TD1935/H675. Exvep., Sp., Fr., Cot., Rev., Miss. 


Hocan, WILLIAM Ransom — M.A., June, 1932 [210] 


The Life and Letters of Henry Austin, 1782-1852. viit+423 pp. 
Illustrations: Henry Austin; Mary Austin Holley; Rev. Charles C. Austin. 

Maps: map of Texas. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Divided into two parts. Part I, a biographical study of Henry Austin 
consists of the first forty years of his life, his connection with Texas and Mexico, 
domestic relations, political relations, and his struggle for an estate. Part II is a 
compilation of Austin’s letters: letters to Moses Austin, Stephen F. Austin, Mary 
Austin Holley, James F. Perry, Gail Borden, Jr., Robert Peebles, and Mirabeau 
B. Lamar are arranged in chronological order. First letter is dated July, 1806, and 
the final entry, Austin’s will, April, 1851. 

Published: “Henry Austin,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Volume XXXVII, 
Number 3 (January, 1934), 185-214. 

T1932/H678. Bio., Sp., MEX., REv., REp., POL. 


w 
Hocan, WILLIAM RANsoM — Ph.D., June, 1942 [211] 
A Social and Economic History of the Republic of Texas. [2]-+-587 


Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
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Contents: Twelve chapters discuss immigration and agricultural beginnings; spec- 
ulation and industrial beginnings; the necessities of life; overland transportation, 
communication, and river navigation; amusements; frontier education; evidences 
of culture and science; “fighting the devil on his own ground”; health and medical 
practice; lawyers, judges, and courts; crimes and punishments; rampant individual- 
ism in the Republic of Texas. 

Published: The Texas Republic: A Social and Economic History, Norman (Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press) , 1946, and three articles: “Amusements in the Republic 
of Texas,” Journal of Southern History, Volume II, Number 4 (November, 1937), 
397-421; “Rampant Individualism in the Republic of Texas,” Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, Volume XLIV, Number 4 (April, 1941), 454-480; “The Theater 
in the Republic of Texas,” Southwest Review, Volume XIX, Number 4 (July, 
1934) » 374-401. 

TD1942/H678. Soc. His., Acri., INnpus., TRANs., Nav., AMus., Fron., Ep., REL. 
Mep., Lec. 


w 
Ho.sert, Rusy Crawrorp — M.A., August, 1932 [212] 
The Public Career of James Webb Throckmorton, 1851-1867. iv+-134 


Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Introduction briefly sketches Throckmorton’s life from 1825 to 1851, the 
year his public career began. Eight other chapters cover his activities as a member 
of the Texas Legislature, 1851-1861; his connection with the Secession movement 
in Texas; his services to his state and to the Confederacy, 1861-1865; his work as 
a member of the constitutional convention of 1866; his campaign for the governor- 
ship; the attitude of the press; Throckmorton’s inauguration and some of the 
problems of his administration; his controversy with the authorities of the Fifth 
Military District; and a tribute to Governor Throckmorton. Appendix contains a 
final report of the administration of Governor James W. Throckmorton: a 
synopsis. 
T1932/H692. Gus., Bio., Pot., Sec., News., Lec., Mi. 


HoLpEN, WILLIAM Curry — Ph.D., June, 1928 [213] 
Frontier Problems and Movements in West ‘Texas, 1846-1900. v-+-382 


Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) distribution of population in 1860; (2) posts of the frontier regiment 
in 1862; (3) distribution of population in 1870; (4) distribution of population 
in 1880; (5) distribution of population in 1890; (6) distribution of population 
in 1900; (7) last line of military posts; (8) railroads in West Texas in 1900; 
(9) Western Cross Timbers; (10) distribution of grain in 1860; (11) distribution 
of grain in 1870; (12) distribution of grain in 1880; (13) distribution of grain 
in 1890; (14) distribution of grain in 1900; (15) distribution of cotton in 1860; 
(16) distribution of cotton in 1870; (17) distribution of cotton in 1880; (18) 
distribution of cotton in 1890; (19) distribution of cotton in 1900. 
Tables: population by counties, 1850-1900; preduction of Indian corn in bushels, 
by counties, 1860-1890; cotton production by counties, 1860-1900; cattle in West 
Texas by counties, 1860-1900; grain production, by counties, 1860-1900. 
Contents: Thesis sets forth some of the historical problems and movements of 
West Texas which took place between 1846 and 1860. Part I treats frontier detense 
as a whole and deals with the periods 1846-1852, 1852-1860, the Civil War, 1865- 
1889. Part II is composed of five social and economic problems or conditions: 
the railroad movement, development of agriculture, the drouths, the mineral move- 
ment, and amusements. 
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TD1928/H711. Fron., Soc. Mov., Soc. His., Miv., R.R., Acri., Gro., Amus., W. 
Tex., W.C. T., C.W., 19TH C., TRANS. 


HOoLiapDAY, FLORENCE ELIZABETH — M.A., June, 1914 [214] 
The Extraordinary Powers and Functions of the General Command- 
ing the Trans-Mississippi Department of the Southern Con- 


federacy. vili+-175-+-iv pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Chapter I concerns the general organization of the Trans-Mississippi 
Department in 1863. Chapter If deals with the Marshall Conference. Power 
delegated by the executive officers and authorized by the Confederate Congress is 
covered in Chapters III and IV; each war bureau established by General Kirby 
Smith and its responsibilities are discussed. Extraordinary military functions—war 
bureaus, appointments, military courts, exchange of prisoners, suspension of writ of 
habeas corpus—and civil functions—finances, relations with foreign nations—are 
dealt with in Chapters V and VI. Control of trade by sea and across the Rio 
Grande and control of cotton is treated in Chapter VII. The final chapter discusses 
conflicts with state authorities over conscripts, the Texas penitentiary, and control 
of cotton and decisions of the courts. 
Published: ‘The Powers of the Commander of the Confederate Trans-Mississippi 
Department,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Volume XXI, Number 3 (Jan- 
uary, 1918), 279-298, and Number 4 (April, 1918), 333-359. 
T1914/H718. C.W., Min., Lec., Tr., Acri. 


Hoop, CornetiA — M.A., August, 1938 [215] 
The Life and Career of George Campbell Childress. 153+-ix pp. 


Illustrations: George C. Childress; grant of bounty land to James R. Childress; 
land claim of James R. Childress; headright certificate of George C. Childress. 
Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Six chapters are devoted to ancestry and early life of George Campbell 
Childress—position of family in Nashville, first marriage, political and social 
activities; editor of the National Banner and Nashville Advertiser, September 22, 
1834-November 9, 1835; migration to Texas and Childress’ first service to his 
adopted country—participation in Nashville meeting, delegate to convention at 
Washington-on-the-Brazos, authorship of Declaration of Independence, work on 
committees; Childress’ mission to Washington—appointment as special agent, re- 
quest for recognition, factors influencing failure of special agent; Childress’ ettorts 
to establish a permanent home in Texas, 1837-1841—return to Texas, office in Hous- 
ton, residence in Galveston, death; characteristics and political principles. 


T1938/H761. Bio., Pov., Rev., Rep. 


Horton, Finas Wave — M.A., August, 1950 [216] 
A History of Ector County, Texas. iv+-167 pp. 


Illustrations: meteor crater near Odessa; geology of meteor crater; Ector County 
courthouse; cattle industry; Ector County ranch scene; Ector County oil scene. 
Maps: Ector County. 

Tables: oil producing areas and production in county. 

Contents: Seven chapters consist of geography of Ector County; organization of 
county—creation and early settlers; Odessa and communities of Ector County— 
founding of Odessa and development of its first business establishments, founding 
of Metz, Judkins (Penwell), Badger, Goldsmith; political history of county— 
significant elections, Spanish-American War, World War I, World War IL; economic 
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history of county—agricultural pursuits, ranching, oil industry, road system; social 
development—churches, schools, fraternal organizations, civic clubs; summary. Ap- 
pendix lists veterans of World War II and county officers, 1892-1948. 
T1950/H789. Co. His., Gro., AGRI., RANcH., O1L, W. Tex., Epw. P. 


w 
HousEHOLDER, FRED WALTER — M.A., June, 1909 [217] 
Sources of the ‘Texas Law of Married Women. ii4+-66-+-[1] pp. 
illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Introduction deals with unique character of the Texas system. Chapter 
I discusses common law of England and American modifications; Chapter II, Civil 
War, is concerned with the transition from Roman civil law to Spanish civil law 
and Mexican law; general character of the Spanish codes, position of married 
women in Spanish jurisprudence (property rights, wife’s separate property, com- 
munity property, and rights as to status and personal relations, right to contract, 
to sue, and to be sued), relation of the Spanish codes to the Indians, and laws of 
the Mexican central government and of Coahuila and Texas are treated. Chapter 
III covers the early conflict between civil and common law and the decree of 
1840. 
T1909/H817. Lerc., Mex., ANGLO-AMER. 


Howarp, RicHarD Winston — M.A., August, 1938 [218] 
The Work of Albert Sidney Burleson as Postmaster General. [iv]-++ 

135 PP- 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters consist of early life and congressional career—family back- 
ground, state political activities, election to Congress, non-partisan agricultural 
legislation, campaign against cotton speculation, party leadership; political activities 
in connection with postmaster generalship—presidential campaign of 1912, appoint- 
ment to cabinet, as political mentor, political campaigns; prewar policies and 
problems—finances of department, parcel post, space-weight controversy with rail- 
roads; war activities of post office department—telegraph and telephone admin- 
istration, labor policy, opposition and attacks, air mail; estimate of Burleson and 
his work. 
T1938/H836. Bio., Pou., Acri., 20TH C., W.W.I. 


Huckasy, GeorcE Porrat — Ph.D., June, 1946 [219] 
Oscar Branch Colquitt—A Political Biography. x+-487 pp. 
Illustrations: Oscar Branch Colquitt. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Biography of governor of Texas from 1911 to 1915. Thirteen chapters 
consist of ancestry and early life; newspaper editor and state senator; state revenue 
agent and tax commissioner; attorney and lobbyist; railroad commissioner, 1903- 
1906; gubernatorial campaign of 1906; railroad commissioner, 1906-1911; election of 
1910; governor, 1911-1912; election of 1912; governor, 1912-1915; senatorial cam- 
paign; and concluding years: public and private interests. A chronology of im- 
portant events in Colquitt’s life precedes the study. 

TD1946/H865. Gus., Bio., News., Lec., R.R., 20TH C. 
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Huckesa, Luta BELLE — M.A., August, 1935 [220] 

A Calendar of the Memorials and Petitions to the Legislature of 
Texas from 1846 to 1860. v-+-291 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Calendar covers period from 1846 to 1860. The first section contains 


dated memorials and petitions arranged in chronological order; the undated 
memorials in the second section are classified alphabetically. 


T1935/H865. Lec., Ba. 


HUNLEY, JOSEPHINE KELLER — M.A., August, 1937 [221] 


A Documentary History of Texan Sentiment for Annexation to the 
United States, 1835-1838. [iv]+-127 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Four chapters discuss conditions in Texas at the close of the year 1835; 

Texas in 1836—recognition and annexation desired; Texas in 1837—recognition by 

the United States, annexation favored by the Texas people; Texas in 1838—ofter 

of annexation withdrawn. Activities of Andrew Jackson, Sam Houston, Antonio 

Lopez de Santa Anna, Memucan Hunt, John Forsyth, S. H. Everitt, and Anson 

Jones are included. 

T1937/H899. Rer., ANNEX., Dip. 


Hunt, Lois — M.A., August, 1943 [222] 
A History of the Beaumont Municipal Port, 1856 to 1942. vi+-185 pp. 


Illustrations: aerial view of Beaumont, looking south toward the port; view 
from Neches River of port’s new barge terminal; shingles, cotton, and other com- 
modities in a shipside warehouse at Beaumont; clean rice and cotton in a shipside 
warehouse, port of Beaumont; air view of the Magnolia dock, tank farm, and 
refinery below city of Beaumont; ships from all corners of globe call at port of 
Beaumont; air view of port of Beaumont with future Harbor Island development 
superimposed by engineer artist. 

Maps: none 

Tables: assets of port of Beaumont, 1942; liabilities of port, 1942; income of port, 
1942. 

Contents: Eight chapters include early history of Beaumont and its river naviga- 
tion, the history of the Sabine-Neches ship channel, the development of the intra- 
coastal waterway, industries aiding in the development of the municipal port of 
Beaumont, the administration of the Beaumont municipal port, the Pennsylvania 
Shipyards, Inc., the financial and tonnage statement, and conclusion. 


T1943/H913. Loc., Trans., Inpus., Nav., OIL. 


Hurcuinson, ALLEN — June, 1948 [223] 
Valentin Gomez Farias: A Biographical Study. v-+864 pp. 
Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 


Contents: Chapter VII is entitled the Secession of Texas: Birth of the Farias 
Black Legend, 1835-1836. Twelve other chapters include A Physician ‘Turns to 
Politics, Monarchist Becomes Republican, Years of Experience and Decision, Pres- 
idential Duet, Actions Speak Louder Than Words, Exile by Request, A Reformer’s 
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Lot Is Not a Happy One, From Reformer to Revolutionary, Can the Leopard 
Change His Spots?, History Prepares to Repeat Itself, A House Divided, and 
Patriarch and Prophet. 
TD1948/Ho71. Bito., Mex., Rev. 

HyMaAn, Caro_yn Frances — M.A., June, 1948 [224] 
A History of the Texas National Forests. v-+134 pp. 
Illustrations: entrance to forest office near Lufkin; entrance to Sam Houston 
National Forest; two road scenes; road construction; two bridges; entrance to 
picnic grounds; picnic tables; bathhouse; picnic pavilion; Ratcliff Lake; lookout 
tower; ranger headquarters; a ranger’s home; organization charts of national 
forests administration and of regional office, Texas national forest. 
Maps: (1) ‘Texas national forests; (2) Angelina National Forest; (3) Davy 
Crockett National Forest; (4) Sabine National Forest. 
Tables: acreage acquisition of the Texas national forests; timber sales on the 
Texas national forests; revenues from timber sales; funds prorated to counties; 
sales of pulpwood by cords; number and acreage of forest fires; budget for the 
Texas national forests. 
Contents: Six chapters discuss preservation of forests—-movement in England 
and America; establishment of ‘Texas national forests—location and naming of 
units, early attempts at creation, successful attempt, beginning stage in establish- 
ment, state cooperation; uses of resources within forest—timber management, water- 
shed control, range management, recreation; destructive forces—forest fires, insects 
and pests, other destructive agents, reforestation; research in connection with 
Texas national forests—experimental areas in the forests; organization and per- 
sonnel of the Texas national forests—forest service of the agriculture department, 
job of forester, organization, budget, and biographical sketches of Loren L. Bishop, 
William R. Paddock, P. F. W. Prater, Allen F. Miller, Lewis G. Whipple, Henry 
B. Bostworth, Paul Y. Vincent, and Hubert L. Person. Appendices include House 
and Senate bills dealing with national forests and wild life resources. 


T1948/H997. Geo., Lum. 


IMLE, Epcar Fremont — M.A., August, 1937 [225] 
An Abstract of Biographical Data in the Texas Supreme Court 

Reports, 1840 to 1857. v+-159 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Thesis covers period from 1840 through the Galveston session of the 
Supreme Court of Texas in 1857, with the exception of the year 1845, for which 
year the reports were not published. Four hundred persons are listed alphabetical- 
ly; a large number of others are named in the sketches. Included are Eliza M. 
Austin, James E. B. Austin, Stephen F. Austin, Edward Burleson, and William 
Eastland. 
T1937/Ims. Bio., Lec., Rep. 


Ives, WALTHER JOHN — M.A., Iewe, 1952 [226] 

The History of Saint John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, San An- 
tonio, Texas, 1857-1949. xi-+-196 pp. 

Illustrations: Rev. August Leopold Wolff; Christian Friedrich Spittler; Saint 


John’s Evangelican Lutheran Church nave; Saint John’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Thesis contains chapters on German immigration to Texas; Lutheran 
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church comes to Texas; attempt of Rev. Philipp Zizelmann to establish a Lutheran 
congregation in San Antonio in 1852; successful establishment of congregation in 
Fredericksburg and first confirmation services in San Antonio in 1857; day school 
and the first church: Saint John’s during the Civil War; a period otf expansion, 
1867-1883—Frauenverein organized, “Rooster Church” built; building of a second 
church in 1886; the German Evangelical Lutheran Saint John’s Church becomes 
Saint John’s Evangelican Lutheran Church—language problem settled, regular 
English services scheduled; building of a new church in 1932; and an evaluation 
of Saint John’s, 1937-1949. Thesis is indexed, and a biographical sketch of Rev. 
Theobald Kleis is appended. 


T1951/1v3._ Grr., Rev., Loc., S. Tex., C. W. 


Ivey, Rosatie — M.A., August, 1942 [227] 
A History of Fort Bliss. [ix]-+-152 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: History of the fort is divided into three periods, each forming a chapter: 
1848-1865—beginning of El Paso, Doniphan Expedition, organization of county, 
beginning of post, fort as a Confederate supply base; 1865-1918—frontier conditions, 
Indian troubles, reoccupation of tort, description of fort at Concordia, Salt War, 
re-establishment of Fort Bliss, remains of old fort today, beginning of present 
Fort Bliss, border troubles; 1918-1941—expansion of post, William Beaumont 
General Hospital, maneuvers, horse cavalry, defense program of 1940, Biggs Field, 
and the ist Cavalry Division. Chapter IV deals with units and personalities of 
Fort Bliss; 7th Cavalry, 8th Cavalry, Signal Corps, 5th Cavalry, Benjamin Lloyd 
Beall, Harry M. Lazelle, Edmund Kirby Smith, James Longstreet, Simeon Hart, 
John J. Pershing, and Van Horn Moseley. Chapter V is devoted to Fort Bliss in 
recreation—Magoffinville, visits of W. T. Sherman and Philip Sheridan. Appendix 
gives origin of post's name. 
T1942/Iv3. Mit., Trs. P., W. Tex., C.W., Fron., MeEx., INnp. 


Jackson, Linus TispALE — M.A., August, 1932 [228] 
Sam Houston in the Texas Revolution. vii+-188 pp. 


Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters discuss Houston’s life before coming to ‘Texas; his 
activities from January, 1833, to October, 1835; the campaign of 1835; the early 
campaign of 1836; and the last days of the campaign of 1836. 
T1932/J135. Bio., Rev., Mi. 
Ww 


JACKSON, ViviAN GLADvIN — M.A., August, 1930 [229] 
A History of Sabine Pass. vi+-75 pp. 


Illustrations: attack on Sabine, September 8, 1863; Sabine Pass and vicinity, 1898; 
slip no. 1, May, 1898, Sabine Pass; scene on Broadway, 1899; Sabine Land and 
Improvement Company's office and Windsor Hotel, 1899; Fifth Street, 1898. 
Maps: (1) grant to Manuel de los Santos Coy; (2) townsite map of Sabine Pass, 
1847; (3) proposed operations from Sabine Pass, September, 1863; (4) operations, 
Sabine Pass, September 8, 1863. 

Tables: none 

Contents: The history of Sabine Pass has been divided into three sections: from 
founding to 1861; during the Civil War (Dick Dowling and the battle of Sabine 
Pass) ; and 1865-1930. 

T1930/J138. G.C., Loc., C.W., Com., Tr. 
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Jarmon, Inez Womack — M.A., June, 1938 [230] 
A Calendar of E. S. C. Robertson Papers. vi+-798 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Introduction gives a short biography of Elijah Sterling Clack Robertson, 
postmaster general of the Republic, chief justice of Bell County, and founder of 
Salado College; Robertson was the son of empresario Sterling C. Robertson. 
Robertson's correspondence is arranged in chronological order in the calendar 
from February 18, 1842, to August go, 1879; a group of undated letters are 
calendared at the end of the study. The letters are indexed. The major portion of 
the correspondence in this calendar is concerned with the purchase, sale, prices, 
and titles of land. Robertson's interest in county and state politics is reflected but 
allusions to national politics are rare. There are a few purely personal letters in 
the group. Included in the papers are letters from Robertson's agents in Fails 
County, Hill County, and Fort Graham. 

T1938/J29. Rer., Bio., LAND, BBL. 


Jennincs, Vivian — M.A., August, 1934 [231] 
History of Sam Houston’s Governorship of Texas. iv-+-189 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters deal with campaign and election of 1859, domestic afkairs 
during Houston’s administration; problems of frontier defense including the 
Cortinas War and Indian affairs; other domestic aftairs—controversy with Clement 
R. Johns, boundary commission, state finances; Secession; and Houston's proposed 
protectorate over Mexico. 
T1934/J448. Po.., Gus., Bio., Fron., Inp., MEx., BNb., SEc. 

Ww 
JocueEc, Jesse J. — M.A., August, 1940 [232] 
The Life and Career of Augustin Haidusek. x-+-133 pp. 


Illustrations: Augustin Haidusek; Fayette County courthouse, La Grange, Texas. 


Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Six chapters consist of ancestry, birth, and early life; activities as 
county judge; educational leadership—ex-officio county superintendent, permanent 
school fund, appeals to the people to educate their children; career as editor of 
Svoboda; political leadership— legislative career, opposition to railroad commission, 
support of Frank Lidiak, the Bailey controversy, as political advisor of the Czechs; 
evaluation of Haidusek’s character and services. 


T1940/J58r. Bio., Rac., Pot., Ep., Lec., News. 


Ww 
Joxunson, THomas HeEskiLt — M.A., August, 1935 [233] 
Relations with the Indians on the Texan Frontier, 1858-1859. 


ii+135 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Six chapters deal with relations with Indians on the frontier during 
the Republic, 1846-1858; Indian depredations and state military activities—John S. 
Ford's expedition, 1858; federal military operations on the Texas frontier—Indian 
depredations, Earl Van Dorn’s expedition; relations between federal and state 
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governments over Indian affairs; conflict between frontier people and Indians; 
removal of Indians from the Texas reservation. Activities of Texas Rangers and 
Indian Agent Robert S. Neighbors are included. 

T1935/J637. Inp., Rep., FRoN., TEx. RANG., MIL., Sr. 


Jones, Cooper — M.A., June, 1932 [234] 
A History of Smith County, Texas, in the World War. v-+-380 pp. 


Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Activities of Smith County men and women in World War I are pre- 
sented in eight chapters. Following the introduction, Chapter II gives military 
service records of the white men of Smith County, classified according to officers 
in the army, men in the army, wounded officers, wounded men, killed in action 
or died of other causes, marines, men in navy, naval officers, men who deserted 
or were discharged without honor, and National Guard troops. Chapter III deals 
with the service of negro men in the county: men in the army, wounded, dead, 
deserters, and those discharged without honor. Chapter IV presents the military 
history of the county as told in contemporary accounts. Chapter V lists military 
citations awarded Smith County soldiers; Chapter V1 summarizes war activities. 
Chapter VII discusses war service of Smith County civilians: work of the women, 
the Red Cross, the council of defense, the war relief club, the home guards, the 
Y.M.C.A., the public schools, the United War Work, the food conservation agency, 
and the Negroes. Chapter VIII describes the return to peace in the county. A list 
of abbreviations used in the service records is appended. 
T1932/J716. Co. His., W.W.1, Min., N., 2gorHC., E. Tex. 

w 
Jones, Ropert LEE — M.A., June, 1920 [235] 
The Life and Works of Sam Houston, 1845-1863. iv-+-123 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Thesis begins with Houston’s career in the Unied States Senate; his 
opinions and actions on the Oregon question, the question of the war with Mexico, 
the Texas boundary issue, slavery and territories, and his efforts on behalf of the 
Indians are discussed. Chapter II presents Houston as governor—efforts to over- 
come disunion agitation, his stand against the secession convention, and his deposi- 
tion. The final chaper covers the last three years of his life. 
T1920/J734. Bio., Pot., Mex. W., Bnp., N., Inp., Gus., Lec., Sec., C.W. 

w 


JorpDAN, EpirH Marian — M.A., August, 1935 [236] 
The History of Parker County. vii+-145 pp. 


Illustrations: oldest house in Parker County; tree under which first court was 
held; present courthouse of Parker County; old Fort Belknap Road in its present 
condition; receipt for a share in the Weatherford Masonic Institute; saloon in 
Weatherford in 1887. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Seven chapters are devoted to characteristics of Parker County; early 
history—before white settlers, Indian depredations, case of Satanta and Big ‘Tree, 
capture of Cynthia Ann Parker; organization of Parker County and founding of 
Weatherford; Civil War and Reconstruction; economic history of Parker County— 
ranching, agriculture, business enterprises, development of transportation; social 
development of Parker County—religion, education, newspapers, lodges; World 
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War I and readjustment—conscription, brief history of goth and 36th Divisions, 
heroes, Red Cross, and changes in county since the war. 
T1935/J762. Co. His., N.Tex., Cen. Tex., W.C.T., Gro., Inp., C.W., REc., 


Rancu., Acri., Trans., REL., Ep., News.. W.W. I. 


KeitTH, Rusy — M.A., August, 1930 [237] 
Early History of Dallas. viii4+-189 pp. 


Illustrations: first house built in Dallas; John Neely Bryan and wife; first: brick 
courthouse; Elm Street in 1874. 

Maps: (1) stagelines and roads, 1860; (2) ‘Texas frontier, 1850; (3) railroads 
through Dallas, 1885; (4) city map, 1878. 

Tables: comparative industries in Dallas, Galveston, Tarrant, Bexar, and Harris 
counties, 1880; figures for manufacturing in five leading Texas cities, 1890; prin- 
cipal industries in Dallas, 1890; cotton production in Dallas area; manutacturing 
in Dallas, 1920. 

Contents: Chapter I sketches early history of Texas and of Peters’ Colony. Chapter 
II deals with political, economic, and social development of Dallas, 1842-1860. The 
Civil War and Reconstruction in Dallas is the subject of Chapter II. Chapter IV 
discusses the new industrial era, including the coming of the railroads, effects in 
Dallas of the arrival of the railroads, recovery, beginnings of Dallas as a wholesale 
and cotton center, Dallas as a financial center, political affairs (1872-1885), re- 
ligious and educational progress (1872-1885), and the Texas State Fair. A list of 
mayors, 1856-1928, is included. 

T1930/K269. Loc., Inpus., N. Tex., R.R., Pov., Ret., Ep. 


w 
KELLAM, FRANCES WapE — M.A., Summer, 1925 [238] 
Economic and Commercial History of Texas, 1821-1835. v-+-250 pp. 


Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: ships sailing from Texas, 1828-1834; arrivals, 1828-1834; customs collec- 
tions at Galveston and Matagorda, 1830-1836. 
Contents: Five chapters consist of introductory survey—Texas in 1820-1821, growth 
of population, description of various towns; transportation; agriculture—crop and 
weather conditions, cotton. labor; commercial relations of Texas—trade with United 
States, internal trade, trade with Mexico, contraband; finance and taxation—money, 
financial affairs, tariff troubles. Appendices contain retail prices, amount, and 
variety of goods in general merchandise store. 
T1925/K28. Soc. Hts., Com., Trans., Acri., Tr., MEX. 

KENNEDY, MIZELL FERGUSON — M.A., June, 1919 [239] 
A Study of James Stephen Hogg, Attorney-General and Governor. 


v+166-+ [2] pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Seven chapters deal with antecedents and early life of James Stephen 
Hogg; Patrons of Hsubandry, or the Grange; Farmer's Alliance and third party 
movements; legislative regulation of railways; Hogg as attorney-general—campaign, 
railroad suits; as governor—railroad commission, Alien Land law, Jim Crow law, 
amendments to constitution, campaign of 1892, measures of land administration, 
vetoes; estimate of Hogg as a man and a statesman—by associates, by opponents, 
Horace Chilton’s tribute. 
T1919/K384. Bro., Agri, Pow, R.R., N.. Gus., LAnp. 
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Kersow, BLEweETT Barnes — M.A., August, 1936 [240] 
The Early History of Red River County, 1817-1865. vii+-142 pp. 
Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) map of Texas, Red River District, 1840; (2) map of Red River County, 
1836. 

Tables: Municipality of Red River, 1835. 

Contents: Five chapters are devoted to background; early days of settlement; 
general growth and development—agriculture, transportation and communication, 
development of Clarksville; social conditions during Civil War. Appendices include 
muster rolls of Minute Men during the Republic of Texas and of Civil War 
companies. 

T1936/K452. Co.His. N.Tex., E.Tex., Acri., Trans., C.W. 


KINARD, KNox — M.A., August, 1941 [241] 
A History of the Waggoner Ranch. ix+-11-+-99 pp. 
Illustrations: Dan Waggoner; W. T. Waggoner; the Waggoner retinery. 
Maps: Waggoner estate holdings. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Six chapters consist of significance of ranch lite to the history and de- 
velopment of Texas west of the 98th meridian; the background and early stages 
of the Waggoner Ranch—first efforts of Dan Waggoner in Wise County, Clay 
County and tree range, a beginning in Wichita and Wilbarger counties; expansion 
of the Waggoner interests—lom Waggoner, leasing of grass in Indian lerritory, 
bandit episode, purchase ot grasslands on Beaver Creek and Wichita River, Waggon- 
er colony, larger and better herds, coming ot Shorthorns and Heretords, lore ot the 
Three D's, a $2,000,000 Christmas gitt; Waggoner Ranch becomes the Waggoner 
estate—extention of ranch to New Mexico, interest of estate in conservation of wild 
life, W. T. Waggoner; interest of Waggoners other than ranching—oil, racing; the 
estate today. 
T1941/K573. Rancu., Om, N. Tex., Cen. Tex., W.C. T. 


Kinc, ALMA Dexta — M.A., June, 1929 [242] 
The Political Career of Williamson Simpson Olam. vi+-196 pp. 
Illustrations: Williamson Simpson Oldham; the Oldham hy .:~ in Austin, ‘lexas. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters deal with early life in Tennessee and Arkansas; career in 
Texas to 1860—life in Austin, editor ot Texas State Gazette, Know-Nothing party, 
campaign tor Congress, 1859; as a secessionist—election of 1860, secession conven- 
tion, delegate to provisional congress; the champion of states’ rights in the 
Confederate Congress—attitude toward first measures of 1862 and conscription and 
exemption, opposition to suspension of writ of habeas corpus, railroads and states’ 
rights, impressment, cotton trade; during last days of Contederacy—Contederate 
finances, movement for peace, as one of the “unreconstructed.” 
Published: “The Political Career of Williamson Simpson Oldham,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, Volume XXXIII, Number 2 (October, 1g29), 112-133. 
T1929/K58. Bio., Por., News., Sec., Lec., R.R., Acri., C.W. 


x 
KLosE, Netson — M.A., August, 1937 [243] 
The Introduction, Improvement, and Adaption oi Sorghum Varieties 
in ‘Texas. v+-109 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
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Contents: The history of different varieties of sorghums is treated under the 
broad groups to which they belong; sorgos, grain sorgums, broomcorns, and grass 
sorghums are discussed. The treatment within each chapter is chronological. 


T1937/K696. F.F. 


w 
Knapp, FRANK AVERILL, JR. — Ph.D., June, 1950 [244] 
A Life of Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada, 1823-1899: A Study of Influence 
and Obscurity. 534 pp. 

Illustrations: Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada; College of San Ildefonso; Sebastian 
Lerdo de Tejadz: Miguel Lerdo de Tejada; timetable of the Nomadic Republic; 
Lerdo breaks hs pcelitical link with Benito Juarez, 1871; an engineering structure 
ef the Mexico-to-Vera Cruz railroad; Lerdo snubs his political supporters at the 
Tivoli banquet, 1873: two satirical cartoons; “Caesar [Lerdo] and His Senate”: 
the Senate as an instrument created by Lerda for patronage; “Constitutional 
Study”: a satire on the political nature of Iglesias’ judicial decisions; General 
Porfirio Diaz; Ignacio Mejia's presidential ambitions: Mejia serenades the balcony 
of Senorita “Presidency”; Lerdo’s ambition for re-election; the revolutionary cabinet 
of José Maria Iglesias, 1876; General Mariano Escobedo; Sebastian Lerdo de 
Tejada. 

Maps: route of the nomadic republic. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Revolutionary activities of Porfirio Diaz and Mariano Escobedo in 
Texas, border troubles caused by these activities, and plans for international 
railroads would run from Mexico through Texas to the Pacific are discussed in 
Chapters IX and XI. Twelve chapters and an epilogue include childhood and 
early education; student and professor at San Ildefonso; rectorship of San Ilde- 
fonso; genesis of Lerdo’s political career; comparison of Lerdo brothers: Miguel 
and Sebastian; Lerdo and the Mexican Congress of 1861-1863; the nomadic republic 
during the French intervention; prime minister to President; the presidential 
administration; revolution, defection, and defeat in 1876; thirteen years of exile; 
and the man in history. 

Published: The Life of Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada, 1832-1889: A Study of Influence 
and Obscurity, Austin (Latin-American Studies XII, Institute of Latin-American 
Studies, University of Texas Press), 1951. Index added. 


TD1950/K727. MeEx., R.R., Fr., 19TH C. 


KNOLLE, KATHERINE — M.A., August, 1934 [245] 
History of the Movement for the Conservation of Forest Resources 
in Texas. viilit+-140 pp. 
Illustrations: acreage of forest lands contrasted with acreage of improved lands 
in United States; use of wood in United States in comparison with other countries; 
rate of growth per acre in forest areas of United States and other countries; possible 
increase in annual production. 
Maps: (1) depletion of American forests; (2) main forest regions of Texas; (3) 
rainfall variations in Texas; (4) natural divisions of Texas; (5) state forests; (6) 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps in forest and erosion work; (7) game preserves. 
Tables: status of timber in the United States; number of fires by causes, 1926- 
1930; state forests; location of Civilian Conservation Corps camps on state parks, 
1933-1934; game preserves; lumber industry, 1925. 
Contents: Five chapters discuss forestry problem in the United States, early forest 
in Texas, and their utilization—original forest, present forests, geographical factors, 
forest regions of Texas, influence of forests, timber industry; forest conservation 
in Texas—other causcs of depletion than economic use, early interest in tree culture, 
conservation movement, work of Texas Forest Service since 1925; parks, highways, 
and game-—staic parks movement, highway beautification, wild game and animal 
life; forestry outlook in Texas. 
T1934/K755. Gero., E. Tex., C., Inpus., Lum. 
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Kocu, LENA Ciara — M.A., Summer, 1922 [246] 
The Federal Indian Policy in Texas, 1845-1860. vilit+-195 pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) forts in Texas, 1845-1860; (2) the Brazos Agency; (3) map of Co- 
manche Reserve. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Four chapters are devoted to Indians in Texas at time of annexation; 
Indians under federal control—transfer of Indians to federal control, main features 
of national policy, relations between state and national governments, Indian 
depredations; Rangers and frontier protection—employment of federal troops, 
Ranger service, Indians in military service; reservation system and its results— 
adoption of system, reservations in Texas (Brazos Agency and Comanche Reserve) , 
programs of reservation system; Creek Settlement, failure of reservation system, 
removal of Indians from ‘Texas, Indians in Texas after removal. Appendices list 
Indian agents for Texas, 1845-1860, and forts in Texas, 1845-1860. 

Published: “The Federal Indian Policy in Texas, 1845-1860,” Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, Volume XXVIII, Number 3 (January, 1925), 223-234, and 
Number 4 (April, 1925), 259-286; Volume XXIX, Number 1 (July, 1925), 19-35, 
and Number 2 (October, 1925), 98-127. 

T1922/K811. Inv., Tex. RAnc., FRON., ANNEX. 


w 
KroH, ROBERT FRANKLIN — M.A., June, 1951 [247] 
Tom Green, Shield and Buckler. iv-+-222 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) battle of Val Verde; (2) New Mexico; (3) Louisiana. 
Tables: none 


Contents: Eleven chapters are concerned with young Green, the Texas Revolu- 
tion, Congress, Indians and Mexicans, Supreme Court and Convention of 1845, 
Mexican War, Supreme Court clerk, invasion of New Mexico during Civil War, 
Confederate capture of Galveston, Louisiana campaign of 1863, and death of 
Major General Green in battle in 1864. 


T1951/Ko14. Bio., Rev., Inp., Mex., Lec., Mex. W., C. W. 


Ww 
LamMBIE, AGNES LouisE — M.A., June, 1915 [248] 
Confederate Control of Cotton in the Trans-Mississippi Department. 
111 pp. 


Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: statement of cotton purchased, 1864. 


Contents: Thesis is primarily a history of the Trans-Mississippi Cotton Bureau, 
which was headed by Lieutenant Colonel W. A. Broadwell. The Texas cotton 
office at Houston, a branch of the bureau, was headed by W. J. Hutchins. Three 
chapters discuss control of cotton to August, 1863; cotton bureau, August, 1863- 
February, 1865—general office at Shreveport, Texas office at Houston, Arkansas office 
at Monticello, action of Congress in regard to cotton bureau; cotton business under 
the treasury department, February, 1865, to the end. 


T1915/L177. Acri., C.W. 


LANG, HERBERT Howard — 1950 [249] 
Sources of Conflict on the Anglo-American-Indian Frontier, 1776- 

1876, with Emphasis on Racial and Cultural Factors. iv-+-226 pp. 
Illustrations: none 


Maps: (1) old Northwesi; (2) old Southwest to i8sg; (3) Northern Plains; (4) 
Southern Plains; (5) Pacilic Northwest. 


Tables: none 
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Contents: Chapter IV, the Southern Plains, includes Texas; Caddoan tribes, 
Comanche, Lipan Apache, ‘Tonkawa, Indian policies of the Republic and of the 
state, and the effect of the Civil War and its aftermath on the Indians are dis- 
cussed. Other chapters deal with the old Northwest, the old Southwest, the 
northern plains, and the Pacific Northwest. 

1T'1950/L252. Inp., ANGLO-AMER., Rep., St., C.W. 


Lancston, RosaLtinp — M.A., August, 1940 [250] 
The Life of Colonel R. T. Milner. v+-140 pp. 

Iilustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: This biography of the former editor of the Henderson Times, state 
commissioner of agriculture, insurance, statistics, and history, and president of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas is told in five chapters: early lite 
and education; early editorship and entrance into politics, 1881-1886; services as a 
legislator and other activities, 1887-1904; re-entrance into public life, 1907-1913; 
and later activities and death, 1913-1923. 

Published: ‘The Life of Colonel R. T. Milner,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
Volume XLIV, Number 4 (April, 1941), 407-452, and Volume XLV, Number 1 
(July, 1941), 24-73- 

T1940/L269. Bro., Acri., News., Ep., Por., Lec., E. Tex. 


LAUGHLIN, HENRY Martin — M.A., August, 1928 [251] 
The Election Laws of Texas, 1876 to 1928. v+192 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Five chapters discuss elective offices, suffrage, general and special elec- 
tion laws, primary election laws, and regulation of campaign procedures and 
contested elections. 

T1928/L367. 19tHC., 20THC., St., LEG. 


w 
LAUGHLIN, THoMAsS Epwarp — M.A., August, 1928 [252] 
The First Congress of the Republic of Texas. iv+-157 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Seven chapters consist of general conditions preceding the convening 
of the First Congress; convening of the Congress—its members and organization; 
judicial organization of Texas; land legislation; army, navy, and rangers; financial 
legislation; miscellaneous legislation—post oilice, Texas Railroad, Navigation, and 
Banking Company, foreign ambassadors, boundary commissioners, education, and 
relief measures. 
T1928/L368. Rep., Lec., Mit., Nav., Bnp., Eb. 


Leacu, JAMES Henry — M.A., August, 1939 [253] 
The Life of Reuben Marmaduke Potter. [v]+189 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters consist of early life, 1802-1837; his life in Texas, 1837- 
1847; his civilian and military activities, 1847-1882; career as author, critic, and poet; 
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and later life, 1882-1890. Sixty pages of letters and five poems written by Potter 
are appended. 
T1939/L467. Buio., Rep., MIL., A. 


Ww 
LEDBETTER, RoBeErT Epcar, Jr. — M.A., June, 1938 [254] 
Orceneth Fisher, Pioneer Methodist Preacher of Texas and the Pacific 


Coast. vili+513 pp. 
Illustrations: Rev. Orceneth Fisher, D.D.; title page of Sketches of Texas in 1840; 
Mrs. Rebecca Jane Gilleland Fisher; title page of A Baptismal Catechism; title 
page of A History of Immersion; facsimile of a letter from O. Fisher to his son; 
tile page of the Christian Sacraments, 1858 edition; title page of the Christian 
Sacrament, 1871 edition. 
Maps: (1) Methodist circuits in Indiana in 1811; (2) Methodist circuits in In- 
diana in 1816. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Chapters IV and VI deal with Fisher’s life in Texas. Chapter IV, on 
ministry in Texas contains the beginnings of Methodism in Texas, Mexican opposi- 
tion to Protestant activities, Methodists after the revolution, conference years of 
1842 and 1843, division of the church from 1844 to 1846, Fisher’s views on slavery, 
and conference years, 1847-1855. Chapter VI deals with Fisher’s return to ‘lexas 
and last years in the ministry: general conference of 1870, conference years from 
1870 to 1875, superannuation and death in 1880. Other chapters are concerned 
with Fisher's birth and ancestry, his early life in Indiana, his early ministry in 
the Middle West, and his ministry on the Pacific Coast. Appendices include Fisher- 
Chase genealogy and letters, sermons, sacred hymns, will, and obituary of 
Orceneth Fisher. 
71938/L498. Bio., Rex., N., Mex. 


LENGERT, MARGARET ELEANOR — M.A., August, 1949 [255] 
The History of Milam County. iv-+-225 pp. 


Illustrations: field of bluebonnets in Milam County; archaeological specimens; 
h. F. Bryant’s cabin; county offices, 1886; chart of governmental organization, 1941; 
courthouse; two views of Little River Baptist Church; tunnel of lignite mill, 
Vogel mine; Sandow lignite strip mine, Rockdale; Cameron, 1872. 

Maps: (1) Milam County; (2) drainage map; (3) map of Texas in eighteenth 
century; (4) map of the San Xavier missions; (5) past and present boundaries 
of Milam County; (6) highway map of county; (7) Atkinson bog; (8) detail 
np of cities and towns in county. 

Tables: acreage and proportionate extent of soils mapped in Milam County; 
Atkinson peat bog pH determination; analyses of water from Atkinson bog; 
church census, 1930, 1949; school census, 1918-1919, 1928-1929, 1938-1939; agricul- 
tural statistics, 1879-1924. 

Contents: Eleven chapters are devoted to topography and geography; antiquities: 
Indians; San Xavier missions; Anglo-Indian relations; Anglo-American settlement; 
political organization; religious development; educational development; economic 
development; communities—Ben Arnold, Bryant’s Fort, Buckholts, Burlington, 
Cameron, Davilla, Gause, Jones Prairie, Maystield, Milano, Minerva, Nashville, 
Port Sullivan, Rockdale, San Gabriel, Sharp, Tenoxtitlan, Thorndale, Tracy, Yarrel- 
ton; and newspapers. Appendices include legislative representatives, 1832-1949, and 
county officials, 1838-1949. 

T1949/L547. Co. His., Cen. Tex., Gro., Inp., Sp., Miss., Pot., Rex., Ep., News. 


Livg, ANNE Ayers — M.A., August, 1934 [256] 
Robert Alexander and the Early Methodist Church in Texas. viii+-275 
Pe 


Illustrations: Rev. Robert Alexander; Ann M. and David Ayers; early picture of 
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R. Alexander; Hatfield’s place in Washington-on-the-Brazos; Mrs. Eliza Ayers 
Alexander; old Ryland Chapel; Mrs. Fannie A. Campbell; Mrs. Patience N. Alex- 
ander; extracts from church minutes, sermons, newspapers, letters, and documents 
relative to the Rutersville Academy. 

Maps: plan of Rutersville, Texas. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Six chapters consist of early life and ministry of Robert Alexander; 
early conditions in Texas—colonization, religious question, immigration trom 
United States prohibited, future attempts at Protestantism, missionaries; first 
Methodist missionaries to Texas—Martin Ruter, Littleton Fowler, and Robert 
Alexander; 1837-1840—organization of first circuits, Washington-on-the-Brazos, camp 
meeting near John Wesley Kenney’s home, routine of itinerant minister, Ruter’s 
plan for academies and university, centennial of founding of Methodist church, 
organization of first Texas conference; 1841-1850—Texas Methodist Conterence, 
Alexander, Republic in 1842. conference at Bastrop, Houston, and Chapel Hill; 
1851-1882—Baptist controversy over abolition, church at Montgomery, Rutersville 
College, first step toward founding central university, Alexander as superanuate. 
Appendices contain a biographical sketch of Robert Alexander, memoirs ot Robert 
Alexander from the Texas Christian Advocate, obituaries of Alexander from 
Galveston News and from Texas Christian Advocaie, statement by Alexander on 
Methodist Episcopal Church from H. Yoakum’s History of Texas; Alexander’s 
notes for his fiftieth anniversary sermon, letter from Alexander to O. Addison, 
1849; five articles written for the Texas Wesleyan Banner, 1850-1861; constitution 
of Rutersville; catalogue of Rutersviile College; storm of 1875 described by Mrs. 
Fannie Alexander Campbell. 

Published: Robert Alexander and the Early Methodist Church in Texas, La 
Grange (Press of the La Grange Journal), [c. 1935]. Index added. 


T1934/L619. Bio., Rer., Cor., Rep., N., Ep. 


w 
Lie, Frances ALEXANDER — M.A., August, 1937 [257] 
The History of Navigation on Buffalo Bayou, 1836-1845. [3]-++-152 pp. 


Illustrations: newspaper notices of Thomas W. Grayson’s steamers Laura and 
Yellow-Stone. 

Maps: (1) map of Texas showing land grants and rivers, 1836; (2) coastal area 
of Texas; (3) original plan of Houston. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Seven chapters discuss Buffalo Bayou, early activities on the bayou, 
extension of navigation of Buftalo Bayou, growth of Galveston-Houston trade, the 
Bayou as an influence on the growth of Houston, extension of commerce during 
1840-1841, and the port, 1842-1845. 

T1937/L619. Repr., Nav., Loc., Tr., Com. 


LicHTFooT, Bitty Bop — M.A., August, 1949 [258] 
The History of Comanche County, Texas, to 1920. vi+352 pp. 


Illustrations: section of Round Mountain, Comanche County, ‘lexas; photostat 
of page of Comanche County brand book and marriage license record; photostat 
of letter written by John Wesley Hardin after capture in Florida; Comanche, 
Texas, the south side of the square prior to 1881; Comanche, west side of the 
square, 1884; interior of Rosebud Saloon; Dublin band, Comanche Cornet band, 
De Leon Silver Cornet band, ca. 1890; Comanche Volunteer Fire Department, 
hook and ladder company; southwestern corner of the square, Comanche; public 
square, Comanche, 1890; Bibb, Texas, ca. 1890. 

Maps: (1) extent of Cross Timbers; (2) topographical map, Comanche County; 
(3) military roads in Central West Texas, 1849-1860; (4) Comanche County. 


Tables: agricultural products shipped from Comanche, 1913, 1914, 1915. 


Contents: Twelve chapters deal with geography and geology; consolidation and 
security; settling up; crime in the county (John Wesley Hardin) ; transportation 
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and growth; expulsion of Negroes; Populism; development, 18g0-1g10; agriculture 
and oil; schools; and churches. Appendices contain Comanche County population 
records, by minor civil divisions at ten-year periods, 1860-1920; lists ot county 
officers, 1860-1920; valuations and ad valorem taxes at ten-year periods, 1871-1920; 
total value of property assessed, 1870-1909; and land and livestock values, 1899-1909. 
T1949/L626. Co.His., W.Tex., Cen. Tex., W.C.T., Geo., Our., ‘TRans., N., 
Pot., Acri., OIL, REL., Ep. 


LinpsEy, Ropert YANcy — M.A., August, 1940 [259] 
A History of Eastland County, ‘lexas. ix-++ 200 pp. 


Illustrations: derivation of Eastland County, 1858; cotton production, 1880-1938; 
Ranger, 1919 and 1939; Eastland County scholastic population, 1878-1940; photo- 
stat of county census rolls tor 1860; Mansker Lake; Ellison Springs; second court- 
house in Eastland; three street scenes in Ranger, igig; fire in Desdemona; total 
population graph; cattle brands of Eastland County. 

Maps: (1) early settlement in Eastland County, 1858-1870; (2) Eastland County 
land ownership; (3). Blair’s fort during Civil War; (4) Eastland County Indian 
attacks; (5) road map of county; (6) Eastland County school districts, 1935; 
(7) soil map; (8) Eastland County’s first precincts, 1873. 

Tables: data pertaining to total number of farms, total acreage, and total crop 
production; total number of stock and poultry, 1910-1935. 

Contents: Seven chapters consist of physical basis and natural resources of Eastland 
County; origin and creation of county—Comanche territory, Austin and Williams 
grant; Texan Immigration and Land Company; early settlement and Indian 
troubles, 1858-1872—land patents, Blair’s fort, Singleton Gilbert’s company; early 
government and coming of the railroads, 1873-1881—county organization, Merriman, 
bastland, Texas and Pacific, Texas Central; development of communities—Mansker, 
Desdemona, McGough, Merriman, Jewell, Eastland, Howard, Rising Star, Ranger, 
Cisco, Carbon, Pioneer, Gorman, Olden; economic development, 1859-1940— 
ranching, farming, mining, oil, dairying; social and political development— 
churches, schools, fraternal organizations. Appendices include extent of soils of 
Eastland County; act creating county; distribution of Eastland County land; 
selected Eastland County abstract chart to 1924; muster rolls of Civil War 
companies; county seat election record of 1875; county officials trom 1874 to 1940; 
post offices and postmasters of Eastland County; lists of attorneys and physicians, 
1870-1940; and World War I servicemen, 1917-1918. 

T1940/L645. Co. His., W. Tex., Cen. Tex., W.C.T., Geo., Cor., Inp., R.R., OIL. 
RAncu., AGRI. 


Lonc, Gracr — M.A., August, 1931 [260] 
The Anglo-American Occupation of the El Paso District. iv+287-+ [6] 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: El Paso district. 

Tables: none 

Contents:. Five chapters devoted to physical background, coming of Americans, 
beginning of American settlement, episode of the Civil War, and civil disorders and 
political strife during Reconstruction. The results of county elections of 1869, 
1873, 1876, and 1878 are included. 

T1931/L851. Loc., ANcLo-Amer., Gro., Trs. P., W. Tex., C.W., Rec. 


w 
Lorp, — M.A., August, 1925 [261] 
The Ante-Bellum Career of Louis Trezevant Wigfall. [iii] +-306+ [2] 
Pp. 


Jllustrations: none 
Maps: none 
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Tables: election returns of 1857; election returns of 1859. 

Contents: Eight chapters deal with ancestry and education; politician and duelist— 
lawyer in South Carolina, scores on field of honor, campaign of 1844, and Mexican 
War; move to Texas and clash with Sam Houston—Galveston County Democratic 
convention and campaign of 1848; Compromise of 1850—southern convention; 
party development, 1851-1856—reaction to Compromise of 1850, presidential cam- 
paign of 1852, Kansas-Nebraska question, private vs. state improvements; railroad 
legislation and speculation—early drive for southern route; ascendency of states’ 
rights democracy—Wigfall elected to state senate—campaign of 1857, Wigfall vs. 
Houston, proposed for United States Senate in 1857; Texas state senator—railroad 
affairs, state university bills, speech on power to call constitutional convention, 
attitude toward filibustering, campaign of 1859, and election to United States 
Senate. Wigfall’s career in the Senate from 1859 to 1861 is not included in this 
study. 

T1925/L884. Bio., Pox., Fp., Mex. W., St., R.R., Lec., Ep. 


Love, JOHN Warren — M.A., August, 1936 [262] 
the Kegulator-Moderator Movement in Shelby County. vii-+-117+ [2] 


pp: 
Illustrations: Watt Moorman; Colonel Watt Moorman’s grave; Colonel Watt 
Moorman’s old home; Helen Daggett Moorman. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters discuss historical background of feud—early history of 
ikast Texas and of Shelby county, status of Republic; events leading to the organ- 
ization of the Regulators—fundamental cause, horse thieves, counterfeiters, swin- 
dlers, fraudulent land certificates, Joseph Goodbread, Charles W. Jackson, organ- 
ization of Regulators; events leading to organization of Moderators, 1840-1844— 
Regulators’ strength, Goodbread’s friends, early activities of Regulators, organiza- 
tion of Edward Merchant’s company, murder of Jackson, Watt Moorman as new 
Regulator chief, Henry Runnells and Samuel N. Hall affair, opposition to Regula- 
to!s, organization of James J. Craven’s company; Regulator and Moderator War— 
preparation for battle, truce, murder of John M. Bradley, Moorman’s conspiracy, 
battle at Beauchamp’s place, “Helen's defeat,” or the Church Hill battle; settlement 
of difficulties—President Sam Houston's proclamation, action of militia, arrest and 
dismissal of leaders, Moorman’s trail, meeting of district court, good will resolu- 
tions, Regulators and Moderators in Mexican War, homecoming celebration, 
significance and conclusion. 
T1936/Lo4gz. Fo., Rep., Mex. W., E. Tex. 

Lovinc, SOLON OLLIE — M.A., June, 1934 [263] 


The History of the Fisher-Miller Land Grant from 1842 to 1860. 
iv-+-120 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 


Tables: none 

Contents: This study concerns the land grant between the Llano and Colorado 
rivers and the German colonists in that area. Eight chapters discuss the general 
background of colonization in Texas; Henry Francis Fisher and the Fisher-Miller 
grant; the acquisition of the Fisher and Miller contract by the Society for the 
Protection of German Emigrants to Texas; efforts of the German Emigration 
Company to colonize the Fisher-Miller grant; the issuance of land certificates and 
patents to the colonists; the issuance of land certificates and patents for premium 
lands; attempts made by contractors to secure a part of colonists’ lands; creation, 
organization, and development of counties in the Fisher-Miller grant before 1860— 
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Llano, San Saba, McCulloch, Mason, Menard, Kimble, Concho, and Edwards 
counties. 
T1934/L949. Cor., Ger., LaAnp. 


Lowman, Berta — M.A., August, 1927 [264] 
Cotton Industry in Texas during the Reconstruction Period. vi+-182 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) soil regions in Texas; (2) cotton production in Texas by counties, 1860; 
(3) cotton production in Texas by counties, 1870; (4) cotton production in ‘Texas 
by counties, 1880. 

Tables: aggregate population by counties, 1860-1880. 

Contents: Five chapters are devoted to Texas cotton industry at close of Civil 
War—unmarketed cotton, legislation relative to collection of Confederate cotton, 
methods of treasury agents, removal of trade, 1865; federal cotton tax and its 
operation in Texas—history and operation of, public attitude toward, and legislation 
relative to removal of tax; labor and labor problems—shortages following emancipa- 
tion, freedman as a laborer, operation of Freedman’s Bureau, increased industrious- 
ness of white man; immigration—efforts to interest, arrivals from other states, 
foreign immigrations, population increases; cotton production, 1865-1874—annual 
production. Appendices include cotton production by counties, 1860, 1870, and 1880. 


T1927/L954. AGRI., Rec., Tr., N., INpus. 


LuKER, JULIA EuceniA — M.A., June, 1920 [265] 
The Diplomatic Relations between ‘Texas and Mexico, 1836-1842. 


ii+167-+-[3] pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The Treaty of Velasco is treated in detail in Chapter I. Military move- 
ments by Texas and Mexico, 1836-1838, make up Chapter II. Mirabeau B. Lamar’s 
policy of aggression is the subject of Chapter III; the Federalists’ War in northern 
Mexico, the Texan Santa Fe Expedition, the Mexican invasion of 1842, Somervell’s 
Expedition, and the Mier Expedition are discussed. Diplomatic relations, 1838-1842, 
including James Treat’s mission to Mexico and Sam Houston’s diplomacy during 
his second administration constitute Chapter IV. 
T1920/L969. Rer., Mex., Dir., Mix., Pov., Expep. 

Ww 


Lusk, WyNEMA MaczELigcA — M.A., June, 1938 [266] 

A Calendar of the Stephen Powers and James B. Wells Papers: 1875- 
1882. vii-+-260 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 


Tables: none 

Contents: Judge Stephen Powers and James B. Wells, Jr., were law partners in 
Brownsville from 1878 to Powers’ death in 1882. The correspondence listed in this 
calendar contain information on local politics, the land question, and Anglo- 
American relations after 1875. 

T1938/L975. Bst., ANCLO-AMeR., 19THC., R.G.V. 


[to be continued] 
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Cevas Collection 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


LTHOUGH the July Quarterly went into the mail only a few 
weeks ago, the response to the announcement regarding 
the forthcoming publication of the Handbook of Texas 

has been most encouraging. As this issue goes to press, it is a 
real pleasure to report that the final proofreading is progressing 
rapidly, and it is hoped that by the time this number is in the 
hands of the readers that ail of the final checking will have been 
completed. As soon as the printers are able to supply a definite 
publication schedule and date of release, the membership will 
receive notification. Of course, all orders in the meantime will 
be welcomed, and those who order before December 1, 1952, can 
take advantage of the pre-publication price of $25. 

A great deal has been said in the past about the well-known 
recognized authorities who have contributed to the Handbook 
articles in their special fields, but probably many of the Associa- 
tion members are not so familiar with the staff and student 
writers who carried the heavy burden of research on those articles 
of lesser importance and those for which no recognized authority 
existed. Throughout the years much of this spade work has been 
done by the better graduate students in the history department 
at the University of Texas. Six of the former staff writers have 
already received the Ph.D., and practically all of them hold at 
least two degrees from the University of Texas or some other 
Texas institution. From this group will doubtless come leading 
Texas and Southwestern historians of a decade or two hence. 
Several already are in positions of considerable responsibility and 
authority. Robert W. Amsler, who both before and after receiving 
his doctor’s degree at the University worked as a staff writer on 
the Handbook, is beginning his third year of teaching in the 
history department at East Central State College at Ada, Okla- 
homa. Seymour V. Connor, who took the Ph.D. this past June, 
began work immediately as archivist for the Panhandle-Plains 
Historical Society and Museum at Canyon. James M. Daniel, who 
had to interrupt his graduate training to go into service, left his 
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staff writing for the Handbook on the Texas Navy to go into the 
United States Navy; a lieutenant, he is at present stationed in 
the Pentagon. Betty Brooke Eakle, whom many of the Associa- 
tion members remember for her splendid help at annual meet- 
ings, worked on the Handbook project both as an undergraduate 
and as a graduate student until she accepted a teaching position 
in the history department at Southwest Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege at San Marcos. William C. Pool, also, is a member of the 
regular faculty at San Marcos although for the past several 
months he has been back in service with the United States Air 
Force. Edwin M. Mergele left the Handbook office for service 
in the United States Navy and was almost immediately assigned 
to writing local historical articles for a naval publication. Merriil 
F. Rippy, who worked on the Handbook project in its beginning 
years, has, since leaving the University, been a member of the 
history department at Texas Christian University. David M. and 
Winifred W. Vigness, staff writers who handled many topics in 
the Spanish and Mexican period of Texas history, are now both 
teaching at Schreiner Institute at Kerrville. Several of the other 
staff writers are teaching in the public schools of the state. Dor- 
man H. Winfrey, whose relations with the Association date back 
to his Junior Historian days at Henderson High School, has been 
a part-time worker on the Handbook and other Association. proj- 
ects since he came to the University as a freshman, advancing 
from typist and file clerk to staff writer for the Handbook and 
editorial assistant on the Junior Historian magazine. During the 
same time he has completed his B.A. and M.A. degrees and is 
well advanced toward his Ph.D. 

The record of the student writers is comparable. Elmer Flaccus 
is at Austin College in Sherman; Jack Gunn, although temporar- 
ily recalled to service, is regularly on the faculty of Texas Western 
College at El Paso; N. Edd Miller is a member of the speech 
faculty at the University of Michigan; John R. Whitaker is at 
the University of Oklahoma; W. W. White is at the municipal 
college in Corsicana; Robert Lee Williamson is at the junior 
college at Baytown. Norman Heard is on the library staff of 
Texas Technological College; Mrs. Ida Jo Marshall is librarian 
at Rockdale. Ernest R. May continued his graduate work at the 
University of California and in 1950 was awarded a fellowship 
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in Pacific Coast history by the Native Sons of the Golden West. 
Redding S. Sugg, Jr., has received the Ph.D. in English from 
the University of Texas and has just returned from a Fullbright 
scholarship to Paris. Many of the other former student writers 
are teaching in public schools, and several are still working 
toward advanced degrees. 

Of the editorial assistants, Llerena B. Friend has received the 
Ph.D. degree and “‘moved upstairs’’ to become librarian of the 
Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center library. Louise Nolen and 
Mary Joe Carroll are still reading the final proof on the 
Handbook. 

These staff and student writers worked on the Handbook for 
varying periods of time during the past seven years, but each 
completed at least twenty articles. This writing was done under 
the direction of one or both of the editors or at the suggestion 
of or under the supervision of one of the members of the Hand- 
book Advisory Council, which includes: Eugene C. Barker, pro- 
fessor emeritus of history at the University of Texas; C. E. 
Castaneda, professor of history at the University of Texas; J. L. 
Clark, professor of history at Sam Houston State Teachers College; 
Fred R. Cotten, member of the Executive Council from Weath- 
erford; Harbert Davenport, former president of the Association 
from Brownsville; Claude Elliott, dean of the Graduate School at 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College; Herbert Gambrell, pro- 
fessor of history at Southern Methodist University at Dallas and 
now president of the Association; the late Charles W. Hackett, 
director of the Institute of Latin-American Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Texas; William Curry Holden, dean of the Graduate 
School at Texas Technological College; L. W. Kemp, former 
president of the Association and now president of the San Jacinto 
Museum of History Association; Tad Moses, editor of publica- 
tions, Agricultural Experiment Station, Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas; Pat Ireland Nixon, former president 
both of the Texas State Historical Association and of the San 
Antonio Historical Society; Rupert N. Richardson, president of 
Hardin-Simmons University and editor of the West Texas His- 
torical Association Year Book; L. F. Sheffy, secretary of the 
Panhandle-Plains Historical Society at Canyon and long-time 
editor of the Panhandle-Plains Historical Review; Harriet 
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Smither, archivist of the Texas State Library; Ralph Steen, pro- 
fessor of history at the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas; Thomas W. Streeter, former president of the Bibliographi- 
cal Society of America; Rex W. Strickland, professor of history at 
Texas Western College at El Paso; Earl Vandale, former president 
of the Association from Amarillo; the late Leslie Waggener, Jr., 
honorary life president of the Association from Dallas; Ernest W. 
Winkler, bibliographer of the University of Texas Library; 
Walter Prescott Webb, editor-in-chief; and H. Bailey Carroll, 
managing editor. 


wow 
Tom Gooch, Association patron and editor-publisher of the 


Dallas Times Herald, died on June 13, 1952. The great-grandson 
of Mrs. Mabel Gilbert, the first white woman to settle in Dallas 
County, began as a cartoonist on the Times Herald and served 
successively as reporter, city editor, managing editor, editor-in- 
chief, general manager and president, and publisher. He was 
president and later chairman of the board of KRLD Radio 
Corporation, FM, AM, and TV. 


The Association has received eel of Old Point Isabel Light- 
house: Beacon of Brazos Santiago, by Mrs. Vera Jackson McKenna 
of Harlingen, Association member and president of the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley Historical Society. In April, 1952, on the 
centenary of its construction, the nation’s southernmost light- 
house was dedicated as a historical monument and state parx. 
In the attractive little booklet, Mrs. McKenna tells the history 
of Brazos Santiago and Point Isabel as well as the story of the 
lighthouse itself; an 1889 map of the port of the city of Point 
Isabel and a sketch of the light station are included. This inter- 
esting item of Rio Grande Valley history has been placed in the 
Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 


xk 
The ‘Texas State Historical Association will be one of the 


hosts at the annual meeting of the American Association for 
State and Local History, which will be held in Houston from 
October 22 to 25. All members of Association and their friends 
are cordially invited to attend the meetings. The Association is a 
charter member of the national organization. 

An outline of the program for the three-day meeting follows: 
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OUTLINE OF PROGRAM FOR ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR STATE AND LOCAL HIsToRY 


Houston, Texas, October 22-25, 1952 


Under the auspices of Harris County Historical Society, San Jacinto 
Museum of History Association, and Texas State 
Historical Association 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 22 
Registration: 
Time: 8:00 p.m. 
Place: Rice Hotel, Mezzanine Floor 
Meeting of Council at 8:00 p.m., Rice Hotel 


‘THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23 


Morning: 

Time: 9:30 

Place: Rice Hotel 

Presiding: Dr. Henry Maresh, president, Harris County His- 
torical Society 

Program: Greetings by Mayor Oscar Holcombe of Houston 

Greetings and short history of the city of Houston by 
Colonel W. B. Bates, vice-president, Board of ‘Trus- 
tees, San Jacinto Museum of History Association 
“History of Texas Oil Industry” by Charles A. Warner 
of Houston Oil Company 
Lunch: 12 noon, Rice Hotel 

Presiding: James P. Hart, chancellor, The University of ‘Texas 

Program: ‘Big Bend National Park” by Ross Maxwell, superin- 
tendent, Big Bend National Park 

Afternoon: Meeting of editorial council of American Association for 
State and Local History 
Presiding: Albert B. Corey, president 

Evening: 

Time: 5:00 p.m. 

Place: Leave Rice Hotel on busses for ranch party and barbecue, 
arranged through courtesy of J. W. Sartwelle, 
president, Port City Stock Yards 

‘Master of Ceremonies”: Herbert Gambrell, president, Texas 
State Historical Association 

Program: ‘Texas Folklore and Texas History” by Harry H. 
Ransom, professor of English and assistant dean 
of the Graduate School, The University of ‘Texas 

Folk Songs by Marilyn Bronson of Austin 
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Fripay, OCTOBER 24 


Morning: 
Time: 9:30 a.m. 
Place: Leave Rice Hotel on busses for Fondren Library, Rice 
Institute 
Presiding: Clifford L. Lord, editor, Wisconsin Magazine of 
History 
Program: Greetings by William Dix, librarian, Rice Institute 
“Manuscripts and History” by Justin Turner, presi- 
dent, National Society of Autograph Collectors 
“The Historical Society and the Public” by Louis C. 
Jones, director, New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation 
“American History Research Center” by George M. 
Waller, chief, American History Research Center 
Lunch: 12 noon, Oberholtzer Hall, University of Houston 
Presiding: Joseph W. Schmitz, S.M., professor of history, St. 
Mary’s University 
Program: Greetings by W. W. Kemmerer, president, University 
of Houston 
“The Use of Local History in The Humble Way’ by 
F. T. Fields, senior publications assistant, Adver- 
tising Division, Humble Oil and Refining Com- 
pany 
“A Novelist Charts the Opelousas Trail” by Elithe 
Hamilton Kirkland, historical novelist 
Conducted tour of buildings, including library 
Busses return to hotel about 3:30 p.m. 
Dinner: 7:30 p.m., Rice Hotel 
Presiding: S. K. Stevens, chief historian, Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission 
Program: A Round ‘Table Discussion of American Heritage 
Moderator: Howard H. Peckham, director, Indiana 
Historical Bureau 
Panel: Earle Newton, editor, American Heritage 
S. K. Stevens 
Lester J. Cappon, historical director, 
Colonial Williamsburg 
Dorothy Barck, librarian, New-York 
Historical Society 
Ann Boyer, Detroit Historical Society 
Report on Association by Albert B. Corey, president 
Reports by Earle Newton 
Financial Report by S. K. Stevens 
Awards 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25 


Morning: 
Time: 10:00—Busses leave Rice Hotel for San Jacinto Battle- 
grounds 
11:00—Tour of Battlegrounds and U.S.S. Texas 
Lunch: 12 noon, San Jacinto Inn 
Presiding: C. F. Hiller, vice-president, University of Houston 
Program: ‘“The Birth of the Texas Spirit” by William R. Hogan, 
professor of history, Tulane University 
Afternoon: 
Inspection of San Jacinto Museum of History 


3:30 p.m. 

Presiding: C. E. Gilbert, Jr., editor Houston; chairman, San 
Jacinto Park Commission 

Program: ‘““The Personnel of San Jacinto” by L. W. Kemp, 
president, San Jacinto Museum of History Asso- 
ciation 

Coffee—courtesy of San Jacinto Museum 

5:00 p.m.—Busses return to Houston 


The annual meeting of the West Texas Historical Association 
was held in Coleman on May g. Mayor William O. Leach of 
Coleman greeted the historians; the response was made by Dean 
Ernest Wallace of Texas Technological College, president of 
the West Texas association. At the morning session, at which 
J. W. Williams of Wichita Falls was scheduled to preside, the 
following papers were read: The Western Trail Through Cole- 
man County, by Dick Reavis of Coleman; The ‘Towehash 
Indians in French, Spanish and English Colonial Designs, by 
Ralph A. Smith of Abilene; and A Palo Pinto County Pioneer, 
by J. C. Koen of Afton. 

President Wallace presided at the business luncheon in the 
clubroom of the Coleman Hotel Coffee Shop. The meeting con- 
sisted by and large of reports from R. N. Richardson, president 
of Hardin-Simmons University and the long-time mentor of the 
association. Dr. Richardson’s contributions of time and scholarly 
effort for the publication of the history of West Texas have 
extended over more than a quarter of a century. 

W. E. Brown of Abilene presided at the afternoon session, 
during which three papers were read: An Outline History of 
Coleman County, by James T. Padgitt of Coleman; Camp Colo- 
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rado, by Colonel Martin L. Crimmins of San Antonio; and Otto 
William Steffens, by Hugh E. Crosby of Abilene. 
Among those receiving graduate degrees at the June Com- 
mencement of the University of Texas were the following: 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Mrs. VirciniA MikscH BraNnscuM—English, Spanish, and Education. 
Thesis: Some Aspects of the Life of Women in Eastern New 
Mexico and the Texas Panhandle-Plains Area from 1875 to 1905. 
Grorce WILMETH Ewinc—English and Greek. 
Thesis: A Study of the Frontier Preacher in Texas. 
James ALPHONSO HANKERSON—Government and Economics. 
Thesis: The Office of County Judge in Texas. 
Howarp LackMAN—History and English. 
Thesis: The Early Years in Texas of George Thomas Howard. 
Leonor Castro-pE-SCHOFIELD—Sociology and Spanish Literature. 
Thesis: The Efforts of the University of Texas on Behalf of Its 
Foreign Students: 1940-1950. 
CLarK SimMMoNS—Economics, Resources, and Education. 
Thesis: An Economic Analysis of Agricultural Policies and Pro- 
grams as Proposed by Leading Texas Farm Journals. 
MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Owen WILSON BLUM 
Thesis: Some Aspects of the Latin American Market of Austin, 
Texas, with Emphasis on the Radio as a Means of Reaching this 
Market. 
Junior Louis Hatt 
Thesis: A Retirement Plan for Counties with Particular Emphasis 
on the Employees’ Retirement System of Travis County, Texas. 
ROBERT ANDERSON JONES 
Thesis: A Retail Trade Area Analysis of Austin, Texas. 
MASTER OF EDUCATION 
SIsTER Mary Evucenia RIBAR 
Thesis: The Parent-Teacher Associations in the Catholic and Pub- 
lic Secondary Schools of Texas. 
Jummy Ray SMITH 
Thesis: Analysis of Population Trends and Recreation Facilities 
in Austin, Texas. 
MASTER OF SCIENCE IN INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
Ross WILLIAM HAMMOND 
Thesis: Training of Graduate Engineers in Texas Industry. 
Doctor oF PHILOSOPHY 
SEYMOUR VAUGHAN Connor—American History, European History, 
and English. 
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Thesis: The Peters Colony in North Texas, 1841-1854. 
EpirH HELENE Parker—American History, English, and English 
History. 
Thesis: History of Land Grants for Education in Texas. 
WILLIAM MartTIN Pearce, JR.—American History, European History, 
and Anthropology. 
Thesis: A History of the Matador Land and Cattle Company, 
Limited, from 1882 to 1915. 
Paut Hersert Ricpy—Business Administration and Economics. 
Thesis: A Statistical Study of the Lower Colorado River Au- 
thority’s Soil Conservation and Farm and Ranch Improvement 
Program. 
Haro_tp ARTHUR SHAPIRO—Economics and Government. 
Thesis: ‘The Workers of San Antonio, Texas, 1900-1940. 
For the following note on the “oxen railroad” in East Texas 
and Louisiana during the Civil War, the Association is indebted 
to member Oscar Haas of New Braunfels. Haas, who is treasurer 
of Comal County, translated the story from the Kalender, supple- 


ment to the New Braunsfelser Zeitung for 1918: 
THE OXEN RAILROAD 


Under the lesser historical chapters of American railroads are in- 
cluded some real oddities. Probably one of the most remarkable 
is the following railroading story that took place in Texas and 
Louisiana during the Civil War. 

Posterity should not forget the “Oxen-Railroad” that in the 60’s 
stretched the 40 miles from Marshall, Texas, to Shreveport, Louisiana, 
under the name of Memphis, El Paso & Pacific Railroad. 

Owner and founder was a certain John Higginson; and he was 
everything else, president, vice-president, chairman-of-the-board, train- 
master, freight and passenger agent, fireman, chief mechanic. 

Starting at Marshall was a long downward climb which in the 
development of matters came in quite handy. During the war, soldiers 
had seized the greater part of the rolling stock and left the owner only 
three freight cars. These assets also were not increased until the rail- 
road passed into other hands. 

Higginson procured the best locomotive power available at the 
time, namely several yokes of good oxen, ordinarily called “hay- 
burners” and regulated the operation of the railroad as follows: 
the oxen themselves were loaded into the first car, passengers and 
freight were put into the second car, and the third was for the 
owner’s personal use. 

Higginson would start the train at Marshall on the downward 
run and let it roll down the long decline during which the cars 
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would develop a great speed. When the cars had rolled as far as 
the momentum would carry them the brakes would be applied and 
the bellowing passengers, namely the oxen, had to substitute for the 
steam locomotive and pull the cars. 

After drawing the cars up the incline they would, at the summit, 
again be loaded onto the car, and once more the train would shoot 
downhill on another run. This was repeated again and again until 
Shreveport was reached. 

Of course on long level stretches the oxen also had to pull the cars, 
but on all downward coasting they rode as passengers. 

The train was operated on a three week planned schedule, though 
not at any regular set time. Whenever a cargo was assembled and 
all preparations for the trip had been made, the train departed, and 
always proceeded by the above mentioned means. 

Passengers had to pay a 25c fare—therefore not much over 14c per 
mile if they traveled the entire length of the road—the freightage was 
whatever the owner could get. All freight was marked “Red Ball” 
and was loaded as soon as received. 

Since Higginson had no competition and none ever developed 
the undertaking was quite a lucretive one for him. And after he had 
thus earned quite a sizeable sum, he sold the line finally to the 
Texas & Pacific Railroad Company and rested on his laurels. 

Be it added, that Higginson’s line was not the first “hayburner 
railroad” in the United States. This honor rather belongs to the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad which, though it did not use oxen, for 
awhile employed horses to pull freight and passenger trains on the 
first 15 miles of their newly built track. To be sure this was but a 
temporary arrangement from the start. 


Kw 


The April 21, 1952, issue of Newsweek magazine carried the 
following item about American Heritage, a publication of the 
American Association for State and Local History whose annual 
meeting will be held in Houston in October: 


HISTORICAL HERITAGE 


O the Ee-rye-ee was risin’, 

The gin was gettin’ low, 

And I scarcelye think we’ll git a drink 
Till we git to Buffalo-o-o, 

Till we git to Buffalo. 


This lusty chorus of “Low Bridge, Everybody Down,” along with 
its plaintive refrain ‘Fifteen Years on the Erie Canal,” sung years ago 
by the lonely hoggie who guided his mules along the banks of 
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“Clinton’s Ditch,” rang out again in the pages of the quarterly mag- 
azine, American Heritage. With its tenth issue appearing this week, 
the magazine dedicated to “preserving our history at the local level 
and making it known to all the people as a basis for understanding 
our heritage as a free people” was reaching its largest audience since 
its 1949 birth—17,000. And new subscriptions of $3 a year were 
pouring in at the rate of 1,000 a month. 

American Heritage has run articles on American folklore, regions 
(this spring, the Mohawk Valley), industries (the evolution of the 
milk bottle), symbols (the American eagle), and American art and 
artists (including Charles Willson Peale, who made a set of wooden 
false teeth for George Washington). All of the contributors to 
American Heritage—including laymen like Elmer Davis and Mrs. 
Ralph E. Flanders, wife of the senator from Vermont, as well as pro- 
fessional historians, and its 35-year-old editor, Earle Newton—do their 
work free of change. Newton, who is also director of Old Sturbridge 
Village, Mass., can only devote himself part-time to the magazine he 
founded, but several issues, notably one on “Abraham Lincoln and 
the Civil War,” have become collectors’ items. Awards of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts have twice cited American Heritage for 
its fine design and typography. 

The publication of American Heritage is but one phase of the edu- 
cational activities of the eleven-year-old American Association for 
State and Local History in its attempt to “popularize” history. It is 
also sponsoring a series of lavishly illustrated volumes on the states 
called the “American States Series.” Local and state member societies 
of the AASLH help form “junior historian” groups. These have been 
particularly successful in Texas, New York, and in Wisconsin, where 
some 10,000 school children participate in extracurricular activities 
including field trips to local sites of historical interest. 

But it is probably through American Heritage, which started on a 
$2,000 shoestring when experts said “it couldn’t be done for less than 
$100,000,” that the AASLH will revitalize and reintegrate American 
history with its grass roots. 


The October, 1952, number of American Heritage will be a 

Texas edition. 

Through the kindness of Association member Mrs. T. E. 
Booth of Longview, the Association has received a copy of the 
yearbook of the Longview Music Club. The group’s study for 
the entire year was devoted to the state of Texas. A pageant 
entitled “Texas Under Six Flags” was presented as part of the 
year’s activities. 
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J. Evetts Haley has been appointed director of the new Insti- 
tute of Americanism at Texas Technological College. The well- 
known West Texas autiior, historian, and rancher assumed his 
new duties in September. 

The institute was established at Tech by the Charles Ernest 
Maedgen, Sr., Foundation, for the purpose of teaching students 
the American system of free enterprise and the inherent values 
of the American way of life. 

A fellow and a member of the executive council of the Asso- 
ciation, Haley has just completed an outstanding term as pres- 
ident of the Panhandle-Plains Historical Society. 

ww 

Association member Hampson Gary, soldier, diplomat, former 
Texas representative, and former regent of the University of 
Texas, died on April 18, 1952, and was buried with full military 
honors in the National Cemetery in Arlington, Virginia. 

A native of Tyler, Gary served as a captain in the Spanish- 
American War and later as colonel of the Third Infantry Regi- 
ment of Texas. He was a member of the Texas House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1901-1902 and was appointed to the board of regents 
of the University in 1909. During his long and distinguished 
career he served as standing master in chancery for the United 
States court, special counsel and solicitor to the State Department, 
diplomatic agent and consul general to Egypt during World 
War I, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
Switzerland, a member and general counsel of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and solicitor of the United States 
Export-Import Bank. 


wk & 

The thirty-first annual meeting of the Panhandle-Plains His- 
torical Society was held at West Texas State College in Canyon 
on May 9, 1952. 

An art exhibit honoring Harold D. Bugbee of Clarendon and 
in memory of the late Judge James D. Hamlin of Farwell was 
held in the new Hall of Fine Arts of the Panhandle-Plains His- 
torical Museum. Forty-seven of Bugbee’s sketches and paintings 
were shown. The sixty-eight paintings from the Hamlin Collec- 
tion, in the exhibit, included the work of Frank Paul Sauerwen, 
Datus Myers, Nicolai Fechin, Walter Ufer, Ethel Coe, Gerald 
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Cassidy, Sheldon Parsons, O. E. Berninghaus, Julias Rolshoven, 
J. A. Imhof, E. L. Blumenschein, Bert Phillips, W. H. Dunton, 
N. LaTave, W. E. Rollins, and Ralph Meyers. 

Business meetings of the society were held on Friday afternoon. 
The program of the annual dinner in the college dining room 
follows: 


President J. Evetts Haley 

Presentation of Writers’ Awards............ Mr. Ernest Archambeau 

Presentation of Award of Merit to the 

Panhandle-Plains Historical Society.......... Mr. H. Bailey Carroll 

Presentation of Benefactor’s Award to 

Mr. W. T. Coble of Amarillo. ............... Mr. David M. Warren 

Accompanist, Miss Matilda Gaume 

Address: ‘Texas and Early New Mexico........... Mr. W. A. Keleher 

Albuquerque 
ww 


Arthur A. Everts, life member of the Association, died in 
Dallas on June 29, 1952. A life-long resident of Dallas, he had 
headed the Arthur A. Everts Company since 1897. An early 
president of the Texas Jewelers Association, he served two terms 
as president of the American National Retail Jewelers Associa- 
tion. He belonged to the Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts 
Society of New York, was a sponsor of the Dallas Fine Arts 
Museum, and a director of the American Horological Society. 
Everts liked to design items for anniversary celebrations. One 
of the most famous of his handicraft was the key for the Texas 
Centennial. 

ww 

Through the generosity of Miss Virginia Moss Miller and her 
father, R. B. Miller, of Hamilton, the Association has received 
a copy of the February 20, 1907, issue, a special historical edition, 
of the Hamilton Herald. This valuable addition to the history 
of Hamilton County has been placed in the Eugene C. Barker 
Texas History Center. 


wow & 
Louis W. Kemp, a former president of the Association and a 


nationally recognized authority on the personnel and _ history 
of the Republic of Texas, was awarded the degree of Doctor of 
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Humane Letters by Daniel Baker College on May 27. The Asso- 
ciation extends congratulations both to Dr. Kemp and to Daniel 
Baker College for its recognition of a lifetime of outstanding 


research on early-day Texas history. 


A milestone in the University of Texas Library's history was 


reached at commencement exercises on May 31, 1952, when the 
library acquired its one millionth volume. 

The University of Texas Press publication of Ashbel Smith's 
Yellow Fever in Galveston was presented to President T. S. 
Painter by Dudley K. Woodward, Jr., of Dallas, chairman of the 
board of regents. 

The library’s millionth volume will be placed in the Texas 
History Center rare books section. The University’s Texas Col- 
lection is by far the most complete in existence, containing 
extensive records of Texas and Texans. University Librarian 
Alexander Moffit said much of its growth is due to gifts from 
citizens of the state. 


Dr. Rex Strickland of ae Ra College has called atten- 
tion to the translation of some documents having to do with 
Jean Laffite in the New Mexico Historical Review. These docu- 
ments were translated by Frederick W. Bachmann and William 
S. Wallace with the assistance of Professor Strickland. The docu- 
ments deal with activities at Campeche Harbor (Galveston) in 
1818 and trade with frontier merchants. 


x“ * 
On May 1, 1952, the Stephen F. Austin State Park Association 


and the schools of Austin County combined to provide a field 
day for elementary and high school students in the area, to 
initiate the museum movement at the state park, and to dedicate 
the new park and new highway facilities. 

The following program was held at 1:39 p.m. in the state park 
at San Felipe de Austin: 


Master of Ceremonies....................Honorable J. Lee Dittert, 
District Attorney 

Pastor, San Felipe Church 

President George W. Hill, 


Stephen F. Austin State Park Ass’n 
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Selections by combined bands of Bellville and Sealy High Schools 
Mr. John Bankston and Mr. William Farris, Directors 
Selections by combined choruses of Wallis, Bellville and Sealy High 
Schools—Miss Florence Simons, Director 


San Felipe de Austin.......... ......Poem by Mrs. Georgia Bader 
Music by Miss Florence Simons 
Combined Bands and Choruses: 
Fiymin of the Traditional 
Addresses: 


Mrs. Hally Bryan Perry—Co-founder Daughters of the Republic 
of Texas and Descendant of Moses Austin; Aipine, ‘lexas. 

Colonel Charles R. ‘Tips—State President, Sons of the Republic 
of ‘Texas; Dallas, Texas. 

Honorable Frank Quinn—Chairman, ‘Texas State Parks Board; 
Austin, Texas. 

Honorable E. H. Thornton, Jr.—Chairman, Texas State Highway 
Commission; Galveston, ‘Iexas. 

Honorable L. W. Kemp—President, San Jacinto Museum of History 
and Past President, State Historical Association; Houston, ‘lexas. 

Benediction—Father Lad Klimicek, St. Mary’s Catholic Church; 
Frydek, ‘Texas. 

Bands, Choruses, Audience: 


Visitors were invited to come early to sight-see and to picnic 
at the site of the capitol of Austin’s Colony. The museum in the 
replica of Austin’s cabin was open for inspection. 


As No. 22 in its Library Series, the University of Missouri has 
issued a new Guide to the Western Historical Manuscripts Col- 
lection. This collection consists of letters, diaries, business papers, 
memoirs, religious and educational records pertaining to the 
historical development of Missouri, the Mississippi Valley, and 
the West. Excerpts from the Guide, which describe items of 
interest to Texans, follow: 


ARCHER, GrEorGE L., PApeERs, 1918-1919. ... Letters of an army 
private written from Waco, Texas ... . 
BeLwoop-EzeL_t Papers, 1850-1936. ... This collection includes 


many letters concerning agriculture, religion, education, school life, 
family affairs, personal problems, and politics in Kentucky, Missouri, 
and Texas. ... Three letters written from El] Paso, Texas, in 1911, 
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discuss the fighting and disorders in Mexico. ... Among items of 
political interest are letters discussing the probable role of Kentucky 
in the Civil War, written in 1861; and comments on Radical rule 
in Missouri and Texas, in the 1860’s and 1870's. 

BENDER, CHARLES, BILL OF SALE, 1870. 2 items. ... Gives brand 
insignia of cattle sold to Charles Bender, Mountain City, Hays County, 
Texas. 

CoNnNAWAY, JOHN W., FAMILy Papers, 1785-1944. ... The letters 
and papers of Dr. John W. Connaway, Professor of Veterinary Science 
and Comparative Medicine at the University of Missouri .... His 
papers reveal the breadth of his interests, covering topics ranging 
from his extensive investigations into methods of inoculation for 
Texas Fever in cattle to the etymology of the word shamrock. In his 
efforts to control Texas Fever, Dr. Connaway worked with and 
engaged in extensive correspondence with cattlemen and veterinarians 
in Texas and other states, including R. J. Kleberg of the King Ranch 
in Texas .... It is evident from his correspondence that Connaway 
was regarded as the leading authority on Texas Fever. 

HAWKINS FAMILY Papers, 1835-1879. ... Others [letters] from 
California and Texas tell of prices, weather, and family news. 

HERNDON, G. S., LeTTERs, 1865-1879. ... Two letters to his parents 
in Missouri, written from the Colorado gold fields, and one describing 
living conditions in Texas. 

HICKMAN-BRYAN PaPERs, 1796-1920. ... Among the items are ... 
an account of a trip to Texas in 1856; a deed signed by Pierre 
Chouteau in 1819; a permit to leave Texas dated 1838. ... 


REA, PETER GoopMAN, Papers, 1838-1869. ... Photostats and typed 
copies. Originals owned by Mrs. A. M. Hitch. ... Also included is 
an account of a horseback trip to Texas. 

Ryan, N. W., LETTER, 1917. 2 pages. ... A letter to Ann Ellen 


Smith Cameron, Clinton County, Missouri from N. W. Ryan, Camp 
Logan, Houston, Texas. Discusses the influence of mail and packages 
on the morale of American soldiers. 
SLACK, GENERAL WILLIAM Y., Papers, 1847-1880. ... The later 
letters to General Slack’s widow from his brother, T. Slack, contain 
. a description of conditions at Jefferson, Texas, where T. Slack 
lived after the Civil War. 


K 


Dorman H. Winfrey of Henderson, research assistant in the 
Association office, has been awarded the Clara Driscoll Scholar- 
ship for Research in Texas History for 1952-1953. The scholar- 
ship is given annually by the Daughters of the Republic of 
Texas. 

A former president of the University’s chapter of Phi Alpha 
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Theta, honorary history fraternity, Winfrey received his B.A. 
degree in 1950 and his M.A. in 1951. His master’s thesis is a 
history of Rusk County. His research on his doctoral dissertation 
will deal with Julian S. Devereux, who came to Texas during 
the period of the Republic and established his Monte Verdi 
plantation in Rusk County. The plantation home still stands 
near Henderson. Winfrey became interested in Monte Verdi 
and its owners when he was a Junior Historian at Henderson 
High School before World War II. After his service in the army, 
he came to the University and found the voluminous records of 
the Devereux family. 

Winfrey has been on the staff of the Association throughout 
his University career. He is an associate editor of the Junior 
Historian and a staff writer on the Handbook of Texas. At the 
1952 annual meeting he presided at the Friday morning session 
and was general chairman of the Junior Historian meeting. 


The following persons and institutions have become members 


of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly. 


Mr. Ralph S. Davis, Jr. Mrs. Paulyne W. Ruley 
Box 6214 Barker, Texas 


Houston, Texas 
Mr. Sam Hawkins 


Mr. F. T. Fields Box 142 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. Kirbyville, Texas 
Post Office Box 2180 
Houston 1, Texas Mr. J. Z. Miller III 
Commerce Trust Co. 
Mr. J. Evetts Haley, Jr. es Walnut St 
Gans, Oklahoma nas 
: Kansas City 6, Missouri 
9c W. C. Williams Boling High School Library 
ee Boling, Texas 


Wharton, Texas 

Mr. Hardy E. Stevens 
Mr. John Knobelsdorf Decatur Seentn College 
2222 Richmond Decatur: Texas 
Houston, Texas : 
Mr. Paul G. Greenwood 
P. O. Box 369 
Harlingen, Texas 


Tucson Senior High School Bookstore 
Care of Mr. Duffen 
600 E. Seventh St. 


Tucson, Arizona Mr. Coleman McCampbell 
Mr. E. C. Erhard 238 Madison Avenue 
Bastrop, Texas New York 16, N. Y. 

Mr. Hobart Key, Jr. Mr. P. S. Luttrell 

11014 E. Austin St. 2230 Albans Street 


Marshall, Texas Houston, Texas 
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Mr. Frank D. Quinn 
P. O. Box 475 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Everett D. Graff 
20 Fox Lane 
Winnetka, Illinois 


Dr. James Addison Hockaday 
P. O. Box 8 
Port Isabel, Texas 


Rodgers Library 
New Mexico Highlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


Mr. Edward Galm 
245 Thompson Place 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mrs. Sarah B. Morris 
Voth, Texas 


Miss Hattie Roberts 
Box 243 
San Marcos, Texas 


Mr. Eugene Butler 
1105 Southland Building Annex 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Richard W. Moore 
5812 Ross Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Thomas Rufus Duncan 
Box 166 
Terrell, Texas 


Mr. A. Morton Smith 
P. O. Box 160 
Gainesville, Texas 
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Kook Keviews 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


Colonel Jack Hays. By James Kimmins Greer. New York (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc.) , 1952. Pp. 428. $6.00. 


The city of Johannesburg, in the Transvaal, South Africa, was 
in an uproar on New Year’s Day, 1896. A flying column of 
“Uitlanders,” under the command of Dr. Leander Starr Jameson, 
had invaded the Boer republic of the Transvaal and fighting 
was going on at the town of Krugersdorp. These invaders were 
mostly British, with some Americans, and their purpose was to 
overturn the native Boer government which had placed stringent 
restrictions on their business activities, mostly in the fields of 
prospecting and mining in the great undeveloped diamond and 
gold deposits in the republic. Dr. Jameson was captured by 
Boer troops and turned over to the British authorities for punish- 
ment, but other Uitlanders in the city were arrested for 
complicity in the rebellion and tried by the local Boer authorities. 
Behind all the uprising was unquestionably the fine hand of 
the “Empire-Builder,’ Cecil Rhodes. Among those arrested in 
Johannesburg was the noted American mining engineer, John 
Hays Hammond, nephew of Colonel Jack Hays and right-hand 
man of Cecil Rhodes. Hammond was convicted and sentenced to 
death, but this sentence was later commuted to fifteen years 
imprisonment, and finally he was released upon payment of a 
large fine. 

It was a far cry from the Transvaal to the plains of Texas and 
the Golden Gate of San Francisco, but the same Scotch-Irish, 
Tennessee-Texas, pioneer blood ran in the veins of uncle and 
nephew, and they must have been much alike. Incidentally, a 
son of the great mining engineer, John Hays Hammond, Jr., is 
one of the leading inventors and scientists of the country today. 

Colonel Jack Hays was a fabulous character in the history of 
the ‘Texas frontier, for his actual exploits against the Indians 
and Mexicans sound more like a mythical account of the doings 
of a Paul Bunyan than anything a mere human could accomplish; 
but it was all true, and a definitive biography of him has been 
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long overdue. It is, of course, fitting that this book should stem 
from ‘Texas, and Professor James Kimmins Greer, of Hardin- 
Simmons University in Abilene, has stepped nobly into the 
breach to give us a scholarly, detailed, and well-written account 
of the life of the almost incredible “Captain Jack” of the ‘Texas 
Rangers. 

Professor Greer describes Jack Hays’s life from his birth in 
Tennessee in 1817, through his migration to Texas at the age of 
nineteen; his career as a surveyor around San Antonio, always 
with his rifle handy, for beating off Indian attacks was part of the 
job in those days; as a captain of the Texas Rangers, when he 
fought more than forty engagements against robbers and savages, 
almost always outnumbering his forces at least ten- and occasion- 
ally forty-fold; and the author states, “Without question, Jack 
Hays was the most spectacular and successful Indian fighter of 
Texas history.” Then his career is described as a colonel of Texas 
Rangers in the Mexican War when he served under both Generals 
Zachary Taylor and Winfield Scott and particularly distinguished 
himself in General William Jenkins Worth’s successful attack 
on Monterrey in September, 1846. After that war, Professor 
Greer moves with Hays to California where he became sheriff, 
federal surveyor general, and one of the founding fathers of the 
city of Oakland, across the bay from San Francisco; and, finally 
in the afternoon of his life, a gentleman rancher and capitalist. 
It was a long and highly successful career of amazing contrasts, 
but everything Jack Hays did, he did well, and Professor Greer 
has followed as high standards in his research in so many far 
places and in putting it all down on paper. 

To a reviewer who is only superficially acquainted with the 
Texas countryside and not at all with the region around San 
Francisco Bay, it is impossible to spot errors if they exist. This 
reviewer, however, does have more than a passing knowledge of 
the Mexican War and a rather good one of the fighting around 
Monterrey, and it seems that Professor Greer has not been com- 
pletely objective when he describes the behavior of Hays’s Rangers 
during their stay in that city by quoting Jefferson Davis’s state- 
ment, “The Texas troops neither tolerated nor defended atrocities 
of their own or other troops.” There is strong evidence to the 
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contrary, and Justin L. Smith, in his monumental work, The 
War with Mexico (II, 212-213, 450) presents this. 

This is probably straining at a gnat in so absorbing a book, 
and the rest of the account of Hays’s career in the Mexican War 
is beyond criticism and well told. It is an excellent biography 
and should be the standard work on the career of that most 
extraordinary man, Colonel Jack Hays. 

Epwarp S. WALLACE 


The Healer of Los Olmos and Other Mexican Lore. Edited by 
Wilson M. Hudson. Dallas (Southern Methodist University 
Press) , Texas Folklore Society Publication, No. XXIV, 1951. 
Pp. ix + 139. $3.75. 

Here is another miscellany of the Texas Folklore Society. It 
contains work by four different collectors and authors: J. Frank 
Dobie, Ruth Dodson, Soledad Pérez, and Wilson M. Hudson. 
Dobie opens the series with a few observations on “Charm in 
Mexican Folktales.’ His article illustrates the difference between 
the artistic and the scientific folklorist, both of whom have their 
place and make their worth-while contributions. Dobie himself 
is an artistic folklorist. He chooses only those folktales which 
appeal to his artistic taste and discards all others. For him the 
act of writing a folktale is a new work of art, distinct from his 
informant’s act of telling the same tale. What we get from him, 
therefore, is not the original version of the oral tale, but a new 
version, with Dobie as informant. Into this new version has 
gone Dobie’s highly educated set of artistic values, expressed 
both in his selection of materials and in his elaborations upon 
them. There is no harm in this. Every teller of oral tales does 
exactly the same thing. That’s why his version differs in detail 
from all others. That’s what makes folklore a living, growing 
thing, rather than the static written record of literature. 

The scientific folklorist, whom Dobie condemns, is more 
humble. He does not set himself up as the only possible judge 
of what is good and bad in folklore. He realizes that whatever 
his informant tells him is good by the informant’s standards; 
otherwise the informant would not repeat it. For the informant, 
also, is an artist. He is apt, as Dobie points out, to pass on 
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commercially manufactured jokes from books and radio, but 
this is a chance that the scientific folklorist must take. If he is 
alert, he will document such material accordingly. Both he and 
the artistic folklorist should tell the reader exactly what he is 
doing, so that we will know what to expect from each. 

The second item in this miscellany is Ruth Dodson’s English 
translation of the stories of Don Pedrito Jaramillo, a Mexican 
faith healer who lived and practiced at the Los Olmos Ranch 
near Falfurrias, Texas, from 1881 to 1907. This collection has 
interest for the historian as well as for the folklorist. Whether or 
not one believes in the supernatural power attributed to Don 
Pedrito by his admirers, it is a fact that Don Pedrito’s life 
influenced the economy and culture of the region tremendously. 
People flocked to Los Olmos for his cures in such crowds that a 
man established a business of transporting them from the railroad 
station at Falfurrias. The volume of mail, with enclosed stamps, 
was so great that Don Pedrito never bought a stamp for his 
replies. Hence, the post office register showed large quantitics 
of mail leaving Falfurrias but no sale of stamps. The Post Office 
Department in Washington became alarmed and sent an investi- 
gator to Texas to find out whether there was a stamp counter- 
feiting plant near Falfurrias. Don Pedrito showed the investigator 
a large box filled with stamps that had come to him from his 
many patients. 

The third item is a collection of Mexican folklore from Austin, 
Texas, done by Soledad Pérez. Her method was to listen in on 
conversations around the market place, drug stores, fruit stores, 
tortilla factories, churches, and homes of Mexican people in 
Austin, taking notes in longhand. As soon as possible afterwards, 
the stories were written and translated. The collection is docu- 
mented with references to analogous motifs in the indexes and 
comparative studies of Stith Thompson, Ralph Boggs, and 
Aurelio M. Espinosa. 

The miscellany is concluded with two stories by Wilson M. 
Hudson, which he heard as a child in Mexico. Prefaced by well 
documented introductions, they are told after the manner of the 
artistic folklorist, but Mr. Hudson is culturally very near his 
informants, having been brought up in Tampico. I believe his 
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stories would have ‘“‘charm”’ for J. Frank Dobie. They certainly 


do for me. 
FRANK GoopwyYyN 
University of Maryland 


Addresses and State Papers of James Stephen Hogg. Edited by 
Robert C. Cotner. Foreword by E. C. Barker. Austin (Uni- 
versity of Texas Press), 1951. Pp. xii + 579. $6.00. 


In Addresses and State Papers of James Stephen Hogg, Robert 
C. Cotner has made available a timely book of such pertinent 
political significance and of such obvious importance to students 
of the historical and political scene since the late nineteenth 
century and currently that it comes as a surprise that the public 
utterances of this militant Texan have been allowed so long to 
remain inaccessible. The only other compilation of Hogg Papers 
was by C. W. Raines in 1905—long out of print. 

These excellent selections by Professor Cotner include pre- 
election campaign speeches, acceptances, messages to the legisla- 
ture, and numerous utterances on special occasions and upon 
issues of immediate public interest. Coming to the public forum 
only two decades after the state had been restored to the “Un- 
terrified Democracy” and at a time when the public conscience 
had become seared by the corruption of national administrations 
from U. S. Grant to Grover Cleveland, when, said Andrew 
Carnegie, business was ruled by “a philosophy of Grab and Hold,” 
Hogg proclaimed the cause of righteousness and justice with the 
fervor of the Hebrew prophets. 

The slush pools of corruption had overflowed into Texas 
through uncontrolled corporate greed, absentee-ownership of 
natural resources, “foreign cattle barons,” and other exploiters of 
the people’s inalienable rights. Railroad consolidations were in 
progress, accompanied by pools, rebates, long- and short-haul 
rate differentials, watered stock, and wildcat companies. With the 
passionate zeal of his religious counterpart, the “Old-time Re- 
vivalist,”” Hogg championed the cause of the people. 

From the selections in the book, two guiding principles in 
Hogg’s career stand out clearly. He believed, with Grover Cleve- 
land, that “public office is a public trust’’ and that the first obliga- 
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tion of the public official was to the people whom he represented. 
Said he: 


There are no better judges of what is proper, or of the efficient 
performance of duty than the great masses, who of right do, and 
should forever, control this government. In them ... I confess my 
confidence. To them ... I publicly acknowledge unfeigned gratitude. 


And second, to Hogg the Constitution was indeed the “supreme 
law of the land.” The public official or agent of industry who 
disregarded the Constitution or the laws enacted “in pursuance 
thereof” was unworthy and should be driven from power. These 
principles guided his public career. 

The excellent, though brief, biographical sketch brings Hogg’s 
early life to his nomination as attorney general on August 10, 
1886. His acceptance of the nomination characterizes his entre 
life of honesty and frankness. Said he: 


I have sought, obtained, and now accept with thanks the high trust __. 
I will fearlessly, impartially, and earnestly discharge every obligation 
resting upon me, and I pledge you a record which you, as Democrats, 
will not have just cause to complain of. 


In accepting renomination two years later he said: 


In the past the talisman of my life has been that palladium of the 
Republic’s safety, the Constitution. Its majesty has ever commanded 
my most devout reverence, and within its shadow I shall continue 
two years longer to stand at the post of official trust. 


When Hogg opened his campaign for governor at his home 
town of Rusk, he spoke for three hours to three thousand persons. 
Two years later on a similar occasion at Wills Point the crowd 
numbered eight to ten thousand. The speech of that day requires 
forty-six and a half pages of the book. Railroads and other vested 
interests came in for consideration. He condemned the holding 
of vast land areas “in perpetuity” and ably discussed other issues 
of the campaign. For his outspoken advocacy of education, at 
whatever cost, he elicited a friendly letter from the chairman of 
the faculty of the state University. 

In accepting the nomination, after a field of six opponents had 
dwindled by withdrawal to two, one of whom received no votes 
in the convention and the other only eighteen, Hogg spoke with 
brevity and modesty, commending the party platform as “devoid 
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of circumlocution” and pledging “Democracy’s adhesion to prin- 
ciples consistent with true patriotism,” the adherence to which 
would make ‘Texas “the home of prosperity where every 
legitimate calling, trade, avocation, and institution will move on 
in harmony.” He again pledged fidelity “to the fundamental 
law.” Hogg successfully steered a middle course between the dis- 
contented Populist element and the aggressive anti-Hogg, pro- 
corporation faction led by George W. Clark. 

Not least among the commendable features of the book are the 
explanatory statements of the editor introducing each selection 
and the frequent amplifying footnotes. Those devices, happily 
manipulated, provide adequate continuity and, together with the 
context, furnish a most valuable contribution to the personal 
and political history of the period. Hogg’s success as governor 
was written into law. The five laws for which he battled most 
strenuously are included in the appendices. Also included is an 
address delivered to the graduates of Sam Houston Normal In- 
stitute, ‘Five Rules for Success” given the students of Baylor 
University, and an address at the University of Texas. 

The University Press and the Printing Division of the Univer- 
sity of Texas deserve commendation for the excellent workman- 
ship and general attractiveness of the book. The public will 
await eagerly the more extended biography which Mr. Cotner 
has promised. It would be a service to the students of the public 
schools and colleges if there could also be prepared an abridged 
edition of the Addresses and Papers as source material in history 
and government courses. 

J. L. Clark 


Sam Houston State Teachers College 


The Texan Santa Fe Trail. By H. Bailey Carroll. Canyon (Pan- 
handle Plains Historical Society) , 1951. Pp. xii + 201. Ten 
illustrations, five maps, an appendix, bibliography, index. 
$5.00. 

The Texan Santa Fe Expedition originated in Austin in 1841 
with Santa Fe, New Mexico, as its destination. The objectives 
were both political and commercial, and it was hoped that as a 
result of the expedition the arms of the Texas government would 
be extended to the New Mexico Territory and that Texas would 
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come to share in the lucrative trade already built up between 
Santa Fe and St. Louis. After untold suffering the survivors were 
captured by the Mexicans and imprisoned in Mexico City. 

Several members of the expedition kept day by day journals or 
later, while languishing in prison, wrote accounts of their expe- 
riences. In the book The Texan Santa Fe Trail Dr. H. Bailey 
Carroll has attempted to relate or harmonize the accounts of the 
various recording participants, to mark the limits of the trail 
insofar as written accounts permit, and to examine critically all 
written materials pertaining to the trail. To use the words of the 
author the book is “‘largely a study of topography that leads from 
Austin, Texas, into the eastern section of New Mexico, across a 
region known, in 1841, only to the nomadic Indians of the west- 
ern plains.” 

In attempting to fix the limits of the Santa Fe Trail, the author 
traveled over the areas about which there have been contro- 
versies. In addition to a personal survey he examined and 
offers here in evidence an impressive array of both old and new 
material about the trail. George Wilkins Kendall’s classic and 
well-known account, Narrative of the Texan Santa Fe Expedition; 
Thomas Falconer’s Letters and Notes of the Texan Santa Fe Ex- 
pedition, 1841-1842; George W. Grover’s Diary written while in 
prison in Mexico; Theodore Sevey’s records of the military orders 
written up along the trail; Peter Gallagher’s original Diary com- 
posed of entries made from day-to-day along the trail; and Stephen 
Hoyle’s Manuscript, a rewritten version of Gallagher’s Diary, 
are examined critically and quoted liberally. The principal 
source on which the author relied, however, was the Gallagher 
Diary which incidentally is unique in that it is the only original 
diary of the expedition known to be in existence. 

The author proceeds scientifically and meticulously to examine 
the entries in diaries, journals, and written accounts and to 
compare them with the topography of the trail beginning with 
entries concerning the completion of the organization on Brushy 
Creek in Williamson County on June 18, 1841, and closing with 
the capture of the remnants of the expedition at Laguna Colorada 
in Guadalupe County, New Mexico. It is remarkable how many 
of the hundreds of campsites, mountains, river crossings, creeks, 
bayous, wooded areas, elevations, prairies, tablelands, river bends, 
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springs, and water holes mentioned in the various diaries, jour- 
nals, and printed accounts have been identified by Professor 
Carroll, the trail finder. In only a comparatively few instances 
was the author forced to resort to the use of such words as 
“probably,” “perhaps,” “logical guess,” “indeterminate,” ‘‘ap- 
proximation,” or other indefinite terms. 

The Texan Santa Fe Trail is a scholarly work of precision as 
opposed to the novel or dramatic production. It is, however, 
definitely interesting to read. Those who are unfamiliar with the 
fate of the members of the Texan Santa Fe Expedition may read 
here select extracts trom all the major accounts. Those who are 
familiar only with the classic account by Kendall may again 
take up the trail with Gallagher, Hoyle, Falconer, and Grover, 
camp with them under the stars, share their homesickness with 
them at Camp Resolution, thrill with them at the beauty of some 
of the unexplored country which they crossed, and witness with 
regret the foul treason of one of their own number which led 
to the capture of the entire party. 

Errata were detected in only a few instances. The illustrations 
add color; the maps give clarity; the appendix gives the student 
an entirely new account in the first printing of the Peter 
Gallagher Diary; and the complete index makes the book usable. 
The reviewer would brand this one “a contribution” to the his- 
tory of Texas and the Southwest. 


CLAUDE ELLIOTT 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 


The Petroleum Dictionary. By Lalia Phipps Boone. Norman 
(University of Oklahoma Press) , 1952. Pp. xiii + 338. $5.00. 
The scope of The Petroleum Dictionary is set out on the jacket: 
“More than 6000 entries ... definitions of technical and everyday 
expressions ... a comprehensive guide to the language of the oil 
industry.” Considering the trades and the professions, the arts 
and the sciences, the thousands of people and the great areas 
that make up this tremendous business, the author has under- 
taken a stupendous task. 
Traders (brokers, lease grafters, wildcat promoters, coyotes) 
and laborers (roughnecks, roustabouts, scissor-bills) have perhaps 
contributed most of the pithy and characteristic expressions to 
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oil field jargon. With constant change in men, methods, and 
machines, the toolie has become as scarce as cable tools, the 
scissor-bill and screw-pipe have all but disappeared from the pipe- 
line world, the better financial status of the lease grafter has 
made him an oil operator but not necessarily an oil producer, 
and the roughneck at thirty cents an hour, twelve hours a day, 
seven days a week is now a crewman or rotary helper at $2.00 an 
hour plus other benefits. Forty years ago the college man seeking 
oil field experience learned that handling a shovel had its fine 
points, but today his knife and fork technique at lunch with the 
assistant-to-the-president-in-charge-of-employee-relations will per- 
haps have greater influence on his career. Necessarily the language 
of the industry changed with the times. Scientific terms came with 
the technologists, and journalists invented and modified. 

A general statement may be made to the effect that the tech- 
nologist strives for an exact definition, which the lawyer fears, 
while the “practical” man uses anything that gets the day’s work 
done. Little wonder then that a philologist meets with difficulties 
where the actual experienced users are in disagreement. Besides, 
the ever-changing American language being what it is adds its 
complications. At this moment there is pending, in Canada, an 
important lawsuit in which the principal contention is the mean- 
ing of the word—of all words—petroleum. 

Oil field lingo is loose enough in the give-and-take of the every- 
day oil business, but it becomes highly confusing with the out-of- 
context nature of many of the definitions in this dictionary. 
Reservoir, pool, field and structure, hole, bore and well, drill- 
stem, casing, tubing and pipe, cable and rotary, often used without 
careful discrimination, convey inexact meanings. There are errors 
of the inexcusable variety, such as the definitions of acre-foot, 
gas-oil ratio meter, crevice searcher, Slumber Jay, fan shooting, 
etc. Under manak (could manjac be meant) Uvalde County is 
said to be in California, but in reclaiming it, Texas might re- 
linquish Attapulgus to Georgia with the added explanation (and 
a free ad) that its clays are well known to drilling-mud engineers 
as well as to refiners. Under Big East Texas the Van Field is listed 
though forty miles separates them. ‘The author has been led into 
many of these errors by quoting from boll weevil authorities. 

To the oil fielder who is seriously interested in what makes 
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the business go, the dictionary has little to offer, but if he wants 
to know what the farmer and the cowboy (educated ones at that) 
think of the business, he will receive both instruction and 
entertainment. 

The University of Oklahoma Press has announced that it is 
preparing a second and revised edition of the Petroleum 
Dictionary. 

Davip DONOGHUE 


Iturbide of Mexico. By William Spence Robertson. Durham 
(Duke University Press) , 1952. Pp. ix + 361. $6.00. 


More than three decades of research and productivity in the 
field of Hispanic-American history provided the basis for William 
Spence Robertson’s biography of the Mexican liberator, Agustin 
de Iturbide. Dr. Robertson, professor emeritus at the University 
of Illinois, is probably the foremost Anglo-American authority 
on the independence of Hispanic-America. In that field he has 
written: France and Latin-American Independence, Rise of the 
Spanish-American Republics as Told in the Lives of Their Lib- 
erators, The Life of Miranda (two volumes) , as well as numerous 
articles for the Hispanic-American Historical Review and other 
publications. 

Few Anglo-Americans have ever noticed the name of Agustin 
de Iturbide in their reading, yet most school children of the 
United States are familiar with the name and accomplishments of 
Simon Bolivar, the liberator of the northwestern South America. 
Iturbide deserves at least an equal place in the history of the 
Americas, for without bloodshed he brought about the liberation 
of a larger area than that freed by Bolivar. One-third of the 
present United States, Mexico, and all of Central America, except 
Panama, secured their independence from Spain under the lead- 
ership of Iturbide, and for two years those territories were organ- 
ized as the Mexican Empire under Iturbide, who was crowned 
Agustin I. 

Iturbide of Mexico is a thorough interpretative study of the 
Mexican liberator—his virtues and vices, his victories and defeats, 
his accomplishments and errors, and his strength and weaknesses. 
It is the first comprehensive biography of Iturbide in the English 
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language and is more valuable than any biography of the liberator 
yet produced in the Spanish language. Robertson has successfully 
maintained an objective and unbiased approach in this study. He 
has attempted to analyze rather than to deify or to vilify Iturbide. 

In order to interpret the character and actions of Iturbide, 
Robertson has made an exhaustive study of the times, events, 
personalities and circumstances which influenced him. The book 
could accurately be entitled ‘““The Mexico of Iturbide.” New 
interpretations are placed upon such matters as: Iturbide’s mili- 
tary career as a royalist commander during the early phases of 
the Mexican independence movement, 1812-1816; the plan of 
Iguala, which united the divided factions into a national aware- 
ness; the “‘treaty’’ of Cordoba, which ended the miltary struggle 
between Mexicans and the Spanish expeditionary forces; Itur- 
bide’s exile in Europe; and his execution following his return to 
Mexico in 1824. Especially significant is Robertson’s analysis of 
the first Mexican empire, 1821-1823. It is the finest study yet 
produced in either English or Spanish of the first effort to estab- 
lish a constitutional monarchial system of government on the 
North American continent and why it was unsuccessful. 

The style of this work is similar, in many respects, to that 
employed by Herbert Eugene Bolton and the late Charles Wilson 
Hackett. Whenever possible, Robertson has included direct 
quotations from original sources within his sentence structure. 
Over nine-hundred footnote references laboriously document 
almost every statement and inference. This type of scholarship, 
though academically sound and extremely valuable to students 
of Hispanic-American history, makes reading rather tedious for 
the average reader and detracts somewhat from the narrative. 

In almost all instances, Robertson has ignored secondary 
material and has based his interpretation of Iturbide on authori- 
tative source material. Iturbide’s memoirs and personal papers; 
contemporary newspaper accounts; documentary material from 
the archives of the governments of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Austria, Colombia, Spain, and Mexico; diaries 
and writings of the contemporaries of Iturbide; and university and 
private collections of unpublished material provide the basis for 
this book. Robertson has weighed each source carefully in order 
to determine the factors of external influences and_ personal 
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prejudice. As a result, Iturbide of Mexico is one of the finest 
interpretative biographies yet produced. 

For students and teachers of Hispanic-American history, the 
chief feature of this work is the thirty-three page comprehensive 
bibliography, which contains lists of almost all known material 
in either English or Spanish concerning the events transpiring 
in Mexico from 1812 to 1824. Another major contribution is a 
list showing the location of all repositories of manuscript material 
relating to that period. 

Iturbide of Mexico is a monumental research milestone in the 
field of Hispanic-American history. Not only does it unveil the 
liberator of half a continent, but, in addition, the work is a 
“must” for any researcher on any phase of the Mexican revolu- 
tionary period. 

Jos—EpH Cart McELHANNON 
Baylor University 


Impressions Respecting New Orleans: Diary and Sketches, 1818- 
1820. By Benjamin Henry Boneval Latrobe. Edited by 
Samuel Wilson, Jr. New York (Columbia University Press) , 
1951. Pp. xxiv + 196. $8.75. 


Regional historical scholarship of the type so highly developed 
in twentieth-century Texas has had, until recently, few counter- 
parts in Louisiana. The state has produced a vast outpouring 
of fiction and of glib interpretations by literary charm hucksters 
but comparatively little reliable history and few volumes of 
edited papers. The publication of the early nineteenth century 
New Orleans journals and sketches of a distinguished American 
architect is, therefore, as welcome as a distant light to a Yankee 
lost in a swamp. 

When Benjamin Henry Boneval Latrobe came to New Orleans 
in 1818 to complete his son’s labors on the waterworks, his 
architectural and engineering talents had already won him na- 
tional recognition. The Bank of Pennsylvania, a keystone in the 
Greek Revival Movement, had been among his many buildings, 
and he had superintended work on two national capitols. Houses 
from his plans had attracted attention across the country from 
Baltimore to Michigan and New Orleans. His struggle to make 
architecture a profession rather than a subservient appendage to 
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the construction business was beginning to be successful. His pro- 
fessional abilities and vigorous personality had brought him 
opposition and frustration, it is true, but these same qualities 
had carried him into friendship with many prominent individ- 
uals. Best of all for the purposes of this book, he was thoughtful, 
and he wrote lucid, unpretentious English. 

Near the beginning of these journals, Latrobe asked himself, 
“What is the state of society in New Orleans?” His understanding 
of the difficulties of answering this question might well be com- 
mended to modern sociologists and writers of hit-and-run 


interpretations: 


To determine upon the relative moral or political character of a 
community requires more time, more talent, & a more philosophical 
investigation of the history of its habits, & of those causes of them 
over which no control can be exercised, than travelling bookmakers 
possess or can command. 


He would have been the last to claim that his notes constituted 
a complete study of the New Orleans of 1818-1820. 

But Latrobe’s searching observations are all the more reliable 
because of his intellectual humility and because his subject 
matter was limited in scope. Again and again he returned in a 
more than satisfactory manner to certain topics: architectural 
styles; soil conditions and cemeteries; Sabbath customs; organized 
religion; the bustling and ever-increasing American merchant 
class; the markets; funeral customs; the blending of French and 
American jurisprudence; yellow fever and the “muskitoes” which 
“regulate many family arrangements ... prescribe the employ- 
ment & distribution of time, & most essentially affect the comfort 
& enjoyments of every individual”; the site of the battle of New 
Orleans; and urban slaves in both work and relaxation. His 
delight in the loveliness of the Creole women was tempered by 
his horror that some of them had cowhided slaves into bloody 
insensibility. “Whatever therefore this community may lose in 
taste & elegance, & exterior suavity, & acquire of serious & awk- 
ward bluntness, & commercial stiffness—may the change be as 
rapid as possible if at the same time active humanity is introduced 
into this deplorable system of slavery.” 

The footnotes of the editor, who is an authority on New 
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Orleans architectural history, are extraordinarily informative 
regarding the city’s historic buildings. 

Here, then, is a conjunction of useful, readable source materials 
and laboriously accomplished documentation. The volume is 
handsomely manufactured, and the reproductions of Latrobe's 
sketches deserve special commendation. 


WILLIAM R. HOGAN 
Tulane University 


The Political Theory of John C. Calhoun. By August O. Spain. 
New York (Bookman Associates) , 1951. Pp. 306. $3.50. 

The reappearance of the Confederate battle flag flying along- 
side fraternity stickers on the more svelte of convertibles is only 
one symptom of an interesting contemporary phenomenon in 
American political life. Books on John C. Calhoun, of which 
several were released in the past year, are another aspect of the 
same development. The exhuming of a defunct political theory 
is not by any means necessarily a waste of energy, although it 
may be utterly impractical. The amazing thing is that a political 
philosophy so discredited and so unrealistic should absorb such 
quantities of scholarly work, which in Mr. Spain's study is very 
evident. 

Mr. Spain re-examines the old and very familiar contentions 
of Calhoun and his school, the members of which significantly 
enough seem to have been primarily southern American and 
German. No student of American history can ignore either the 
Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions or the South Carolina Exposi- 
tion. It seems evident, too, that he can overlook neither Thomas 
Jefferson’s first inaugural address, nor Andrew Jackson's veto 
message on the renewal of the charter of the Second United States 
Bank, nor the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments. 
If the gist of the one selection of documents is that the minority 
must be considered by the majority, the meaning of the other 
group is also clear: the majority must rule. 

The status of Calhoun as a_ political philosopher must of 
necessity be considered in the light of the fact that he was 
American. Even Calhoun agreed that the majority must rule, a 
sound American principle and a defendable one in_ political 
theory. The importance of that fact lies in the pragmatic nature 
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of American political theory which has been worked out in the 
cauldron of political expediency; that seems true even of Cal- 
houn’s philosophy of politics. The crime of Calhoun as a political 
theorist was to defy the tradition which had produced him. 
Nothing can be more inexpedient or politically more foolish 
than a philosophy of politics which makes a political solution 
to a political problem impossible. Yet Calhoun’s principle of 
rule by concurrent majorities made the exercise of power in a 
political system out of the question. Calhoun admittedly arrived 
at that point in 1850. It seems singularly unwise to travel down 
that neo-Confederate blind alley in 1950. 

That revival of an objectiveless political theory is, of course, 
no fault of Mr. Spain, but one marvels at the blandness with 
which the author can consider a political philosophy as if it 
were within a vacuum. Or perhaps that too is an error of Calhoun. 
It certainly is a failure if a philosophy of politics is true in 
Charleston, South Carolina, and nowhere else. Undoubtedly 
Charleston is not a vacuum. 

Mr. Spain contends that Calhoun’s doctrine confounded his 
contemporaries and, within the same frame of reference, remains 
unanswerable today. He states also that, given a particular en- 
vironment, the Negro, as Calhoun argued, is generally inferior. 
The broken link in that chain of logic is evident; a philosopher 
whose love of truth leads him no further than a “particular 
environment” or a “frame of reference,’ except as points of 
departure, can hardly be said to be seeking truth, political or 
otherwise. 

Beyond question Mr. Spain’s examination of Calhoun’s political 
philosophy performs a valuable service very well indeed, for it 
makes clear the implications of the Calhoun theory. Students of 
political thought, after reading Mr. Spain’s book, can know with 
clear understanding where they are going and select the route 
of Calhoun or the way of Rousseau. 


MERRILL RIppy 
Texas Christian University 


Thomas Jefferson: Scientist. By Edward T. Martin. New York 
(Henry Schuman, Inc.) , 1952. Pp. 289. $4.00. 


This is a specialized study of a phase of Jefferson’s life which 
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has been neglected, yet it thoroughly proves the versatility of 
his interests and the compass of his achievements in almost the 
whole gamut of the life of man, nature, and the mechanical world. 
We have been told before that Jefferson was the “prince of 
dabblers,”’ but the student who has restricted his interest to Jeffer- 
son’s contribution to American politics and to the development 
of our political, economic, and educational institutions has little 
or no conception of his special interests in which he was more 
deeply concerned than in the field of politics from which he was 
constantly trying to withdraw himself. He was never so happy as 
when he was with his family at Monticello, gathering botanical 
and mineralogical data from his experiments and from his friends 
on almost all phases of nature. 

We know that Jefferson was an able lawyer, that he studied 
law for five years under George Wythe after graduating from 
William and Mary College, that he actively practiced law from 
1767 to 1774, that he was almost the father of American archi- 
tecture, being responsible for the introduction of the classical 
element into this field, that he was a great dancer, horseman, 
violinist, linguist, philosopher, and statesman, but prior to this 
publication we did not know that as a scientist he ranks next to 
Ben Franklin among the forefathers in this field of research and 
discovery. 

In reply to a series of questions made by secretary of the Amer- 
ican legation, Jefferson prepared a voluminous manuscript 
later published in several languages as Notes on the State of 
Virginia, which was the first natural history of American life, 
and which has become almost a classic of American literature. 
Jefferson explained how he was able to produce this work as 
follows: 


I had always made it a practice whenever an opportunity occurred 
of obtaining any information of our country which might be of use 
to me in any station, public or private, to commit it to writing. These 
memoranda were on loose papers, bundled up without order, and 
difficult of recurrence when I had occasion for a particular one. I 
thought this a good occasion to embody their substance, which I did 
in the order of Mr. Marbois’ queries, so as to answer his wish and 
to arrange them for my own use. 


Undoubtedly, Jefferson’s recent election to membership in the 
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American Philosophical Society, of which he later became presi- 
dent, furnished additional stimulation to produce this great 
study. This work covered not only the geography, boundaries, 
rivers, mountains, cascades, and caverns of Virginia, but also 
excursions of an aesthetic and intellectual character. He did not 
limit his information to the bare bones of answers, but in his 
description of rivers he gave data as to depth, length, navigability, 
harbors, tonnage of ships that could sail their lengths, and ex- 
tended his survey to the Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, Illinois, 
Hudson, and Lake Erie. He went into rhapsody over the Ohio, 
stating, “The Ohio is the most beautiful river on earth. Its 
current gentle, waters clear, and bosom smothe and unbroken 
by rocks or rapids, a single instance only excepted.” The largest 
part of his Notes deals with mines, minerals, trees, plants, fruits, 
Indians, and natural history in general. His description of the 
Natural Bridge, which he owned and in which he had a natural 
pride, is exquisite. “It is impossible,’ he exclaimed, “for the 
emotions arising from the sublime to be felt beyond what they 
are here; so beautiful an arch, so elevated, so light, and springing 
as it were up to Heaven, the rapture of the spectator is really 
indescribable.” His descriptions are frequently illustrated with 
maps, drawings, and diagrams. 

At the time Jefferson entered into the controversial field of 
science, the world was divided between two theories as to the 
origin of the surface of the earth—the cataclysmic and the uni- 
versal deluge theories. Jefferson rejected the deluge theory and 
thus subjected himself to severe criticism by the religionists. 
It was later charged that this belief was enough to bar him from 
the presidency. It was repeatedly stated that the presidency was 
no place for a philosopher and a scientist. 

Jefferson completely refuted the pontifical opinion of Buffon 
of France that the animals of the New World were generally 
inferior to similar animals in the Old World—smaller in size and, 
in general, degenerate in character. He sent skeletons and hides 
of animals to Paris to prove the fallacy of Buffon’s charge. He 
proved that the mammoth was not a species of elephant and 
that generally American animals were larger and heavier than 
European. His countrymen were proud of his victory in this 
controversy. Likewise, he proved that the theory of the eminent 
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Frenchman as to the degeneracy and impotence of the Indian 
was false. He even challenged the orations of Demosthenes and 
Cicero with those of certain Indian chiefs. 

The scope of his interest in invention of all kinds of gadgets 
and mechanical devices extended all the way from plows, harrows, 
threshing machines, weathercocks, chairs, writing instruments, 
to musical instruments. In his travels in Europe he made notes, 
drawings, and diagrams of everything he saw that he thought 
would prove useful to his countrymen. He was interested in 
bridges, dry docks, torpedoes, and steamboats. He was really 
excited over Robert Fulton’s steamboat. Jefferson’s interest in 
technological progress and his fellow countrymen caused him to 
devise a set of patent laws to prevent this information from being 
monopolized. He felt that such information belonged to the 
masses and that the grant of a patent was a tremendously impor- 
tant matter. He never patented any of his inventions. They were 
free for anyone to copy. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate the dozens of devices, gadgets, 
and instruments of almost every kind that Jefferson made, im- 
proved, and owned. The reader of this illuminating study will 
be dumfounded at the scope of his activities in the field of 
science. It is only fair to say that the author has made a tre- 
mendous contribution to the establishment of the cosmopolitan 
Jefferson and has added a significant item to Jeffersonian 


literature. 
C. Perry PATTERSON 
The University of Texas 


Origins of the New South, 1877-1913. By C. Vann Woodward. 
Volume IX of A History of the South, edited by Wendell H. 
Stephenson and E. Merton Coulter. Baton Rouge (Louisiana 
State University Press and the Littlefield Fund for Southern 
History of the Unversity of Texas), 1951. Pp. xv + 542. 
Illustrations. $6.50. 


Professor Woodward’s Origins of the New South, 1877-1973, 
the fifth study issued to date in the monumental History of the 
South, examines “the foundations of the New Order of the 
present South that was constructed on the several orders of the 
past.” In the effort to fulfill his purpose the author has consulted 
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a great wealth of historical material, and on the whole he has 
weighed and interpreted superbly the various factors in the evolu- 
tion of the New South. 

According to Woodward, the commercial-minded Redeemers, 
by disfranchising or otherwise manipulating an adequate number 
of Negroes, poor whites, and insurgents, dominated southern 
politics during most of the period under review. Concurrently 
there developed a colonial industrial economy subserviently 
geared to northern convenience and featuring basic processing 
with its employment of cheap labor. A system of caste was estab- 
lished or re-established, and new compromises of old sectional 
disputes were reached or approached. 

This study deals with a complex region and a turbulent period 
that do not lend themselves to easy and universally accepted 
treatment, and any series of evaluations of the post-Reconstruction 
South would ordinarily be questioned at least in part. Dissent 
from some of the author’s points, however, will not come from 
a simple disagreement with his re-revisionist approach. 

One of Woodward's endeavors is to establish the Redeemers 
as a circus of former Whigs, who were willing hirelings of north- 
ern magnates while parading reluctantly under the Democratic 
banner. This Neo-Democrat, directing the politics of ‘a totally 
Whiggish world” in the South, with only occasional difficulty 
herded the mass of southerners “up the right fork” in support of 
collaboration with his Republican soul mates. In so doing the 
southern Democrat deserted the northern branch of his party, 
joined hands with the Republicans, and permitted the presidency 
to go to Rutherford B. Hayes in 1877. To buttress his thesis 
Woodward asserts that in 1877 “almost twice as many Republi- 
cans as Northern Democrats voted with the South in favor of an 
appropriation for repairing Mississippi levees and reclaiming 
flooded lands.”” But when one makes an analysis of that vote as 
recorded in the Congressional Record, he is unable to accept the 
author’s thesis without serious qualifications. For as the Record 
shows, fourteen northern Democrats, thirty-two southern Demo- 
crats, and twenty-four Republicans voted for the measure. Ten 
of these Republicans were from the South; the other fourteen 
were from states wholly or partially in the Mississippi watershed. 
Among the Republicans from Hayes’ own state of Ohio, none 
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supported the proposal: four opposed it, and three did not vote. 
At the same time the southern Democrats were not united on 
the measure, eleven voting against it and twenty-two not voting. 

Woodward asserts that “Alliance delegates gained the upper 
hand” in the Mississippi constitutional convention of 18go. If 
such were true, how was adoption ever secured for the Mississippi 
franchise plan, the convention’s raison d’étre and a special target 
of Alliance venom? The author also says that newspaper hostility 
to the franchise provision (the Mississippi Plan) led the conven- 
tion to decide ‘that it was ‘unnecessary and inexpedient’ to 
submit the new constitution to the electorate for ratification and 
simply” to proclaim it ‘to be the law of the land,” thereby setting 
“a precedent that was followed by all the Southern conventions 
save one.” Actually, the “precedent” had been set by Mississippi 
conventions in 1817, 1832, 1861, and 1865. The only Mississippi 
constitution ever submitted to popular vote was the “Radical” 
one, which presumably received such treatment only because 
Congress required it. 

Pursuing his re-revisionist approach, the author examines the 
question of malfeasance in office and seems to conclude that the 
Carpetbag devil was cast out only to be replaced by a legion 
of Redeemer devils. After noting earlier and later defalcations, 
Woodward states with no cited authority that there were “no 
treasury scandals and no dishonesty” on the part of “officials of 
importance in Mississippi during [Radical] Reconstruction.” 
Actually in June, 1875, Lieutenant-Governor A. K. Davis sold a 
pardon to a convicted murderer. In 1876 T. W. Cordoza, state 
superintendent of education, resigned to escape an impeachment 
trial on twelve charges including several cases of alleged em- 
bezzlement of public funds. At the same time he was under indict- 
ment by a Warren County grand jury on seven counts of forgery 
and embezzlement. Do these cases not involve dishonesty, or did 
the malefactors fail to qualify as officials of importance? 

Few will challenge the author’s charge that in public educa- 
tional support “reaction and retrenchment prevailed generally 
during the first decade of the New Order and weil into the 
second.” In the next sentence he accepts the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat of August 3, 1890, as an authority for a statement that 
“there is an illiterate majority today, whereas there was none in 
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1880, that this illiteracy prevails not among the negroes alone, 
but among the whites as well.” If that were true in 1890, Louisi- 
ana experienced in the following decade one of the greatest 
revolutions in educational history when she lowered her white 
illiteracy to 17.3 per cent, as Woodward records later in the book. 
Census data give the following statistics on Louisiana illiteracy: 
1880, 49.1 per cent; 1890, 45.8 per cent; and 1900, 38.5 per cent; 
for whites above ten years of age: 1880, 19.8 per cent; 1890, 20.3 
per cent; and 1900, 17.3 per cent; for negroes above ten years 
of age: 1880, 79.1 per cent; 1890, 72.1 per cent; and 1900, 61.1 
per cent. The author continues: 


The year after the Tennessee Redeemers had all but destroyed the 
public-school system of their state [1871] it was realized “that while 
the white population had increased only 13 percent during the 
preceding ten years, white illiteracy had increased 50 percent.” Yet 
little effective public action was taken to check the retrogression 
before the end of the century. 


Perhaps the first statement is correct, since it covers the decade 
of the 1860's, including four years of war and military occupation 
and three years of Radical control. In the middle 1870's, as the 
author himself admits, Tennessee adopted “a state system of 
public schools.” At least the census figures for native-white 
illiteracy in the state declined significantly from 27.8 per cent in 
1880 to 14.2 per cent in 1900. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to challenge the use of a newspaper 
statement that the poll tax discouraged 60,000 or more white men 
from voting in Mississippi in 1896 (the author obviously means 
1895), when only 64,339 actually voted. It is odd that the poll 
tax disfranchised so many in that election, the result of which 
was never in doubt, and relatively so few eight years later when in 
the Democratic primary alone 100,000 voted, or twelve years later 
when 120,000 voted. 

Although Woodward gives much attention to the industrial 
economy, it is disappointing that his treatment of the booming 
lumber industry of the New South is fragmentary. There are 
those who would also like to know the extent to which the 
lumber barons influenced the politics of the period. 

Criticism of some of Woodward’s authorities and disagreement 
with an occasional generalization are not intended to imply that 
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this work is not a tremendously important examination of the 
New South’s origins. The author has indeed made a significant 
contribution to the field of southern history. 

The index is excellent, and the thirty-four page “Critical Essay 
on Authorities” is one of the numerous superior features of this 
study. 


James H. McLenpon 
Mississippi State College 


Heavens on Earth: Utopian Communities in America, 1680-1880. 
By Mark Holloway. New York (Library Publishers) , 1951. 
Pp. xiv + 240. 12 plates and map. $4.75. 


Utopian communities in this country, which began with Bo- 
hemia Manor in 1673 and continue to this day, present an 
especially annoying obstacle to careful historiography. The com- 
munities are generally highly secretive, and almost any informa- 
tion concerning them must be obtained from highly emotion- 
ridden sources. Heavens on Earth is a compromise with the prob- 
lem, for Mr. Holloway has relied on much secondary material 
and has dealt only with the better-known groups, but the book 
is still a good survey of the movement, though it ends, unfor- 
tunately, without describing the contemporary counterparts of 
the movement. It also avoids the spectacular and lurid manifesta- 
tions of many of the communities as much as possible. 

The communities described fall generally into two classes, re- 
ligious and secular utopias. The religious group, both oldest 
and most successful, counts communities of more than a hundred 
years’ duration. Of the secular group, which includes the famous 
Brook Farm, the most tenacious were the Icarians, whose first 
colony was in Texas in 1848; they were, by the way, treated rather 
shabbily by the Texas land agents. 

Mr. Holloway, beginning his book with the categorical state- 
ment, “there is little to choose between heavens above and 
heavens on earth,” concludes: ““The community experiment was 
certainly worth while. The lowest possible estimate must admit 
that it was harmless, alike to the nation, the state, and the 
individual.” 

He praises the various utopias for liberal social attitudes and 
for producing a high standard of living and workmanship. He 
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largely ignores the problem of the psychological debris left in 
the wake of their aberrant and fanatical religions. 
Epwin 


The Desert Year. By Joseph Wood Krutch. New York (William 
Sloane Associates) , 1951 and 1952. Pp. 270. $3.75. 

Something of the enlightenment one gets on turning away 
for a time from science-as-mere-fact to science seen through the 
eyes of a literary man—that is a man with a feeling for words— 
may be suggested by a paragraph in this study of life’s manifesta- 
tions under desert conditions, wherein occurs the author’s crit- 
icism of the careless use in scientific literature of the word 
“adaptation.” I chose this paragraph for specific mention since 
it illustrates the method of the whole work. 


Certainly thought-horizons are widened as we see Nature through 
the mind’s eye of one who senses the weight, the dynamics, the impact 
and emotional content of English words. We are made to realize that 
the printed or voiced symbol is merely a core which sweeps along 
in its orbit an aura of suggestion, implication, nuances, or what you 
will, endowing the nucleus with its value as a means of communica- 
tion between language-using animals, including many individuals of 
our Own species. 


This is only a long way of saying that the so-called ‘“‘hard- 
boiled” scientist (indispensable as he has proved himself to be) 
is sometimes unfortunately illiterate. He may defer to the doodle- 
bug as an organism but show little respect for the living principle 
in language. 

‘“Adaptation”—what sins are committed in they name. “‘It is a 
cold word,” says Mr. Krutch. 


Its connotations [he continues] are mechanical and it alienates from 
us a life process which is thereby deprived of all emotional meaning. 
... But those of us who had rather not deny and renounce the rich- 
ness of our own experience by thinking of it merely as some process 
of mechanical adaptation had better not get in the habit of seeing 
nothing but mechanism in the life histories of other living things. 


Thus, besides the elevating communion with a genuinely 
articulate writer of sound learning and acute sensitiveness to 
natural surroundings, the reader receives gently graduated doses 
of semantics that will likely do him good. 
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This is the challenge, and surely a field for its elaboration 
could not have been better chosen, for in desert flora and fauna, 
the whole problem and significance of adaptation is simplified 
down (or up) to its lowest (or highest) terms. 

The author is a cultured New Englander, accustomed to forest 
whose foliage tempers the midday sun to a false twilight on its 
moist and mouldy floor. He is familiar with lush meadows, 
“pansies and violets and asphodel,” marshes and rock-bound 
coasts, abundant animal life abundantly fed. From this life lux- 
uriant he suddenly finds himself observing Nature stripped clean 
of rain-belt trappings and gaunt from a perpetual fast. But, 
strangely enough, her emotional appeal remains undiminished. 
The wonder of it. Hence, explanations: scientific, philosophic, 
poetical. Heretofore he had come only as a traveler, ‘‘or even 
the traveler’s vulgar brother, the tourist.’”’ Then and thereafter 
Nature-as-Desert haunted him. “Now and then on some snowy 
night, when the moon gleamed coldly on the snow, I awoke from 
a dream of sun and sand, and when I looked out of my window 
moon and snow were like pale ghosts of sun and sand.” 

Under this spell of memories and dreams he goes back to his 
Arizona desert, this time as a resident, eventually stretching out 
his sabbatical year to fifteen months. 

Why the exquisite tranquillity of his new home? There is less 
strain and stress, less struggle among Nature’s children for living 
room than in more favored lands and climes. There is little 
limb-to-limb contest for survival between species or between 
individuals of the same species. At least competition is not so 
apparent. Each organism has space and to spare. “Out here there 
is even in Nature no congestion.” She is not red in tooth and 
claw because, uncrowded, tooth and claw of one rarely redden 
in the blood of another. 

Moreover, the spacious desert knows the amplitude of time. 
The author is alert but leisurely throughout. He doesn’t go to 
the ant to consider her ways and be wise, but minds, instead, his 
contemplative toad, Ina, who has found not only the secret of 
hibernation but of estivation as well; and, in these tandem states 
of suspended animation, disposes of four-fifths of her time. The 
remaining fifth, Mr. Krutch concludes, must be taken up with 
problems requiring no experience of the external world—maybe 
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purely formal music, maybe pure mathematics—at any rate, Ina’s 
mind must be employed with something or other disconnected 
from the crass world of phenomena continually banging at the 
five doors of consciousness which we call our senses. The mood 
of the book, like Ina, is contemplative. 

But more important than all, this book is a plea, eloquent 
and ingenious, for keeping childhood’s ability to wonder in a 
good state of repair right on into middle age, and from middle 
age on into the years which are supposed to bring the philosophic 
mind. William Wordsworth is quoted in support of wonder, 
and also Henry Thoreau, but not Walt Whitman, prince of 
wonderers; nor are any of the Hebrew prophets included, 
wonderers without parallel in any literature, nor Jesus’ ‘‘consider 
the lilies,” sublimest of all appeals to this God-given faculty, 
which Mr. Krutch defines as “that continuous awareness of things 
which alone is true living.” 

He means, of course, the ideal ‘‘awareness” of Wordsworth and 
Thoreau. 

Roy BrEpicHEK 
The University of Texas 
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Book Notes 


One effect of the propagandizing for the study of the history 
of the United States is the publication of numerous history texts. 
The ‘Texas State Historical Association has received from Alfred 
A. Knopf the two-volume work by Henry J. Carman and Harold 
C. Syrett of Columbia University entitled A History of the Amer- 
ican People. The first volume covers the period from the discovery 
to 1865; the second, since 1865. 

The authors state in the preface that their approach is eclectic. 
They have not hesitated to take a stand on controversial issues 
but, recognizing the complexity of American life, have been 
guided by the nature of the issue without regard to uniformity of 
interpretation. 

The organization is a compromise between the chronological 
and topical approaches. A series of major topics are dealt with in 
chapters covering comparatively large periods. Each chapter has 
numbered subdivisions of the main topic under discussion. The 
authors also state that they have proceeded on the hypothesis 
that no part or period of American history is of itself more 
important than another. Therefore, an effort is made to present 
fully the political, diplomatic, intellectual, social, economic, and 
religious history of the American people. 

There are numerous well selected illustrations and more than 
twenty maps in each volume. Included are valuable appendices 
and very extensive bibliographies. 


The Norwegian American Historical Association celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary on October 6, 1950, at St. Olaf College 
with a program of addresses and papers. Two of these speeches 
together with five other essays are included in the seventeenth 
volume of Norwegian Studies and Records, recently received by 
the Texas State Historical Association. 

Among the interesting titles are “The Struggle over Nor- 
wegian,” “Brother Ebben in his Native Country,” “Norwegian 
Goldseekers in the Rockies,” and “First Sagas in a New World: 
A Study of the Beginnings of Norwegian American Literature.” 
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A bibliography of recent publications relating to Norwegian- 


American history is also included. 
Cora H. 
The University of Texas 


Leslie Byrd Simpson, the present chairman of the Department 
of Spanish at the University of California in Berkeley, has always 
considered his linguistic talent as a tool in research. Specifically 
he has delved into the history of land and labor in the Latin- 
American New World. The first of his major works was con- 
cerned with the encomienda in New Spain. It is still considered 
the definitive statement. The repartimiento was next subjected to 
his scholarly scrutiny, and as in the case of the encomienda, he 
presented the academic world with work that is considered by 
scholars to be indispensable to their study. 

Now, as a supplement to his recent collaboration with Dr. 
Sherburne F. Cook, concerned with the population of the 
plateau of Mexico during the sixteenth century, Simpson gives 
us Exploitation of Land in Central Mexico in the Sixteenth 
Century (University of California Publications in Ibero-Ameri- 
cana, Volume 36, Berkeley, 1952. 92 pp. 5 figures. 30 maps. 
$1.50). In this he shows that the decline in population in 
sixteenth-century Mexico was accompanied by the great increase 
in the acreage devoted to grazing animals. This is one, and an 
important one, of the drastic changes brought about by the 
impact of European civilization upon the New World. 

The text is terse and clear. The maps and descriptive material 
are so arranged that the scholar has the material immediately 
available for use. 

This publication maintains the high standards set by previous 
numbers of the Ibero-Americana series. 


DAN STANISLAWSKI 
The University of Texas 


Annales Gandenses (Annals of Ghent) published by the Oxford 
University Press is an addition to Medieval Classics. With an 
established text on one page and a free translation by Hilda 
Johnstone on the opposite one, the work is a boon to specialists 
and general readers. The annals, 1296-1310, written by an un- 
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known friar, describe the struggle of the Flemish with Philip 
IV of France. Occurring in a period marked by a changing 
economic and social order, Annales Gandenses has universal ap- 
peal, especially to moderns who have lost perspective. 


Methuen’s History of the Greek and Roman World, a work 
of seven volumes in the process of completion and revision, 
offers A History of the Greek World from 323 to 146 B. C. The 
author, M. Cary, has revised this volume (III) on the basis of 
the studies of Rostovtzeff and Tarn. The work is important to 
readers who wish to follow the results of intensive research in the 
Hellenistic Age in conjunction with a narrative account of Greek 
history during this period. In addition, the Methuen set has 
added a revision of Volume IV, H. H. Scullard, A History of the 
Roman World, 753-146 B. C. Primarily political in approach 
the work goes into military, social, and economic history with 
an emphasis upon up-to-date information on some of the con- 
troversial phases of the period before the fourth century B. C. 
The author gives an excellent narrative account of the history 
of Rome from the earliest times to the age of the great conquests. 
The Methuen studies in Greek and Roman history should have 
an appeal to ‘Texans inasmuch as the late Professor F. B. Marsh 
of the History Department of the University of Texas wrote 
Volume V, A History of the Roman World, 146-30 B. C. 


JouNn HuGu 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
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Contributors 


G. “Samuel May Williams,” archivist at the 
Rosenberg Library in Galveston, where the Williams papers are 
housed, and has done much work with the papers of the early 
Texas banker and businessman. Miss Nichols is a former librarian 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company in New 
York, of the School of Civics and Philanthropy in Chicago, and 
of the City Club of Chicago and has published articles in various 
library journals. She is a retired employee of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago. 


ANNE A. BrINDLEY, “Jane Long,” has served two terms as pres- 
ident of the Galveston Historical Society. Before her marriage to 
Dr. Paul Brindley, now professor of pathology and pathologist-in- 
chief of the University of Texas Medical Branch Hospitals, Mrs. 
Brindley was supervisor of surgery at Jefferson Davis Hospital in 
Houston and later assistant superintendent of nurses at Baptist 
Hospital in Waco. She is a former director of the Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association of Galveston County, director of publicity of the 
Galveston Chamber of Commerce, and rewrite editor of the Gal- 
veston Tribune. She has served as secretary of the Junior League 
of Galveston, president of the Y.W.C.A., president of the Friends 
of the Rosenberg Library, and a member of the board of directors 
of the Galveston Public Health Nursing Service, Family Welfare 
Bureau, the Y.W.C.A., and the Galveston Community Chest and 
Council. 


CHARLES A. BacarisseE, “The Texas Gazette, 1829-1831,” is 
currently engaged in making history rather than studying it. 
A lieutenant in the United States Marine Corps, Bacarisse has 
been seeing steady action in Korea. After his tour of duty is com- 
pleted, he plans to return to the University of Texas to complete 
requirements for the Ph.D. degree in Latin-American history. 
Bacarisse attended the University, Marietta College, and received 
his B.S. and M.A. degrees from the University of Houston. 


H. Bartey CARROLL and Mitton R. Gutscn, “A Check List 
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Contributors 357 


of Theses and Dissertations in Texas History Produced in the 
Department of History of the University of Texas, 1893-1951,” 
are professor of history and professor emeritus of history, respec- 
tively, at the University of ‘Texas. Carroll is director of the Texas 
State Historical Association, and Gutsch, who retired in 1951, was 
chairman of the Department of History for more than twenty- 
five years. 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
~NEW REPUBLIC BANK BUILDING... NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION _ 7 
| 


7 7 th 
year of dependable personal service 
FIRST NATIONAL 


BANK H n D a MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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| ecurity. .. for you and your family can best be guaranteed 


through life insurance, a vital part of our Free Enterprise System. 


‘ervice...with security is yours, as a valued Policyholder of 
Southland Life. Over 700,000 policyholders now own over 
$703,000,000 of insurance and every effort will be continued to 
provide unexcelled service. 


tTOgtess..of Southland Life will be measured by more than 
mere size, and past records are merely a challenge to greater effort 
to deserve a part in the development of our Country. Assets of over 
$155,000,000 are invested to assist expansion of industry and 
agriculture and in homes to improve living conditions. Thus, 
premium dollars provide security for the future AND better living 
conditions in the present. 


OVER $100,000,000 PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES SINCE ORGANIZATION 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
JOHN W CARPENTER, President Home Office, DALLAS 
“Serving Since 1908” 


LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT HEALTH HOSPITALIZATION GROUP 
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Stop for 
service 
at the 

Humble Sign 


in your 


neighborhood 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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Wherever You Are in 
Texas... 


Southwestern Life’s more than 800 
agents and employees, located in 215 
Texas communities, the home office 
and 16 branch offices, make prompt 
service conveniently available to pol- 
icyholders. Wherever you live in 
Texas, Southwestern Life is near 
enough to serve you. 


HOME OFFICE © DALLAS 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation, and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED more than fifty volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 

DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 

WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 


MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $5.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 
Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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“The Naylor Company is well and favorably known as one of the most 
progressive and successful regional book publishing houses in America.” 


RECENT NOTEWORTHY BOOKS 


SURVIVAL OF LEGENDS, By Roselle Williams 
Crawford ($2.00) — Folklore, legends, tales of old, 
stories from the far distant past — all have had a 
very definite influence on our lives as we live them 
today. This schoiarly work is aimed to stimulate 
public interest in our cultural heritage of customs, 
betiefs, rituals and festivals. The result of many 
years of study and research, the writer has given us 
a convincing book that will broaden our understand- 
ing of the life and literature of the Southwest. A 
worthwhile addition to everyone’s library. 


TEXAS WILDCATTER, A, By Lucille Glasscock 
($2.50) — A fascinating saga of the Texas oil fields. 
It is a chronicle of events, the story of a man’s l/ife 
—his failures and successes; the recording of a life 
of undaunted courage and fortitude; of a man with 
unlimited vision and ambition who lived to see the 
realization of his dreams. Gus Glasscock dreamed a 
dream — a dream of oil under the sea but — read 
the book. Mrs. Glasscock has written, in vivid, color- 
ful style, a significant book that will not be for- 
gotten. 


Through the Years, A HISTORY OF CROSBY 
COUNTY, TEXAS, By Temple Ann Ellis and Nellie 
Witt Spikes ($7.50)—A most comprehensive history 
of the oldest county on the plains. It tells the story 
of Crosby County from prehistoric days, through 
the era of the Spanish Conquistadors, the organiza- 
tion of county government, farm and ranch life, 
tales of the old pioneers, biographical sketches of 
the early settlers, the cattle brands, etc. With over 
forty pages of illustrations, it is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of West Texas history. Of interest to histo- 
rians and all collectors of Texana. 


SALLIE SCULL, On the Texas Frontier, By T. 
Virginia Bradford ($2.95) — A colorful western 
novel of the life and adventures of Sarah Jane New- 
man who was a rough-talking, ambitious ranch girl. 
Historically true, all characters in the book are fic- 
tional except that of Sallie Scull. Sallie proves her- 
self capable of managing her own affairs whether 
it be raising horses, smuggling cotton into Mexico 
or managing any one of her five husbands. Not a 
dull passage in the book. 


DANNIE, By Madeline Darrough Horn ($2.50) — 
A tale of the Galveston hurricane of 1900. A 
fascinating book for young folks of Junior High age 
but of intense interest to all Texans, particularly 
those old-timers who can still recall those tragic 
days on Treasure Island. Fiction founded on fact, 
it is filled with excitement from cover to cover. 


ODESSA: CITY OF DREAMS. By Velma Barrett 
and Hazel Oliver ($2.75) — In the early 1880's 
Odessa was just a “cattle-stop” on the Texas and 
Pacific Railroad. But the settlers were dreamers of 
dreams. There was the dream of far-reaching fields 
of golden grain, the dream of a group of religious 
zealots who saw in Odessa a second Zion, the dreams 
of the cattlemen, and finally the dreams of oil. 
Some dreams faded, others came true. Rich in biog- 
raphy and story this book will bring back vivid 
memories to those remaining pioneers who have lived 
to see the fulfillment of their dreams. To the 
younger generation, it will be the inspiration for an 
even greater future. 


THROUGH THE YEARS, By Anna Marietta 
Kelsey ($3.00)-—Reminiscences of the pioneer Kelsey 
family who came to the Valley country of Texas 
more than one hundred years ago. In this raw land 
they suffered all the perils and discomforts of the 
Texas frontier: Indian attacks, wild beasts, water 
shortage and danger of every kind. But they lived 
to see the Valley and Texas transformed into what 
it is today. The story will hold you spellbound. Un- 
usual photographic section, really great Texana. 


At all Bookstores 


Write for New Brochure 
“A TEXAN’S LIBRARY” 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Book Publishers to the Southwest 


918 North St. Mary's Street 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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The following publications of 
The Texas State Historical Association 


are available for sale: 


Hawkins, Walace, El Sal del Rey. 1947. $5.00. 


Robinson, Duncan W., Judge Robert McAlpin William- 
son: Texas’ Three-Legged Willie. 1948. $5.00. 


Barker, Eugene C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin: 
Founder of Texas, 1793-1836: A Chapter in the 
Westward Movement of the Anglo-American People. 
1949. $10.00. 


Lathrop, Barnes, Migration into East Texas, 1835- 
1860: A Study from the United States Census. 1949. 
Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.00. 


Winkler, Ernest W. (ed.), Check List of Texas Im- 
prints, 1846-1860. 1949. $12.50. 


Cumulative Index of the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, Vols. I-XL, July, 1897-April, 1937. 1950. 
$12.50. 


St. Romain, Lillian Schiller, Western Falls County, 
Texas. 1951. $3.50. 


Order from: 


TEXAS 
STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 2131 


University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 
of the South. 

The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


NANNIE MAY TILLEY HENRY L. SWINT 
East Texas State Teachers College Vanderbilt University 
CARL BRIDENBAUGH RUPERT B. VANCE 
University of California, Berkeley University of North Carolina 
REMBERT W. PATRICK JAMES C. BONNER 
University of Florida Georgia State College for Women 
ALFRED B. SEARS STANLEY J. FOLMSBEE 
University of Oklahoma University of Tennessee 


Managing Editor: THOMAS D. CLARK, University of Kentucky 


The May, 1952, issue contains the following: 
John Breckinridge: Western Statesman. By Lowell H. 


Indian Education and Missions in Colonial Virginia. By 


Trade Centers and Railroad Rates in Alabama, 1873-1885: 
The Cases of Greenville, Montgomery, and Opelika. 


Notes and Documents 


A Secret Agent in East Florida: General George 
Mathews and the Patriot War. By Paul Kruse........ 193 


Complete files of Volumes I to XVII are available at $4.00 
per volume, or individual numbers may be obtained at $1.00 
each. 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


For membership to the Association ($4.00 per year, including a 
subscription to the Journal): Bennett H. Wall, Secretary- 
Treasurer, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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The Texas State Historical Association 


announces the publication of 


POST CITY, TEXAS 


By C. D. Eaves and C. A. Hutchinson 


With an introduction by Jesse Jones 


This account details the dramatic 
story of Cereal Magnate C. W. Post’s 
West Texas colonizing experiment 
and traces the development of the 
town which Post founded. 


$5.00 
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An important new book 
from the 
University of Texas Press 


Mexican 


Revolution 


GENESIS UNDER MADERO 
By Charles C. Cumberland 


@ The Mexican Revolution is one of the most im- 
portant and ambitious sociopolitical experiments in 
modern times. The Revolution, which began in 1910 
and is still in progress, has developed in three stages: 
the overthrow of the Diaz dictatorship, the subsequent 
era of bloodshed and devastation which saw reforms 
written into the constitution but rarely carried out, 
and the much longer span during which these reforms 
have been put into practice. 


The present volume (the first in a projected series 
of three, complete, however, within itself) covers the 
first stage of this development. 


University of Texas Press, Austin 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


A Journal of Texas History 


The management wishes to announce that almost all 
back volumes of the QUARTERLY may now be purchased. 
Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
reprinted, and some of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XX (with the exception of Volumes 
III and V which are OP) may be had for the following 
prices: 


$8.50 per volume unbound; 
$12.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.50 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI through 
the present number, except Volumes XXII, XXIV, and 
XLIII which are OP) may be had for: 


$5.50 per volume unbound; 
$9.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. 


ADDRESS 
THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
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Folklore for all ages. . . 


TALES OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


Adapted by Ruth Elgin Suddeth 
and Constance Gay Morenus 


This enjoyable collection contains thirty-eight care- 
fully chosen tales from the treasure house of American 
folklore. All the appealing qualities which tradition- 
ally characterize folk tales—color, fantasy, humor, 
warmth, gentleness, humanity—are found here in 
abundance. 

Stories are included from all parts of the United 
States, as well as principal regions of South America, 
Central America, the West Indies, Mexico, and 
Canada. Beautiful illustrations in three colors for 
each of the sections add charm and color to the 
geographical area featured. 

Tales of the Western World will find eager, appre- 
ciative readers among those who like a good story 
charmingly told. 


554x814” 288 Pages $2.50 


A HANDFUL OF NUGGETS 


By Margaret Stimson Richardson 


Here is a collection of thirty-three tales about the 
fascinating era of mining camp days in the far West. 
The colorful characters of these “expanded accounts” 
and tall tales include Willy Wagonwheel, Crazy 
Quartz Davis, Snake-Bite Jones, Frenchman Joe, Sour- 
dough Sam, and many others. The stories related 
are the type that would be told around a campfire 
and include such themes as the Pony Express, lost 
mines, coming of the railroad, gold rushes to various 
areas, and typical adventures and hardships of 
frontier days. 

Delightful illustrations follow the mood of the 
stories in their exaggeration and depict the characters 
in humorous, light adventure. 


5Y4x8"” 144 Pages $2.00 
AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE 


THE STECK COMPANY 


Publishers © Austin, Texas 
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TEXAS READERS 


vitally interested in the history of the Texan Invasion 
of New Mexico by Baylor and Sibley 
in 1861 and 1862 will like 


Turmoil in New Mexico, 1846-1868 


by 


William A. Keleher, author of The Maxwell Land Grant, 
1942, and The Fabulous Frontier, 1945 (both 
published by Rydal Press, now out of print, 
and collectors’ items). 


In our judgment, this book, the result of five years of re- 
search and painstaking writing, might well be required reading 
for every Texan interested in Texas history, particularly for 
the descendants of the men who fought in New Mexico during 
the Civil War. We know of no more important book describing 
that exciting and dramatic period. The author has captured the 
magic and adventuresome spirit of the grand march of Sibley’s 
Brigade from Texas to the Glorieta Mountains near Santa Fe. 
He has told in detail the thrilling story of the surrender at San 
Augustine Springs, New Mexico, of 700 Union troops to the 
daring and intrepid Baylor of the Texas Mounted Rifles. 


Limited edition. Type distributed. There will be no reprint. 
224,000 words; 524 pages. Eleven illustrations. 


Price: 


$6.00 


Order now from your favorite book dealer 
or direct from 


Rydal Press, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
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SADDLEBAG PRIEST OF 
THE NUECES 


BY 
SISTER MARY XAVIER, 1.W.B.S. 


The life story of a trail blazer of the Southwest, who labored 
among the scattered settlements of the Nueces from Fort 
Stockton and Fort Davis to Corpus Christi for almost sixty 
years. ... The human story of the Nueces country. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY— 


$3.00 POSTPAID 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES COMPANY 


700 EAST ELEVENTH ST.— AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Grass Roots History 


by Texas’ youngest writers 


THE JUNIOR HISTORIAN 


written by and for 


Texas high school students 


Recipient of Award of Merit from the American Association 
__ for State and Local History “for the continued success of its 
“Junior Historian program.” 


Published by 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Six issues during school year 


Subscription price — $2.00 
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THE BASIC 
WESTERN and SOUTHWESTERN 
CLASSICS SERIES 
Alter, J. C—The Extended and Complete Life of “Jim 


Bridger,” Trapper, Scout, Frontiersman & Guide. 
Large 8vo., Illust. de luxe cloth, gilt, Limited 


Arizonia in Literature, Ed. M. G. Boyer. Best writings of 
150 Southwestern Authors, 8vo., Illust. 574 pp., 
Bourke, Captain John G. (U.S.A.) On the Border With 
Crook, 491 pp., Illust., Limited Edition.......... 
Butterfield, C. W.—History of the Girtys, Port. Index, 
Cowan, R. E.—A Bibliography of the History of Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Coast. A Bibliography of 
1,000 Important Western Books from 1510 to 1906. 
4to, Limited Edition of 600 copies .............. 
Field, T. W.—Indian Bibliography, 4to., 430 pp., Limited 
Gould, Capt. E. W.—History River Navigation “50 Years 
on the Mississippi,” 8vo., Illust. 750 pp........... 
Hamilton, Wm. T.—‘“‘My 60 Years on the Plains,’ Illust. 
by Chas. M. Russell (The Cowboy Artist) pictorial 


Hyde, Geo. E.—The Rangers and the Regulars. Story of 
some 300 years of Indian depredations, massacres 
in the Southwest. Limited Edition of 500 copies... 

Leeper, ze R.—The Argonauts of ’49, Illust., special cloth, 

Majors, Alexander—70 Years on the Frontiers, Pre., 
Wm. F. Cody, Illust., 325 pp. Limited Edition.... 

Marsh, Jas. B.—4 Years in the Rockies, Adv’s Isaac 

McCoy, Jos. G.—History Cattle Trade, Early West & 
South-West, Illust., 427 pp. & adds.............. 

Remington, Frederic—Pony Tracks, Facs., Illust., Orig- 
inal First Edition, Author’s First Publ’d Work, 

Root & Connelley’s History—The Overland Stage to 
California, large 8vo., 145 Illust., Fold. map, In- 

Wagner—Camp’s_ Bibliography Literature of: “The 
PLAINS and The ROCKIES” 1800-1865, New, 
Completely Corrected & Enlarged Edition. Large 
aa on special paper, Index, over 400 pp. Limited 


10.00 


5.00 
7.50 
7.50 


15.00 
10.00 
10.00 


6.00 


5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
8.50 


5.00 


10.00 


15.00 


We will be glad to send full particulars and catalogs on 


searce and out-of-print Americana. 
WM. F. KELLEHER 
CLIFFSIDE PARK 10, NEW JERSEY 
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THE HISTORY OF FORT 


BEND COUNTY 


by 
CLARENCE R. WHARTON 


TEXAS — 1844-1845 


by 
PRINCE CARL OF SOLMS-BRAUNFELS 


A few sets of sheets of the original editions of 
these Texas classics, long out of print, have been 
bound for practical library use. It was possible to 


make up less than 100 copies. 


Siz dollars each 


HERBERT FLETCHER 


P. O. Box 404 
HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
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f, N. Pre-publication price effective until 
GU December 1, 1952.0... 


The Handbook of Texas 


2,000,000 words 


2 volumes 15,896 topics 


1,000 contributors, including 


W. H. Atwell 

K. H. Aynesworth 
W. E. Bard 
Eugene C. Barker 
W. J. Battle 

Roy Bedichek 

R. L. Biesele 
Curtis Bishop 

R. B. Blake 

H. A. Boaz 
Herbert E. Bolton 
J. L. Clark 

Fred R. Cotten 

I, J. Cox 

R. C. Crane 

M. L. Crimmins 
Harbert Davenport 
G. B. Dealey 

E. L. DeGolyer 

J. Frank Dobie 
David Donoghue 
Claude Elliott 
George C. Engerrand 
L. J. FitzSimon 
Henri Folmer 
Herbert Gambrell 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 
Editor-in-Chief 


Wayne Gard 

Gibb Gilchrist 

C. W. Hackett 

J. Evetts Haley 
Colby D. Hall 

W. C. Holden 
Elmer H. Johnson 
Clifford B. Jones 
L. W. Kemp 

Alex D. Krieger 
Umphrey Lee 

A. W. Neville 

L. W. Newton 

P. I. Nixon 
William H. Oberste 
R. N. Richardson 
C. C. Rister 
Joseph W. Schmitz 
Charles Seymour 
L. F. Sheffy 
Harriet Smither 

C. L. Sonnichsen 
Ralph W. Steen 
Rex W. Strickland 
Harris Gaylord Warren 
E. W. Winkler 


H. BAILEY CARROLL 
Managing Editor 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 2131, University Station 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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